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A Study in the Measurement 


w 

resent time. In its own particular field, namely, the technique of measuring social change, it is — 
beyond question superior to anything heretofore published. . « « I do not recall having encountered — 
in the whole literature of social research a superior account of exactly what was done, the results — 
uchieved, and a full exhibit of the instruments used. - Briefly, there is here submitted a logical ; 
\beory for the reduction of the concept of social forces | to an equation based on measured entities. me 


of S. C. Dodd of an experiment in rural th mg in Syria. 
widely cee, Most reviewers of the book display an astonishing ignorance of scientific tons Hay 


Presidential address, F. Stuart Chapin, Thirtieth yo Meeting, Americen 
New York City, December 30, 1935. 
“table- _graphe, 14 page illustrations, ‘loth $2. 
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Expert consultants all along the way. Among them are: John 2 oe 


THE TVA 
_ Arthur E. Morgan, Elizabeth Christman, Gardner Jackson 
S 2 Shultz, H. L. Mitchell, Claude C. Williams, 


eminar 


THE SHARECROPPER COUNTRY | 
i” re visits to many other points of interest ae 


y, Jerome Davis, ‘Bdwar 


owen, John Steelman, a. Hays, : 


pe H. Callahan, and Alfred Lee Klaer. — 


July —Lutich at Cooperative Cafeteria, 54 July 18-19— —Saturday, drive to. Memphis. 
Irving Place, New York City, at 1:00 P.M. | Sunday, worship, sight-seeing, and preliminary 
Address in connection, describing the prin- conference with of the Southern: 
ciples and methods of Consumers’ Cooperative Farmers’ 
Service. Arrive in Philadelphia. Evening con- ecutive Secretary, S.T. FU. and Claude 
ference with leadership from Friends W ‘for the R.L. F., will 
Service Committee. = vise the Arkansas visit. 
July 7—Morning in Confer- ‘July 20—A full day’s drive on and 
“ences with officials of the Emergency Peace bo the plantations in eastern Arkansas. 
ampaign, and of local trade unions and 
operative projects. Arrive in Baltimore in time _ 


“Meetings | 
for 5:00 P.M. conference on social action under 
leadership of Association of Younger Ministers. 


July 21— Religion Labor 
Stat 

3 Supper with members of Association. Evening Little Rock in cooperation with the State Fed 

Seminar with Rabbi Edward L. Israel, 


a5 eration of Labor, Bureau of Labor and Statis- 
_ tinguished Jewish leader. 


L. Mitchell, Ex- 


a dis- aan tics, Workers Alliance of America, and the 


Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. | 
July 8- 9—Two inspiring instructive days 


in’ Washington, D.C., filled with conferences wn 22—A visit to three projects being de- 
with officials in Labor, Agriculture, and_ Reset- veloped by the Resettlement Administration, 


tlement ; 


Committee on Industrial Organization ; also 
with leaders of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America. Sight-seeing. Leave | 
for Knoxville late afternoon. 


aa ly 10—Drive to Knoxville. Miles and aie 
of mountain and beautiful landscapes. 
_ July 11—Saturday morning, conferences with 
TV A officials. Afternoon, sight-seeing. 
he 12—Sunday morning, rest and worship. 
Sunday afternoon, conference with Chairman 
= 13- 16—A_ four day i investigation of 
gtd A problems and achievements. Trips to the 
practically completed Norris Dam, Wheeler, 
Muscle Shoals, Pickwick, and 
L. Duffus, writing in The New York Times 
_ Magazine, April 19, 1936, says, 


tershe d it 1 

July 17—A day at Highlander Folk School, 

Monteagle, Tenn., to study this experiment — 

in + education. Time for rest and meet- 


hickamauga. ander the leadershi 


“The TVA is Project. 
the first organized attempt in American his- 
tory to manipulate the destinies of 


ing in the northeastern part of the state. — 


July 23-24—Drive to St. Louis, and one day 
there to study industrial conditions. _ 


July 25—Drive to Louisville. 
P. H. Callahan, President, the Louisville Var- — 
nish Company, one of Louisville’s largest in- 
_dustries. No employee, doing the roughest 
labor, receives less than $4. 00 a bined and — 
How is it done? 


with officers of the A. F. of L., and a two white and one Negro, the day’s drive a 


26—Drive to Morgantown, W est 

27— Scotts Run, 
seven miles out of 


a mining valley 
Morgantown. A full day 
of Rev. Alfred Lee Klaer, 
irgini Student Service 


Director, West 


July rive to 


guly 29—Conferences and trips in Pittsburgh. 
ei closing of the Seminar with evening 

Pe dis cussion to outline the findings of the entire 
=> 


ion of expenses 


REGISTRATION FEE, $5. 00. ESTIMATED COST, $75.00 to $85.00 


Willard E. 


Uphaus, 87 Orange St., New 
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v—Ie is, of course, a trite remark— 


Not only | ‘is this lack o of ur unanimity 


: we ice as a whole, when viewed apart from national boundaries, 

a bet even within each country there is still to be found great diversity 
of — as to the major concepts and abstractions of this field of © 
i nquiry. England seems to offer the one exception. It is not that 

4 English s 
‘ ) ar working a unified group for the advancement of their 
‘scic nce, , for they se ‘seem to ) be less a aware of disagreement a and of the = 


E controversial a aspects | of the s situation 1 than most workers i in tl | the field. 7 


It is rather that there s seems to be a a a fairly ge general acc acceptance of the 

idea that there is ; something « called a a sociological 5 point ¢ t of view <h 
can be app lied 1 to economics, anthropology, religion, or what not, 


= but ‘that ‘point of of view is infinitely e elastic and does not cry to be 


defined nor elaborated i into a separate discipline. As \s examples of this 
position may ‘note the extremely valuable researches of 1 the 
Ww ebbs in : socio-economic history, of the ‘Hammonds. in the same 
and of the sociological of ‘the work of the anthro-— 


pologist Westermarck. It may be in passing, that Ww ester- 


ociologists. have consciously developed an agreement and 


22 
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of London the 


hair © 
: house, who, while he wrote an and poh t metaphysics a — logic a among 
subjects, was much interested in social processes and social 
vs _ tionships—as any moral philosopher ought to be. Indeed, ‘it might | | 
Ma be said that Hobhouse was the last of the great moral philosophers. , 

_ His work has the dimensions of the eighteenth- -century formulations — 
an paper written several years ago Harry Elmer 
Barnes described and analyzed the condition of sociology in Eng- 

| ae land.t Thinking over that condition, tha t “fate” as Barnes calls it, 
venture to suggest two reasons for i it. The first I submit i in the forr 

ofa question: with a a light: mind: Ww ho could have followed Her- 


z = Spencer and felt t that he hz had anything t to say? Unless, of course, — a 


id 


r 


were willing simply to fill in a few concrete details: for 


Spencer’ s ; elaborately- -devised scheme of the social organism in evo 
lution. The ‘second suggestion, made quite seriously, is that, Spencer 
aside, sociology got | off on the wrong | foot in England by making 
too much, not of the scientific aspects of Comte the founder’s work, = 


> 


of his Religion Humanity, and that the attached to 


as true that one of the n most 


: is in any one sy ystem of ‘thought i is that which e exists between 
Comte’ Positive Philosophy and Positive Polity. he first: was 
written under the > spell of his worship of s science and his. dream n of 


_ what the use of the positive or “scientific method could bring to to light 


- concerning b human relationships and human history. The | newest of 
the s sciences, sociology, would be t the e channel through which this 


knowledge would be gained. The second work was written under the 
4 spell of his worship of Clothilde de Vaux and his memory of their 


year of love In place of the calm detachment supposed to charac- 


_terize a scientist t there i is all the zeal of a donq: monk who has, 


Religion, earlier as stumbling ‘precursor ob 
to had become for him the great bond, the en- 


— 


| Be 
Known as the Martin White Professorship o 
| 
: 
tm 
| 
Bic Barnes, “The Fate of Sociology in England,” in the Pub. Amer. Sociol. Soc., Vol. 21, 


" 


will make : a polity world. True, it is not a  theologi- 


“cal ‘religion, ‘nor a a supernatural, | but a a Religion of f Humanity. Its =< 

a organization was to be uncannily | like ‘that of Roman Catholicism, 


however, with its of priests, 


wonder that Huxley could ‘not resist his gibe and called it Catholi- 


Now it was this aspect of the work ‘Comte which 
appealed toa group of young - scholars i in England in the middle of 
the! last century. ‘True, another Englishman, ; and he no less a one 


than, John Stuart Mill, had spoken at some length and with praise — 
of 


some leads on n method “enunciated i in 1 the Positive. Philosophy. 


a ‘Throughout his. Logic (1843) he had written of Comte enthusiasti-_ 


cally, and as late as his little book Auguste Comte and | Positivism 


he was stil in by with Comte’ 's general of 


= cee situation of their day. . Chief among them was Frederic _ 
q Harrison, who afterward came to be one of England’s most eminent 


literary critics and historians of literature. 
‘The Beginnings of Positivism « at Oxford.—In_ the seventeenth 
W adham College had been the first hom ne of the Roy 
. - Society, | but in the nineteenth century it had cot come to emphasize = 
philosophy and the 2 classics*—as, indeed most of of the Oxford col col- 
leges consistently ‘did. In the’ fifties, about t two- thirds of the: students 
had come from “Anglican parsonages, and about two-thirds were 
destined for. holy: orders. Nearly all the tutors were ordained; the 
Warden lectured on the “Articles of Reli ion’ ” which all members 0 of 
the ‘University on their admission. were still at that time required 
to sign; students were required to attend the service in chapel every 
day and twice on Sunday, and not only to hear the university SS 
‘mon but to abstract and summarize it each week. In looking back on 


7 this state of affairs, and with reference especially to the university = 


Be, Every | Master of Arts in orders had his turn, and he naturally took the occasion 
to expound his cherished dogma. Sunday after ‘Sunday, year after year, the official - 
F. S. Marvin, “Frederic Harrison,” in Vol. 33, London, 1925, Pp- 4 


2 


1 


4 
_ 


pulpit rang rang with some > different p point of view, from the extreme Ritualist to the il 


Calvinist. . . Priests who had all but ‘gone over r with Newman’ followed priests 


Turning to the of the in own n religions 


snes: 


theological discussions, my - school taste for ritualism and my calm acceptance of _ 

- orthodox doctrine melted away into a sense of suspended judgment and anxious — - | 

thirst for wider knowledge. ... John Henry Newman led me on to his brother — . 
... read Theodore Parker’ s American Discourses; and, if I was not con- 

_ verted to “Universal Salvation’’, certainly he and Maurice and Francis Newman 


telieved my youthful mind of any fear of an eternity of Hell.‘ 


But what most disturbed y oung | Harrison and some of his i. = 


minded friends was not just t the criticisms on the j inspiration of the 


Scriptures and the credibility. of the creeds but “the really dishonest 


ments what was s called ‘Free- handling, ’ but what was really una- | 
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‘ 


vowed repudiation of Christianity as a dogn ratic religion. | 
‘menting | ater this” ‘situation, Harrison says, , “But what the 
Church has won in Liberty it has lost in Honesty. . . . The Creed ; 
“ became a matter r of open opinion.” ’ And he cites with evident approv- a 4 
to the English Church as ’hypocrisie Angli- 


=a Beesly, afterward professor of history a at t University College, 7 
Londen,» professor of Latin at Bedford d College, , and still later 


oof University College. . He v was the author of ‘several historical 

= and editor, for rn many years after its founding, of the Posi- 


€ tivist Review . Another \ was yas John Henry Bridges, afterward a practic 


physician in Yorkshire and Inspector under the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Int the group was George E Earlham Thorley, later 


en 1 of his own | college, WwW adham. In the course of their college } years a 
gether they formed a little club for discussion of social, political — 

and religious questions, which, known | as. the Confederacy of the 

_ Scholars of Wadham, gave in time a distinctive character to ail *, 


3 Frederic. The Creed of a Layman, Macmillan Co., 1907, 14. 
26. Compare the statement in Harrison, Memoirs, ‘Vol. 
Ibid., pp. 17-18, 26-31. 


See his Queen Elizabeth (1892) in the “Twelve series, his 


 Clodius, Tiberius (187 8). 
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‘4 Wadham College as a tutor (1848- -4), and though like most of the 
other tuto tutors of the period he was in holy orders, his abiding i interest 
was history and the possibility of finding i its laws.9 As for the religion 


college. But 
me of its flippant student “critics -“Mumbo- 
of the “fetish,” cold. duck on which these 


reakfasted pu 1 Sunday “morning at at the beginning o of ‘their hours 
cand of discussion. 7 Serious” young f fellows these were 
qui in history. as in philosophy and the 


was to them one of the stumbling blocks in the’ 


0 Sere a ‘onan philosophy or theology. For, until histor ry 
i could be seen as subject to aided what could philosophy and theology 


Their mentor througho ut these ye rears was one their tutors, 
Congreve (1818-189 9), “the center of the most active 
spirits ‘in the University.” * Congreve had been ‘moulded at Rugby 


by Dr. Arnold, who had the ¢ greatest affection and e esteem n for him, 


and who had recalled Congreve to Rugby as as a master after he had | 


taken first- class honors a at Oxford. He was » however, s soon 1 back at 
Ag 


of this | tutor, Harrison s says that he had already ceased to be Chris- = 


e or e eve en 1 his writings in in the c course of his | Oxford teaching 


ion, though « one account has it ‘that he ‘met Comte in Paris > 


ae in 1848. It is a fact that Comte and Congreve corresponded over a 


- period of five years (December 23, 1852—August 12, 1857), and for 
two of these years Congreve was still at Wadham. '° Considering 
fact that his correspondence contains warm expressions | of 


reciation from Comte t to his 


a 7 Harrison, ‘Midiiaiadls Memoirs, as cited, Vol. I, 87, 96, 100; Vol. II, 251- ~253. Ss 
8 His list of publications i in history includes: The Roman Empire of the West (1855); Eliza- ‘ 
‘beth of England (1862); Historical Lectures (1902). In addition he published an annotated edi- 7 
tion of Aristotle’s Politics (1855; 2nd ed. 1874); Essays, Political, Social and Religious (1874; 
_ and series 1892); translated from the French: Comte’s Catechism of Positive Religion (1858; a 
ae in 10 Philip Thomas, Auguste Comte and Richard Congreve. Discourse given at the Church of 
7 Humanity, Chapel Street, Holborn, Fuly 3, 1910. Among the letters cited in this discourse there 
one signed “ your spiritual father, Auguste Comte’; anotiier addressed to ‘“‘my eminent dis- 


ciple.” .” In a late one Comte says: “You offer me the first i important exception to the vn _ 
ye intellectual character of the support I have received in England,” and goes on to speak of the a 


og sterility of Mill’s position because he had failed to proceed from the philosophy to the — : 


and — The 11th ed. of the Ency. Brit. meeting 18. 


ix 


— 
i 
— 
netead they were left to. 
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"Harrison, through Mill’s Logic, throug gh Littré’ s summary of the — 
Positive Philosophy, and Harriet abridged translation 
| oof th the latter } piece of work. As Harrison reminds us, C Com ite was still, 


spite of of Mill, a almost unheard ¢ of in England, and the Polity did 


‘not appear until 1854. But t these boys, reading for themselv« es 


A 


listening te to Congreve, discussed | in 1 Mumbo-Jumbo privacy y whether | -< 
Congreve’s interpretation o} of “might: not have been derived 


Here was a situation which allowed minds ofag group: of Oxford 
men to be responsive to Comte, Frenchman that he was and ina day 
_ when Englishmen’ were not keen to accept ideas from across, the 
~ channel. Here was an intense interest in history and an eagerness to 
a based on induction, as other sciences were coming to be, and | 7" 
__ synthesiz ed so that laws might be enunciated. Here was disgust with 7 7 
the dishonesty of latitudinarian churchmen, but an unhappiness ; at 
the thought. of ‘facing the alternative of no o religion. Let u: us! note how 


this! little group fr > from W adham continued i nese 


same interests and thereby established for a | time, , though ir ina limited a 
‘the sway of Comte in England. 
“The ‘Religion 9 of ‘Humanity London. Richard | Congreve re- 
signed « as Fellow and Tutor o of Ww adham i in 1854 and devoted himself 
Fr ed Harrison’ sun 3, and after one 
in history, philosophy , and he became Congreve’s 
a sacs as Fellow and Tutor of Wadham. But he felt the urge to | 
= have a less restricted life than an academic career er promised, so at : 
the end of a year he too left Oxford and began the study , of law ot a 
Lincoln’ sI ‘Inn. But before beginning his studies he v went to Paris : and g 


Auguste Comte. Harrison n introduced himself m odestly a 
:, pupil of Congreve, and ¢ confessed | that his chief knowledge of Comte’s x 


= 


philosophy h ine h Har lar - 


tion, and that of th that he could follow only the historical | portion. He 


alled himself a Christian a 


me ‘He “spoke: entirely as a philosopher—_ 
much as J. S. ‘Mill would speak —not. at all as a priest . 


Harrison, Creed a Layman, as cited, pp i, pp- Memoirs, Vol. I, PP. 
ve: 


ed -88; Vol. II PP- 
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_ I have ever seen, unless it were Mazzini, was aie aaeed asa 


powerful personality and genius. 


Harrison was only: _twenty- two at the time this interview. One 


m8 of the chief i f impressions i it t made u ‘upon him v was s the inadequacy c of his 
Oxford education—al 


al 


“condition! Oxford had, however, made as hes says, a 


disciple of the Philosophy and 1 the Relativity of 
4 Knowledge, i in the sense ¢ of | 


this basis, 
e realization that most ¢ 


sical sciences, along with his more formal of His 
ke 


friends were doctors of medicine and ‘professors of history, and 


among 


ewes) Joha Chapman, Francis: Newman,’ Herbert 
er back on his intellectual achievements by the time he ha ad 
_ been seven years out of Oxford, h he 1e says of | himself: Bee ae 


z 
33 


ig . L had become rooted in a conviction of the wine reign of haw of the 
= possibility of a real social science, and in Comte’s Scheme of historical evolution. 
aa To this now was added a general knowledge of Comte’s Positive Polity, completed 
1855, and a thorough study of the of and 


— Harrison goes on to add 


~<a Hindu or Hellenic mythology— —parts of i it t childish, parts ce ie 
. 3 immoral, parts rich in meaning for the human soul, but not to be oe : 
taken for fact nor for moral standard. 4 Still, however, he continued 
to ‘follow ‘Christian in many forms, and church r music and 


trines themselves could n not provide.'* 


__ Between 1860 a and 1870 | Harrison 1 assimilated the whol 
Comte and continued his studies i in science. . He visited 


Paris, and met the circle of Comteans. Comte | himself had died aa 
1857, but there were Pierre Laffitte, , his pupil and successor, and 


Dr. Robinet, his physician a and id biographer, and disciples to be 


>a Autobiographic. Memoirs, Vol. Lt pp. 


pod 
: 
remark, 
mele 
Be — 
‘a 
| 
| 


drawn out. t. Finally his religious convic 


peree the Positive Faith. His own words are interesting as to 


_ the way in which he came to the position: 


eee a In the main it was a gradual fading away of the conception of Personality t behind 


of the Universe anda clearer perception of the Human shontnnge that 


and Bisley impressed on me all that i is meant by the Infinite, the incalealable i im- 
-mensity of the Universe and all it holds, the infinitesimal littleness of man’s earth— 
even of the solar system—relatively to this Universe, I came to see the arrogance 
of making man in any sense the measure of Eternity, Omnipotence, Infinitude. aa 
: apply o1 our anthropomorphic fancies to the Providence that v we think has created and - 
gules the Universe, at last seemed to me to be silliness, a profane 
oe Again, the deepening sense of the persistence of human | action in the sum of 
civilization—the spiritual continuity of Humanity triumphing over the material 
death of the a ong wf drove out in my mind any yearning for celestial 
_— = . On the other hand, as ! recognized the trivial fictions, the barbarous — 


finite resources of the Religion of shane Hag Its creed could never 

| rests on accepted science. Its manifold sy ane enter into every 
life, and touch chords in every fibre of human nature. Its potential worship oa ES 
t the imagination magnificent fields for the cultivation of noble Art and the ideal } ine f 
_ embodiment of every manly and every womanly virtue. To my historic training ‘ 
and my aesthetic passion, ‘it seemed that the worship of the Future was destined — 

: - far to ) surpass the stunted worship of the Past, for it would combine and develop a a 
Roman, By zantine, or Catholic. 


But Harri on’s interest in n history was not ‘Sie 


Men’ College i in Great Ormond Street he gave a series of 
‘tures on history. He wanted to revise tl ‘the course of instruction along q 
li lines suggested a ynthesi sis, but this s sugges. 
= did not please Frederic Maurice, founder ¢ of the College. 
son, therefore, betook himself to another platform, the Free-Thought 
Hall in Cleveland street, and gave the series which was published as 
The Meaning of History (1862).!7 The Comtean elements are appar- 4 


from even a cursory review of the volume. 


Other members of the original Wadham group were following g the “4 
road to Positivism, too. Bridges, by n now w established in his medical 2) 
7 a practice, had already ‘translated Comte’ s General | View of the Positive — 
Philosophy. Beesly had since 1859 been | professor of history at — 
versity | College, London, and a bit later began’ collaboration n with 


Harrison, Bridges, and gros 3 in 1 the t translation of the Positive 


pe ions began to clarify and he 
a 
ll 
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EARLY ENGLISH posiTiv 
Polity Congreve had ‘translated and published ( Comte’ s ¢ Catec chism. 


a Ps Congreve h had become so committed to the. Polity that he studied for 


= achieved the c degree of Doctor of Medicine. His motive was a 


= the acquiring « of the am amount of scientific knowledge he would of 


ecessity ‘learn but the preparatio _— mself for the Positive Priest- 


Comte had included medici ithin the domain of th 


eve’s mind had in his discipleship 
religious aspects of ‘the Comtean system. 
a ad in 1850 established ‘in Paris a Positivist Society, and 
in 1867 Co ongreve decided to found a similar group in London. The | 
nature a this society was not religious- —it was a sort of fonamn for - 
sion of social, economic, and political questions. 7 The point 
view to be “maintained “was that of international ‘morality, 
tional independence, peace, , order, pr ‘Progress. Congreve was president 
‘the first y ye ear, then Professor Beesly_ until ‘Igor, then another his- 
an and d positivist, | , Mr. Shay pland Hugh s Swinney. The preliminary 
"meetings: were held i in Hastison’s s rooms, and he v was always a a mem-_ 


ber of the Society, , though never an officer. He thought the organiza 


ho 


4 tne 


pom 


& if 


= at this time premature. This. Society 1 may be considered the 


instructed i in the Comtean system. But 
could not bring himself to abandon his old friend and tutor, and - 


_ time went on found himself not o only s sharing in the. ve expenses b but at- 


s tending lectures on n history, ; politics, a and philosop hy, and even giving 


i lectures i in Congreve’s Ss ’s absence, several times, on historical evolution. 
_ He even went so far as to have his s sons “presented” by Dr. Congreve 
‘in the: ritual prescribed by Comte for the recognition of infants by a a 


group of Positivist adults. 19 

Now the Positivist movement: in France had found itself split 


af after C Comt te’s death. | Comte had appointed Pie Pierre Laffitte his literary 


"executor, on the g ground ‘that Laffitte accepted the whole Comtean 


| 
| 
But it did not satisfy Congreve's ambitions, and he began to plang | 
for the opening of a Positivist School. Programs were completed and 
the School opened at 19 Chapel Street, in Holborn, London. In this 7 a 
| | was not encouraged Dv on. who felt that no permanent pro-_ 
| 
— 
§ 
| 
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d Laffitte as their Director of Positivism. The other 
€ claimant to the position of leadership was also a friend of Comte, -_ 
al but a friend who had departed from the position of his mentor much. be 


Comte had from | that o of Saint- Simon. Maximilian Paul 


aA how earlier Philosophy, based as it was on a 1 a scientific an and oan a 


inte interpretation of phenomena, and the Polity. The latter: retained the — 


; use use of the word “positive,” to b be; e sure, but it broke with the ‘ideas of | 

a continuity jand the working out of a law. of autonomous though. rela- 

“develop ion for the use of the 
hints 4 adjective. Not that Comte in words repudiated his former major con- — 
cepts, but. the new emphasis on the organization of society around 
one a the worship of Humanity was not conceived of as an automatic proc- _ 
ess but one to be entered on by the conscious efforts of men and by 

oe, English group (always with the exception of Mill iin Lewes) | 

Be not been concerned with these inconsistencies. Attracted at first 


the Comtean i interpretation of history, with its emphasis on 


-tinuity relativity, ‘they ha had, , however, responded 1 most warmly 1 
to ) the appeal of the Comtean 1 religion \ without trying to reconcile a , 


two p positions. . There was no question f for. them, then, as to | which f 
Comte’ s contending su successors they were to ‘ally themselves wi “¢ ; 


‘Laffitte was their man. But i in both England and France there was _“ 
some feeling that Laffitte, while accepting the Religion of Humanity a 
as an an integral part « of the Comtean 1 system, was nevertheless too in- eo | 

_tellectual i in hie leadership. Not much warmth and fervor animated 
novement issati 
ones was Richard who; agitated among English 
and French Positivists for s secession: n from Laffitte. * The discontent 7 
= registered most dramatically i in in England i in the -splitting- -off of 
Congreve and his closest followers ; and their heir setting up in 1878 of -— 

Comte definitely broke with Littré on coup état of Louis 

in 1851, which Comte approved. This is discussed by Comte in a letter to Congreve of De- 

_ cember 23, 1852. See the Discourse by Philip Thomas on “Auguste Comte and Richard Con- 


#1 Malcolm Quin, Memoirs of a Positivist, London, 1924, pp. 80-82. Quin writes as an ardent 


8 follower of Congreve and perhaps overestimates the amount of general dissatisfaction with — 
Laffitte, though not of 


lil 

| 

“Le 

= could not accept t € abracad a ra . 
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EARLY ENGLISH POSITIVISTS 
Church of Humanity. More and more e Congreve’ turn ¢ of 
thought a and interest had been to the. devotional and ritualistic pr prac. 


tice, the sonorous and id prophetic phrase, and for himself he saw 
priestly function just t ahead. TI The fact that Comte had said that, a 


_ among several others, Congreve | was suitable for ‘the priesthood i in 
news religion, had come to occupy | his mind: very completely. The 
i Church: of Humanity, which the School in Chapel Street now be- 


. came, had Congreve and no other for its head, either in 1 England a. 


Harrison ineiots ts that there was no point of 


g he cause ve was ‘that Richard insisted on 


himself the sole head of a religious a and Philosophical society, 
out director or colleagues, having no none to whom he could even be — 
compared, to whom he need look for at advice. Harrison further 
4 that Congreve’s followers. from. this pc point ¢ on were re not 


of adequate philosophic ; and scientific training, and that this 51 sp pit 


hee How gre: great a change had « come ¢ e over the former tutor r of Wadham: = : 


What a ta wrench this break mt - must have been to to “more than one of 


his former pupils! The pr process ss of his changing is is outlined 
another ‘context. ‘Speaking 


aes in his isolation from all competent colleagues, and the failure of his 


a far too sanguine hopes, his strong nature and passionate convictions became hard- 
— into a despotic arrogance in which the future of Humanity and his own domi-_ 
_ nant personality became identified in his own mind as the “Cause,” to which an 
everything like friendship, toleration, , and common sense had to be sacrificed. He 
a brook no opposition or advice, nor even any difference of opinion. Those wh 
a; did not accept his frat were his opponents. And at last I found myself in that let, 
* ___ I saw that his mode of presenting Positivism as a new Revelation vi vouchsafed to. 


Comte—and ultimately to the of ra 


J 


4 ‘i | ‘This t bolt of Congreve’ s, oddly « slid: put | ut the larger part of the 


group—the Harrison, Beesly, Bridges” contingent—out of p posses- 


they planned and gave . lectures i in 1 the usual manner but i in different 
ae places, carrying on as the Positivist | Committee of Seven, appointed | an 


Hen of the rooms in 1 Chapel Street. For about two and : a half years” 


for En, for England by Pierre Laffitte. In May of | I 881 new graced 


Ibid., Vol. I, pp. — 
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= 
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H 


were building owned the Sc scottish 
‘leur- de- lis Court, Lane. ‘The plac ce was entirely renovated, 


_ eof reat men of all ages, 
ae and named Newton Hall, yin memory y of Sir I saac, who had purchased 
a the ground for the « erection in of a building in in which to house the trea 


of t the | Roy ral Society. Here e until 1902, when the Scottish 
“poration again needed the use of the building, \ was carried on 


"program of the second Positivist § group. Pierre L affitte ca 
een Paris for the op. opening g of the hall and the ‘usual ac activities 


7 


to ‘slight ‘her sections of 
sy stem. Indeed, while Laffitte was ondon he administered two 
ositivist sacraments —th ition infant an and the 


Pre 


in Lo 
sen 
ould 


pe cs ct, and the rule of man’s sii. nature shall be acknowl- 
edged i in art, in politics, i in 1 every social institution: jon and 


dedi men on earth, caring for the things of this | life.” 
ingly, their ‘method was s chiefly ‘that of. of education—by lectures, by 
4 discussions classes. Twenty ye years earlier Harrison had wi written 


x 


Positiviem as s yet car can only Education. men to Educate es 
for it! Learn how: you are - henceforth: to be able to organize a beng ytd when you 


jum ieee the great | end of Positivism will always be to found | a , moral, mental, ‘ 

_ practical education. Address men through all channels. Ask them for little but 
to prepare their minds and hearts. A John the Baptist may be needed to Prepare. 5 
We are not yet ready fora Christ.” 


New ton Hall became, as Harrison had promised he ‘took 


7 over, the presidency of the Society in 1881 (Bridges had to be away 


from London so much that he felt he could not perform the duti 
i 
Lorenzo Rodd, “Newton Hall—and. After,” in Humanity, Vol. 32, , 1924, pp. 211 
Harrison, in the Mail Gazette, November 29, 1883, “Centres of Spiritual Activity— 
No. If. The Posi itivist t Society—Ne ewton Hall.” — in Autobiographic Memoirs, Vol. II, 


Autobiographic Memoirs, Vol. 1, Pp. “283. 
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|) 
he 
that “Man without religion is a nutshell in the wind.” For them, 
ay for Comte, Positivism’s ideal was ‘“‘to enlarge the sphere of re- BA 
as for C P deal “to enlarge the sph f re- 
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well), ‘ “a school, a club, an and chapel—a place for for pales. 


activity and for religious co communion. Let: us look a 


ia gram m of the Society. . We have | ve already seen not only that ‘the inter 
sigh 
a ests | of of these Er nglish Positivists lay in| the interpretation of history | 
so that i its unity, its continuity, relativity of its phenomena 


ealous to make cc ke contemporary hi aaa ethical. That i is to: say , every | 


“public question was to them z a moral ‘al question, to k be viewed from the | 


jingoistic his group: of Englishmen, then, spoke out 
against England’ s policy in Ireland and India and South Africa. — 
They were ardent reformers in city government. They engaged in 
city plan ning, Harrison himself designing the Kingsway i in London. 


y urged the better "organization and spread of trades unions. 


arrison, aga in, “urged the restoration of the Elgin Marbles: to 


Greece, r regretting g the w way in which they had « come into the posses- 


the, British Museum and saying that: the modern Greeks, 
needed t to in these sy mbols of their ancient 


of a1 nationalist Frenchman ot or an Englishman or 


‘inform people of the issues. involved i in political and 

questions. * ‘Men are -e apt, " ’ wrote Harrison, “ to 0 think t that that which | 

is political ceases to be ‘spiritual. the contrary, deaf 


~ dumb i in the re realm « of political duty st 


sources of spiritual serength.” 


analyzing the activities, Rodd” lists. the many classes 

_ taught in the school and notes that most subjects were treated, fol- 
lowing Comte’s method, from the historical point of view. The let 

_ of club activities reads somewhat like that of a Y.M.C.A. in a town’ 


* small a Y.W.C.A. There were men ’s clubs which met 
4 monthly, , with Beesly as ] president. There was a social n meeting on once 


a ‘month at - which the ladies w were hostesses. . Among the guests would 


2% Autobiographic Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 262. 


9 Rodd, “Newton Hall—and After,” as cited, and 232, ff. Cf. Mrs. Harrison’ $ account of 


a 
— 


higher id ideals of social service in their daily 


edges of these e guilds th there were small informal classes 
the need | or desire arose—nothing sO. so formal asa lecture serie 


haps as intimate a group as one organized to learn how t to mak 
_ becoming but inexpensive. Later, a young men’s and lads’ guild 
_ was started by S. H. Swinney tik 


Now all of this edu icational and club program would 
“no criticism nor or scepticism to bear on the Society. This was all well 
e spread of mechanics’ institutes, working men’s : col- a 


“to ands ettlements. The Society had its theory as to the underly- 4 
ing differences between their activities and those of sponsors of the 7 : 


- above-named organizations,” but from the point of view of an out-_ an 
‘Sider the activities were all of a piece e with o other nineteenth- century 

- educational and humanitarian movements. .W hat raised the eye- 

brows of outsiders was was the prevailing rumor as to > the kind of re- 4 
Tiglon practiced by the Positivists. We have1 noted Huxley’ charac- 


teriz tion | n of Comte’: project. for a religious society as “Catholicism 
minus Christianity.’ ” Huxley, again not long before his death, said 


to Harrison, “Why always thought you swung a 


= address the day, , an exhortation written by from ‘the 
_ words on Comte’s tomb. Later, too, there was a a choir which | came 


_ as a natural result of the s singing classes, which had been a success _ 
and in 1890 a hymnbook, compiled by Harrison and called ‘ “The 


‘Service o of Man” put in u The Comtean “sacraments” were 
i administered but there \ were } no ) robes, no candles, no incense. It must 7 
have been a as plain and u unaesthetic and unsensuous in its appeal a asa 
non- conformist but u -evangelical ‘group anywhere « could have 


wished. Certainly there was none of quality known the 


Comte had urged on his disciples they celebrate the occasion 


. 7 j when any individual member of their group entered upon a _— 


pees 


phase of his life. Here again he was in — not devagdlien ith Catholic 


practice but wi 
xpresses Comte’ s thought fairly we well, with exception that the rites 


_ he advocated were € very ‘simple. He called them sacraments, the old d 
30 See Harrison’ Autobiographic Vol. pp. 265-281, 


= 


= 


1ed 
re 
lm 
im Hall | 
acerdotalism—After 


a church’s s use of the | term to express | the channel by which the gr grace % 
Y 0 f God became available to man, Comte saw fit to use it in his. formu- — 
on n of ‘religious practices ‘to denote a religious 


is 100 t each ty in n the the. individual 
i of society at large bya public profession of duty under 
me visih sible external sanction.’ Among tl these sacraments were Pres- 
ples, t to Ch 
cation, corresponding to Admission, | to ‘signalize ihe. 
coming to adult age; Destination, to mark publicly the adoption of a — 


or a career; Marriage; Burial; Commemoration 


is 


— 


: = but the: religion of ‘duty—duty a as re revealed by sc science and as 


idealized 
= Certain festival days for the se servants of Humanity. The | 
of the year was the Day of Humanity, > the last day of the a 
‘year the ~sng of All the Dead; the fifth day of September was on the -_ 
calendar as the Day of Conte” s Death, and the last day of leap year 
Was the Day of Good Women. It is well igen of c course, that the 
_ Comtean year was to bea year of thirteen mon 
the achievement of that reform the months ont weeks were veneer 
by Positivists i in honor of great n men of the pa the past. 
5. Among the > Comtean ceremonies s was the worship of the Dead, 


| - practiced frequently, but t always certainly on on the pn day r of each 


ro year which was s called the Day of All ll the Dead. . This worship con- 


"sisted i in “expressing reverence for the great past t of Humanity, in 


I ceunohipey the debt of the living | to the dead. It allowed for 


bette ers to the dead, not as to supernatural agents * who may answer 


a request, but as to former human beings who had had to 


2 q _® Harrison, , Autobiographic Memoirs, Vol. Il, p. 279. 


Ibid. See ‘the typical exhortations and formulae of vows wre te used by and 


in the Creed of a Layman, 


— 
Cd 
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daily struggle fo or life and with their 


lower as they had lived nobly and for worthy social 
de ends, those now living are advanced in the progress of the race. T he 
Positivist theory on this point took pride to itself that it allowed no 
individual to be pre-occupied with his own death—a pre-occupation, _ 
they thought, which had been fastened upon | Christianity by the 


: ‘Fathers. The object of contemplation for them was The Dead— —a so- 


on arbitrary creation of Auguste Comte’s, 85 but a an institution rooted | 
deeply i in human nature, as witness its sway over primitive peoples 
the hold of the ne Catholic worship of saints. 
an - = activities, s, then, made v up the program of tl the Society i in n New- 
7 ton Hall. Similarity to the Chapel Street group’s activities is appar- 
ent, but there i is less i intensity in the ‘religion an and less priestly | leader- 
“ship than Congreve offered his flock. 
In 1893 3 the Positive Committee or or} New ton Hall g group began the 
a tm ofa ‘monthly journal, The Positivist Review. Beesly was 
its first editor, and among the contributors to its first number were 


F Victor Branford and Havelock Ellis, both, as a rule, somewhat criti- 
cal of Comte and all the activities of his followers. ’ The journal ren 
“under this name until 192 4, when it changed its title to Humanity. ed, 
The old na name then n became a sub- — but the same was — 


a servative evolutionist” or y of Positivism, based ona a body of pr prin- = 


36 
ciples an and not defending ar any one party  program.** Glancing through 


the i issues one comes upon discussions of the incorporation of of the 


J 4 proletariat i into modern society, a Positivist t conference on the politi- prs 
7 cal: and economic situation in India, a report of a world conferenc . 
« religion (held in Chicago, and judged a failure). Many discussions - 


4 coveries in science. . Throughout is displayed earnest effort to see all 


_ round the i issues s facing: the English people in in their policies ¢ at home 2) 


Beesly, The Worship of Dead. delivered at ‘Hall on the Dayo 
the Dead, 31st of December, 1890,” Positivist Reo., Vol. I, 1893, PP- 133 


Positivis Ree. Vol. 1 1, Jan. 1893; PI PP L 


fis 


cial pre- occupation in every way. This worship, they felt, was 
2 


3 


. centered on the ethics involved in the Great War, many on the objec. i 
_ tives and tactics of trades unions. Many articles reported new dis 
for 


QO 


— 
| 
om 
« 
di 
out to be a forum of opinion as truly as any series of discussions 
© 
frit 
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7 Humanity and 1 not just for England w would become t 
thoughtful readers. The tone is consistently against t British imperial- 
"ism. Of course, , much space is devoted to expositions of the Comtean| 


i) 
ee on ‘this s and that question, 1 n, much to pointing « out the influ 


r wr America’ 


“4 su a ears for the (OF anization of 
suggestion appe: g 


_ where the corporate life would facilitate the education of the children 
after thirty-two ‘years | (in December, 1925) the. journal ha had 
to be discontinued, chiefly for jack of funds. ’ The editors said, in mak- 

ing the announcement, ‘ ‘No note of re regret is here sounded. All civili- 
zation i: uched by the ide: bodied 
zation is now. toucl ed by the supreme i eas em odie ‘in’ suc 

maxims of "Auguste Comte’s as ‘Live for others’,’ ete., 
gallantly, hopefully, in the. mane issue > appeared this notice: 


“London Positivist Society. All those: who wish to see hein 


by a human religion, guided bya philosophy founded on ‘on science, 


directed ‘to ‘the service of Man, are cordially invited to enroll them. 


nclusion.- —Ww hy d did d this grou up, “devoted of 


i Humanity, fail t to make a greater impression in England? I For it must 
be gran need that they did fail, both in their dearest objective ‘of re- 


forming religion into a Religion of Humanity and in their effort to — i" 
make Comte and sociology widely known in England. The leaders” 


were able men. n. Frederic Harrison was an an outstandin g literary critic: . 


“the last survivor of the Victorians hip wars 


i __ scholars in the field of history, men of the highest ethical judgments, 7 


and able 2 at exposition—men of consequence, all of them. Around the 
af fringes « of the the group, as friends of individual members, if not of the | 
able 1 men: : John Morley, ‘Patrick Geddes, ‘Lor 

Lord Arthur Russell, John Ingram, Havelock Ellis, J. AL 


_ Hobson, Benjamin Ki Kidd. But, for this latter and more influential - 


One of the m most enthusiastic later a disciple of Congreve, Philip Thomss, 


? 


sal 


| 


— vari s of 
Ds in various towns of i? 
= 
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| 
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| , while they were e willing enough to o grant the su suggestiveness 
of Comte’ ite’s philosophy his. Religion of Humanity was s just so so 


_ much foolishness and a _ dead weight. Geddes pu put it it well when 


wrote in the columns « of the Positivist Review; “ Now w with the utmost = 


Tes ect and | gratitude for, and to the Positivist tradition, has i it not. a 
pect gr not 


om and nd George Eliot, friends of and 
igued with the philosophical and scientific ce 


‘ "pects of the Comtean literature, and embodied many of those ideas _ 
_ in their own writings. But though George Eliot could write her poem | 


“O May I join the Choir Invisible” in the best spirit of the Comtean | 


_ hope of subjective immortality, for the ideology of the Polity both — 
she and Lewes had only criticism.” ? George Eliot, however, did con- a 
tribute to both the Congreve and Harrison groups.* ' And so it went. - 
should be said, in ‘fairness, that if the Religion seemed to most 


persons ai an 1 unnecessary | burden te toa assume fe for the sake of s f service € to = 


then, , through i its strong adherent of f the 
Humanity But death found a Catholic.“ Kegan ] Paul a also 


and spiritually satisfying an- 


cient forms.* | So, too, did Malcolm ( Quin. Quin had been consecrated _ 
_ to the Positivist priesthood by Congreve, and for many years was 
of a Positivist Community at Newcastle-on-Tyne. But finally, 
: _ not altogether happily, he became “‘a common lay worshipper 1 in the 
~ Catholic Church .” His lack of com plete happiness was due to his 
wish that the Church could become more even 80) 
it was more satisfying t to bei in than out of it.4 


41 Geddes, in Vol. 32, pp. 145 ff., “A Current Criticism of the Positivist School. es: ‘ 
es @ Lewes’ Biographical History of Philosophy and his Life of Goethe, George Eliot’s Felix. ae 
Holt and her Spanish Gypsy are the works which most mirror Comtean notions. A recent book 
by Prof. Anna Theresa Kitchell, George Lewes and George Eliot, N.Y., 1933, makes their posi- ~ 
= tion very clear. See her index fer references. And of course chase i is Coces’ s George Eliot's Life, — 
especially Vol. III, which is full of interesting references. 
Frederic Harrison, “ Reminiscences of George Eliot,” in his. and Thoughts, — 


| 


til 

tis remained tradimonal in the main Tn becoming relic 

| 7 

w * 
bis unsatisfying religion, one that was not religious enough. Several 4 u 
found themselves communicants in the Roman Catholic 
|) 
q 
|) 


Patrick ( emp ipted the reasons f. 

Jack of wide and tere influence of this London gr group of Comteans. | 
Their ener energies, he thought, were ‘somewhat scattered and. used 
to 0 little effect i in ‘the London mae. ‘They | lacked first-t rate secre- 


entrance require 


by ‘scientific achievement.” However intellectual its” 
prominent, a relig gion based on science in the 


religion it was based, have ‘offer more than 


Huxley and Mill. As Harrison says S, Mater “weal fly at at a Posi- 
- tivist: with even more zest than at a bishop,’ 8 More quietly, but = 
- equally effectively ; Mill would point out weakness after weakness in 
Comtean system. | It was certainly true that Mill had contrib- 
uted more than a any one else to make his speculations known in Eng- _ 
“land? (meaning, ofc course, se, the Philosophy), but - the Polity he could 
. not a accept. He called i a “the completest s system, of spiritual andtem- 
& oral despotism which ever yet emanated from a a human brain, un-— 


less possibly that of Ignatius Loyola. 60 He regarded the fons errorum 


and 


n Comte’ later to be his inordinate | demand for unity 


ey towards which society has been tending and working through — 


the whole of history.” The Polity, to Mill, exposed “‘the 


historic Christianity, is a natural pessimism witha hope Ithas been a poem 


_ Geddes, “Recollections of Dr. Bridges,” in the. Positivist Rev., Vol. 33, pp- 113 ffand 128 — 
- bad Frederic Harrison, “ ‘Personal Reminiscences” in George Washington and cther American — 
ote Addresses, N.Y., 1901, p. 204. See Huxley’s “The Scientific Aspects of Positivism” in Lay 
aa, Fl Sermons, ‘Addresses and Reviews, London, 1870. An amusing side-light on Huxley’s methods is 
given in Sir Frederick Pollock, For My Grandson, London, 1933, pp- 99 ff. On “f 
ae a, Autobiography, edition with preface by John Jacob Coss, N.Y., 1924, p- 194. 
and | Positivism, London, 1865, Pp. 196, 118, 


society 
The are not, as we ve might expect, , recommended 
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> 
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wor 
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The public was not ready for them, and (3) the idea was abroad | 
ments were too much like the exami- 
nation rigt nch schools. (4) Finally, there was 
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spite of his aggressive of the doctrines of 
win, and Mill was never out of it so far as his logical acumen was 
So the criticisms won. In addition to the weaknesses. 
c _— ~pol ut by these two and by Geddes one other thing may be said. a 


‘The: Religion of Humanity was the wro ng kind of religion for the 


_ period in which these devoted men tried to organize and express it. 
They’ could have remained ¢ conventional middle~ -of -the- 


y did go: and were pond 


_man. They could have themselves agnostic and been in 
good and growing company of of followers of ‘Spencer i and Huxley. But 
to to worship no God, yet to worship; to deny pomp ar and d mystery, yet 
— to talk of facraments; to place the « claims of a vague Humanity 
_ above the claims of England—all this was to ‘mouth a religion — 
was no religion. It was neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. 
Thus the appeal was not great nor wide, and few w adherents were won 
_ for the Religion of Humanity. But just enough of it was known — 
_ for the criticism of it and its disciples to be extended to the science 


which Comte hoped he had founded and o on which he hoped 


build his Religion, sociology, » aS a has not yet 


pee “heey been made. the books are the ‘Frederic 
_ Nature and Reality of Religion. A Controversy between Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer, 

_ N.Y., 1885; Realities and Ideals, N.Y., 1908; The Positive Evolution of Religion, N.Y., 19135 
ce = Verba, N.Y., 1921; De Senectute, N.Y., 1923; Austin Harrison, Frederic Harrison: 
Thoughts and Moemeries, London-N.Y. » 1927; H. Taine, , Le Positivisme Anglais, Pasis, 1864. 

And among the pamphlets (consulted in the British Museum): E. S. Beesly, Letters to the 
oa “i Working Classes, London, 1870 (reprinted from Birmingham Weekly Post); The Social Future 
wd of the Working Class. A Lecture delivered to a meeting of Trades Unionists, May 7, 1868; Positio- 
_ ism before the Church Congress, London, 1889; Some Public Aspects of Positivism. Annual Ad- 

-_ 7 dress ...on the Festival of Humanity, 1 Moses 93 (1 Fan., 1887); Comte as a Moral Type. _ 


nual address delivered at Newton Hall on the Anniversary of Comte’s Death, 5 Gutenberg 97 7 
S Sept., 7885); Richard Congreve, The New Religion in its Attitude towards the Old. A Sermon 
«++ preached on the Anniversary of the Birth of Auguste Comte, 19 Fan., 1798 (1859); Two Ad-— 
dresses deliv ered on the Festival of Humanity ... Fan. 1, 1869 and Fan. 1, 1870. I. Systematic 
- Policy, II. Education; Human Catholicism. Two Sermons delivered at the Positivist School . 7 
on the Festival of Humanity . Fan. 1875 and 1876; Philip Thomas, A Religion 
‘This World... a Selection a Positivist Address. London, 1913; Philip Thomas, Our Church 
and the Faith of Humanity, London, 1910} Auguste Comte on Marriage and Lee London, © a 
gf 
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ministers to © consult t the 


placing it on foundation with that 


of for employ ments ‘persons qualified to exer- 


cise them; with n many other wild chimaeras, that never “entered be- 


“fore i into the heart of man to conceive, an and confirmed i inmetheold 
observ ation, that 1 there i is nothing so extravagant and 


i 


ABS 


two separate provinces w ces without i ‘intercourse >with each other. One ad- : 
ministered ‘the government, , the ¢ other enunciated the pr principles « on x 


to precedent and latter general 


_ without ever thinking how they could be applied. The one con- 
ducted business, the other directed minds.’”* 


From a modern we learn, that “Towards the end of the enineteenth 
4 century in France, the rev ‘olutionary party thought | best to avail it-— a 


4 self of the talents of certain theorizers who ¥ were called ‘intellectuals’ J 
a who, in fact, , pretended to submit prac practice to the test of the con- — 
that they reached logically from ce certain principles of theirs. 


Such naively thought they we were > enjoying the admira-— 
_- President al address at the Seventh Conference of the Pacific Sociological Society, Dec. 


ARETE 
HIs account of the Academy of Lagado, Gulliver — 
setoci of Political Projectors I was but ill entertained, the 
fessors appearing in my judgment wholly out of their senses; 
“which is a scene that never fails to make me 
happy people were proposing schemes for 
favorites upon the score of their wisdom, capacity and 
chapter on the effects of Hitérateurs upon the French Revolu- 
| 
— | 


tion of certain ‘groups who ho actually we were using them as mere tool : 


their 


Res same writer tells ‘us, 


4 Bows they ar are like them, and therefore feel <a te a 


by They uous connection with what fol- 


hey iad one scholar’s estimate of the motives and ex- 


lows; but t 


ploits of his fellows in social reform 


his a analysis of the British i ntelligentsia, Mirsky remarks that 
“The principal result of [the crisis of} 1931. for the intelligentsia w was 2 
its return to politics. That revival of interest in 1 politics was accom- 
panied by an increased need for a world view, fora system. The pur- 


pose e of this system was to save an intellectual from being i isolated, = 
to provide | him with a group, to enable him to feel pa part of. some 


‘greater whole, to elaborate a system of arguments to justify the 


aims of the whole, and i in short to provide him with ; a key to the chaos, 7 


confusion i into which reality seemed to » have t moved.” 


. i. Now let us return to our domestic mutton, and see how ‘much i it 
weighs i in | the scale. of public opinion, 


Th , President Hoover’s Research Committee on Re- 


= t Social Trends published two large volumes a and thirteen mono- - 


poten setting forth the g growing disorganization i in American insti- _ 
tutions. The introduction to ‘this monumental work declares that it 

ay. was ; not the function of the i investigators to interpret t their findings 


dam 
to outline policies based “upon them. T he editors point to the 
; 4 need for such completion, 2 and express the hope. that scholars who 
—— will integrate their data in into larger designs for ‘collective 


Despite this impressive admonition, our social situation to- 


it be done 


bd 
n. 


. 
appears more confused d and our ideas ab 


u 


‘ Vilfredo Pa Pareto, ’ The Mind and Society, 1779. 


a Jan Mirsky, The Intelligentsia of Great Britain, p. 40. 


the darkness of the ‘prejudices’ or ‘superstitions’ of their op 
“Tn point e straying farther from realities _ 
ectuals are convinced that they 
important role in the social hierarchy; _ 
{ 
>) _the so puzzling ¢ 
| da out : 
= 


seem less we received the warning. Of course, 
conditions have changed meanwhile. ~The prolonged | depression, a 
administration, international disorder, growing discontent have 
problems. . Still the question remains, ‘What have © 

intellectuals to offer r toward a a a solution of these difficulties? no . 

For the past three years, news s stands and book | shelves have 


“creaked with on business ‘recovery. Within this The 


| 3,000. news items about ‘the subject. A thousand and one schemes, | 


from slaughtering hogs t to y hatching eagles, v were in invented. The Brain 
9  . rust rose, , staggered and fell before the ‘Supreme | Court. The Pro- 
oonists. People began 


to ask, “Who a are the intelligentsia and what do they know about a 


priv by 22 upon the use of their in 
the New ‘Deal. I. They say that social reconstruction 


advise disseminating the findings. | Others u urge ge that scholars 


functions. Evidently were more concerned. 


academic methods than with social reform. 


7A) 


questionnaire on ‘social “The returns chow ‘that a 
-»? favor a mild type of socialism, including the reorganization of — 


overnment, disarmament, public ownership, t taxation of wealth -_ 
y for wo workers, freedom of labor organization, ,and greater civil 


ty. these aims are to be realized i is not clear. The writer 


s that such points s might be included in the p platform ¢ orm of a new new 


party to be led | by intellectuals. Unfortunately | there is 
i slight indication t that the Amer yew public wants Platonic leadership. 2 


In July, Fortune published a ampling of opinion throughout th the 


on certain debated socia al issues. Returns show that a 


jority of the poor favor sharing wealth, while the 


ainst it. The agricultural \ states are most 


ite 

| 

peels 

7 | cites SOO current magazine articl 

and The Times Index lists _ 

| 

libe 
| — 
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— to such a program; the Pacific Cans is sites it, with iesitae per 
cent undecided. Those in the lower income brackets believe that -_ 
job should be made available for everyone. The favoring majority — 
=f in small cities is more impressive than that among farmers. In prac- 
3 tically all | groups, most “persons consider that the charges for pri- a 
a vately managed telephone a and electric service are reasonable. On the - 
other hand, half think tax rates are This. straw vote suggests 
that location, occupation, , and incom na: 
eS. 


4 ent} groups in one the c country help us find our bear. 
ings. in March 19 1935 I sent 347 questionnaires o on the 
NRA to social scientists other scholars on this coast, to direc 
tors of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, to union secretaries in the 7 
local Labor Council, and to Washington State Senators. One veo 
= eighteen replies were received, of which ninety were complete 
_ enough for analysis and comparison. I do not claim that this “cheap, — 
and mechanical metho full disclosure of personal mo 


to run upon 
J 


"The first question was, 


Ev ery group thus divided into fav ond: 


wings. ‘A small total majority was against the measure. Those who 
sustained it, however, were more enthusiastic in their approval, so 
that the combined weight of all judgments fell on the positive side — 
_ (2). The commercial group was most decided in its disapproval; the = 


labor and backed the administration most 
See R. T. La Piere, “ ‘Attitudes vs. Social Dec. 
* See Stuart Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics. 
ss 10 was indicated by a check mark on scale below. 


ing hostility 


BE 
lim Bey 
Brea 
tellectuals toward social reform, it occurred to me that gathering a 
|) 
mma upon an assured amount of support, should they choose 7 al 
i; the issues mentioned.® The op 
res 


raises as to direction i in which savants might lead, 


It may be said that NRA presented a very complex situation, cer-_ 
a= phases of which baffled the judgment of many ‘thoughtful per- 


sons. That is granted. But like ambiva alence 1 is in other social 
issues. So > our were asked to “specify 0 one particular 


reaction. A majority y of all groups, except those i in 
mentioned first, effects \ upon the status of labor. J Adverse « criticisms. .* 


__ preponderated; but the social scientists and the senators teetere 


slightly toward commendation. Next i in importance was administra 
tion ¢ of the « codes, which point e ‘elicited few kind words from anyb body. 


professors w who dot not teach ‘economics made all the « derogatory 


comments upon regulation of industry; the social scientists depre-— 


‘ee cated reform by coercion. . Unfavorable judgment concerning effects as 


“As upon consumers and was the rule e. 


rations, and are! most expressive abot ut theory. 
ed, 


“hon NR NRA?” One-fifth of all saic 


partly explain t ‘this reticence. ce. However, one outstanding scholar in a 


state univ ersity wrote, “I ; am fifty, -eight y years old, and have minor — 


= children to support.” ’ The 1 non-technical professors were not 


guarded. They discussed the | issue rather freely, and even wrote © 


i ke about i it. Private conversation was their n main o n outlet. For s some teach- 


oa ers, ‘classes and open lectures offered a a natural channel for ¢ expres 
ng sion. 1. T ‘he business men and labor leaders had more to say before or- 
7: ganized groups and official boards. Labor was particularly active in “| 
‘ promoting its interests by meetings and resolutions. Such practical — 
| c Fe methods make the hesitant and detached approach of pedagogues 

- appear rather feeble. W hile the canemnecnaate debated | principles, men 


| he fourth s section of the questionnaire inquired what personal i in— 


or social circumstance s seemed 


‘sonal slant t was mentioned ‘in ‘two-thirds of the replies. The first sig- 
“nificant be bent, d by s scholars, i isa a kind o of f dispassion- 


t¥ 


ntists among them were perfectly balanced. This result 
Pp y : 
| 
— 
| 


© 


Book 
SCHOOL 
j > 


19 Commerce 
Teachers 
18 Government 


Republican 
Democrat 
39 Independent 

18 Academic 


School 


OCCUPATIONS 
65 Profession 


Sum c Sum of all all 


Weights 4:4 +2 +3 


of cases in each class) 


te, 


+ nw)|d 


because mend positions ike. 2y; Leaders= 


ve, 


= 


= 
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ate interest in t € social scientists sccm particu - 


larly ‘gifted with 1 this Olyn mpian poise. Ase second 1 t ndency i is more 
 enene e. It i is for labor, against privilege, and wishes amelioration 
- for all. We might c call it “the ‘the welfare urge. ” Non- technical profes - 


| sors and union | aders are e ‘especially The bias most 


» and a almost the only one recognized by practical 


n and | po oliti ians, is the prejudice for or against govern- 


ntr se of industry. All groups, except Labor, are divided in | 


of pesca and Government. The ‘confusing upthrust of NRA, be- 


tween individualism: and collec to” be the principal 


1e split in most st groups. 
4 As to the pressure of social circumstances in ‘moulding —_ 


there replies yield little direct information . Most persons ¥ were ‘unaware — 


ich ¢ conditioning. A few p professors 1 mention their association with 
people i in ‘moderate circumstances. Others ‘repeat their reasons for. 


accepting o or rejecting ig the plan, as causes es of that action. — 


a since each person ¢ designated his education, ‘occupation ; and politics, — 
_ wecan correlate such d data with the scale ratings, and so sO ) arrive at ata 


more defini definite | estimate of those formativ ve 


e formative in 
Using ve vectors to represent pre ponderating w weight of judgments a 
and majority « of persons for or against NRA in each group, we can 


pona 


- the resultant for Teachers is found to be much nearer to the wenition 

_ of the approving Government crowd than to that of the disapproving 

3 Chamber of Commerce representatives.” 13 Analyzing the v whole array 
=e by political connec tions, we ‘discover that | Republicans « are ‘sharply — 


opposed to Democrats a and Independents. Since a ‘majority of the | 
teachers are non-p partisan and constitute nearly four-fifths of 


mugwumps, this progressive ‘relation ‘appears: to be in 


Dividing the he returns according to degree « of education, we find 


those pe persons s with only cc common school training (S) are most en- 


-thusiastic i in their support ort of NRA; whereas two-thirds of the col- 

(A) are it. majority o niversity men | oppose t 


2 See L. Thurstone, “Vectors of the Mind,” | Psych, Re Rev., 0.5 41, 1-335 Woolston, “Seepbroth 7 


es, Social Forces, 6, no. 3, pp- 373-375: tir 
ant refer to positions located on the chart. 


Gish 


e+ 


sive 


mental: 
it, 
4 
- 
— 
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are, ave done ‘post- “graduate work, and constitute 
in’ this class, ‘their cautious estimate may ay be partly 


le to critical | training. None - of the labor “group, few : of the legisla- 


ors. anc 


~ 


te ‘al manual La 


~ four- fifths. There seems to be slight connection between teaching and 


manual work. Yet the trend of opinion ‘among instructors is more 
eee to that of Labor than to the judgment of lawyers and 
_ editors who are classified with them. . The latter are identified with - 
© Commerce : and Government. This. split i in the p professions n may ‘indi- | 


al aA new economic ic alignment of teachers— shift is 


Vy. 


= helps tc to poste them rather definitely. Effective | majorities i in- 
crease less rapidly than do > approving judgments; but : apparently 
"liberal teachers a and business men are turning toward new w po 


- solutions of social problems. At least our samples indicate as much, 


‘The last section of the questionnaire asks for suggestions concern- 
"ing the function of American scholars in social reform. About fifteen ‘ 
a per cent of all say, “ “Keep out! ” “Scholars are unfit, because they are _ 

is prejudiced by theory and misled in politics . he professors them- 


selves advance m most of the ostensible reasons. . Our analysisofthere- = | 


Bs: 
| 
j 
; 
= 
J 
4 
ae 


There a appear to be loose positive three centers, as 
Conservative (~_) ~——Liberal (*+_) Progressive (+, 


_ Associations: ‘Teachers Government: 
Education: University School 
Angular relations of vectors show he two roupings are scattered. 
gular relati s »P g 


| 


—— 
< 4 
Beg 
fourth: 
= 
‘Doth education and poutics seem rather closely connected with a 
gttibution of ratings by class of workers, a key to their preferer 
bt does the relation with 
ae ted) politics appear reliable. 
| 
| 
“ale 
throug t ec uster oO We Pp C1) a ail 4 
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political | connections do influence the opinions of teachers—as well 


those of ‘everybody, else. the pip of ch 
2 the respondents hold the 


The wi unanimity 


s mal 


uld 


pr sebetved he ad pub 
relations through writing. In brief, seems 
to be that men n of learning tell other how t to solve ‘prob- 


a small minority urge forthright opinions and fearless action. Bee of 
these teach social : science. . A handful have ed i 


on a social They a are more highly educated and partisan 
the run of men about them. . They are also less cobperative, 
cause they resent interference with. their preferred occupation. They 
are humane in sentiment, cautious in 1 judgment, _ and restrained i in 
expression. Such traits are commonly attributed to high- -brows. They 
"believe that their job consists in solving problems, rather than in 


“claiming: “public rewards. . They shrink from. assuming | “responsible 
because ‘that involves swift deci sion and rash action. 


Their connections are bourgeois, a and their policy is opportunist. 


ae So much we may have known from looking in a glass or may have 
guessed by glancing about us. Perhaps the features of our r type are 


sharply defined by comparison with other varieties. 


fl We used NRA as a test question, because, until recently, it was i. 
the most widely debated social issue before the American public. Al-  __ 


though now consigned to a judicial purgatory, , the > problems i it raised 


still remain. 1. How shall we we ‘conserve > natural resources and i increase 
72 ‘consumption; red 


ty 


sce 


iF 2 


— 
L perchants in stressing research for teachers is re- | ‘ 
supply ideals. More than a q 
is a scholar’s chief business. Th it 
between those who believe that his j 
Oth a a a a a ne 4 
— 
i 
eseinquiries 
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prices or production should be boosted first presents many difficul- 

ties. So i it is my belief that the present generation of teachers will 

continue to attack such questions of adjustment much as they have 
in the past. Their prev ailing attitudes 
. probably not be very different thiscoming November, 

i e now arrive at the most important Part of our disquisition, | 
namely, its conclusion. We © might here wax oracular and urge that 

ow we > should first agree u upon : social objectives; then, study ways of at- 

taining ; them; next, disseminate such information; and finally, , de- ‘ 


velop agencies to promote action. But this course seems 
Besides, we should all probably prefer to find ‘different 
work at in our own way; and reach new solutions. 


| 
re 
lm 
| 
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THE CONFI IGURATION 


havior possessed by a social group of Desai beings. . Su cha 
inition, of course, refers only to the content of culture, so it is usu- - 
| ally added that the elements or traits which compose a culture are | 
into a pattern, and that these vary 


- science of antheopology has Progress sed along with the in- | 


accumulation: of data ‘more careful methods o 


a 


= 


rch, , the concerning culture have been Rather 
t later” 


tr RPA 


& 


. 
bs 
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‘of these wholes. This f paper is s an attempt to consider so some 7 


he number of approaches to the study of | culture have been tried 
on and discarded by anthropologists in their efforts to obtain an 
ever clearer understanding of what culture really is. Among these, _ 
the evolutionary approach, the rigid diffusionist approach, a: and the a 
: racial appocech, in the technical meaning of these terms, | are no 
longer taken sen seriously by students of the science in this c country. 
At the p present time two principal methods" ‘or approaches to, the 
study y of culture divide r most of the contemporary students ; among 


them . These twe two > schools s of “thought, if they m may be s sO o called, ar are 


ris 


+3 


= 


usually termed the historical approach and the functionalist ap- 
proach respectively. I do not mean to imply that ¢ there is not con-_— 


ss iderable overlapping both i in practice and ‘in theory. But I think” 


there ar are few qualified observers who would not t agree tl that there are 


or at least the er of the two ) respective methods think 


it 

a 

tionalized attitudes and forms of behavior have been admitted 
| of the content of cultures, and with their admittance increasing “Had 

has been paid to the functional aspect of culture. One 

‘ties 4 a i 

— | 

| 
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fundamental differences between ‘them. Yet bot 


approaches are intended to ‘0 enlighten us us concerning ‘the realities of 
culture, and t there: is little do doubt that they succeed i in doing so 80, 
may ay attempt to state them in. very few words, and in so doing 
: run the risk of error or oF exaggeration, the differences | between the two 


approaches, in their pure forms, seem to b e the following: As 


+ method of the ‘essential realities of culture the historical 
ach! eee major emphasis on past ev ents. _In 1 fiel d — 
ed first to be thoroughly described, then e et 

t. I 


find it difficult to understand how this ee od 


rt as either futile or useless. Cansei ithout the in- 
by distributional studies, linguistic 
other studies of the. historical we. -are in 


= 


te 


ng of Chibcha, that the 


- ailememeas Carrier tribes have the pot potlatch while the e northern ones 


_ do not a: and the like. All facts of this s sort aid greatly in our under- 


standing o of any culture. It has been objected that many -of the histor- 


mane ‘ical re reconstructions ‘thus | produced for preliterate cultures, at least, 
“cannot be | proven and 1 that they are not ‘clear in detail. my 
a these criticisms, even where they ; apply, are of less importance — 


than another; namely, that the historical approach is often useful — 


but is not complete as an explanation of cultures. Even 

that a complete knowledge of every fact in the history of a given - 
culture would explain the peculiarities of the pattern and the form 
and function of the culture both in detail and as a \ whole—an a as- - 


st umption which | I believe open: to dou bt on theoretical g 
knowledge i Is unattainable. It i ‘is impossible. ever wholly to re- 
construc the j past ofa | culture, just as it is impossible ev ev er to obtain 


= _ the complete genealogy of a an ‘individual. In order t to 0 do sc so it would © 
bes necessary know precisely every historical fact « of the culture’ 


7 “4 past, including ; all the hereditary factors in the the population | and the 


minutest - details of of the « environmental variations. The historical ap- 


- proach can n tell us us when and how a a limited r ‘number of t traits became : 
parts: of the culture, but it in n the larger se sense it cannot tell us why ——_ 


As represented in he 


| 
ge studies, for instance, we learn how it happened that the basic me- ee 
chanical appliancy | ic 
| 
| 
yo 


NFIGUR. ATION PROBLEM IN CULTU RE 
of the older historical view and also against t what are considered i its 


stati implications f for culture. Here the major emphasis i Is placed 


t the functioning of t traits in cultures considered as integrated 
wholes.’ * Particular attention been given t to the functioning. of 
kinship, structures, although theoretically the study of such struc- 
tures does not form the boundaries of this approach. Many contribu- 
tions | have been made » through the use of this method, of which the 
most important, from the theoretical viewpoint, are: first, stimula- 
| ‘tion of attention toward the dynamic aspects of cultures; and sec- 
ond, emphasis upon the consideration of cultures as wholes. Taser 
as it has a to define all cultural form in terms solely of func- 
functionalism has failed of completeness. 
a all. carry on the same general functions in more or 


less complicated ways. In the last. analy sis s these functions are based r ; 
4 


on the biological a1 and psy ychological needs « of individuals i in the gen- 


a eralized « environment o of this planet. Once all the tr traits have ‘been 
he ‘identified and their functions pointed o out, the question s ‘still 1 remains 


as to > why « certain peculiar trajts fulfill certain particular functions 
na WwW hy is So fundamental a a a function as the mere introduction of food 


; “into the alimentary tract accomplished i in so many different ways i in 


BA 


ii 


different cultures? Why do we i in America use the fork or spoon held 


in the right hand for this purpose and not chopsticks, — 


Skewers, -spatulas, or the bare hands? Why is law administered ac- 
_ cording to the Code N. apoléon i in Louisiana and according to the Eng- 
_ lish common law in the remaining states? Why are the supreme po- a 


litical functions fulfilled by a democratic council i in Berber North | 
ms 

“that in in many instances function i is “conditioned independently by 
q form, somewhat a as a a work of art is s conditioned i in the way it affects 


a by its medium. Tei is no denial of the close interrelationship | be- 


tween form and function to say that: all cultural forms « cannot | be 


solely by their functions, but itis a a denial of the complete. 
plain 


= 


7 


‘ a this general approach, on seem to be some differences between them concerning theoreti- 
eal implications. There also seems to be some hesitancy it in expressing, | in print at least, acom-— 
prehensive framework of theory. The presen n 
following sources: B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, N. x ‘1922, pp. I> 273 
“Anthropology,” Encyc. Brit., 13th ed.; “Culture,” Ency. of Soc. Ses. ” N. Y., 1931; A. R. be,’ 
= Brown, The Andaman Islanders, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 229-234; “Kinship agence.” 


gies in California,” Amer. Anthro., 37: §30-§35; “On the Concept of Function in Social Science,’ 
Amer. Anthro., 37: 394-402; Present Position of Anthropological Studies,” 
Address, ‘Section A, Brit. Assoc. for Ado. of Sci. ee London, 1931; ‘Patrilineal and 
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s of a method \ which relies exclusively on n such explanation 


este oe historical : material « can an frequently s shed s some light, and as 
a long a as such material of of z a reliable sort can be obtained I I see 1 no valid 
“| reason f for eliminating n research of 1 the h historical type from s studies of - 

culture. Actually no such attempt is ‘made at the present time, al- 
though i it is sometimes advised that historical research and archae- | 
. ology be relegated ‘to disciplin nes separate from social anthrop ology ey & 

Unless artifacts and techniques are to be considered no part of 
culture, Manin this demand for a definite split between social an- a | 
thropology and other cultural studies limits any claims the function- 
lists may have made for the study of cultures as wholes. Actualiy _ 
_ it is doubtful that there are many anthropologists i in the United 
States who practice ce either a narrow functionalism or a narrow his- 


torical approach. Ati is becoming g increasingly that both 


4 functionalist researches may be, or one group of proble ems has 1 not been _ 
-@ » ¢ gr oup of problems 
_ answered by either approach, nor ‘by those using what we have called 
the historico-functionalist approach. These problems have to do with — 
the characteristics of cultures as wholes, and of their several ele- 
‘ments as parts of wholes. Why, in certain cultures, are some func- 
tions suppressed and others emphasized? Why, in other words, does 
- ia culture have its own peculiar pattern of functions? If these 
ots functions: are said to be governed by cultural attitudes, \ what then 
is it that determines the attitude p pattern ? Why is it that no two 
cultural” patterns a are e exactly alike? Environment and foreign cul- 


contacts may y condition | the whole pa pattern, but ‘obviously 


mining their peculiarities of pattern and internal o —— 
Rk . Radcliffe-Brown, “Kinship Ter: iinologies in Califor ia,” Amer. Anthro., 3 


A 
ee. 
4 
4 
| 
order to approximate an adequate understanding it. t the f 
displeasing certain partisans, I may dub the resulting combina- at 
p 
| 
tm 
ig gs 
= 
of these factors, even when reasonably constant, produce reasonably 
MAL constant effects upon different cultures. The form of artifacts may 
cultural attitudes, but we also know that artifacts are in 
— 
| 


NFI IGURATION PROBLEM IN CUL TURE 
and giving unity to » the whole, which defies analysis of the usual ki kind. er 
Iti is tempting to call this « configuration or Gestalt. 


Sof far as I know the o only A American anthropologist ¥ who has —" 


& is term with. special meaning in studies of culture is Professor Ruth 
nedict, ‘ who has called attention to the - configurational nature of © a: 


and forms behavior in certain cultures. Let us consider 
: some of the general implications of the concept and its applicability 


the study of culture, in all aspects. 


> 


parts. laborated, however er, asa phil. 
osophical concept and applied to one. branch of knowledge by the 
Gestalt school of psychology. Configuration or or Gestalt, says » Koffka, 
Is is“a category 0 of thought t comparable to to other g general categories like 


substance, causality, function Its generality is so great that 


one is forced t to ask whether causality it itself or substance does not 


fall ill legitimately under Its e essence is found i in n two main n prob- : 

lems: first , the problem of the ‘relation b between whole and its 
parts; and, second, the problem « of harmony, adaptedness or or tele- 
ological perfection of certain morphological structures and ty pes of — 


behavior.” Says Kohler: ““W henever a process. dy namically dis- 


~ 


tributes and regulates itself, determined by the actual situation in 1° 
. the whole field, this process is said to follow principles of Gestalt- 


Theorie. In all cases of this type the process will have some charac- ~ 
ly 


teristic which exists in an n extended area on ly, So that aconsideration _ 
_ of local points or local factors a as such will not give us full insight into © 


the nature of the p process. 
- In the corollaries of the | concept which w will be discussed following, 
I 


RENE 


4 


have attempted t to abstract what a appear to > be the fundamentals. 
» Be 
of the theory from | the subjoined works.? The. special il applications t to 


a the field ¢ of psy ychology of course do not interest us us here, b but the pt / pro- 


“ponents o of the concept have, although m modestly, suggested the the uni- 


‘ ‘Ruth: Benedict, ‘ ‘Configurations ns of Culture in North Anthro., (1932): 
1-29; Patterns of Culture, N.Y.. 
Kurt Koffka, “Gestalt,” Ency. of Soc. Scs., 6: pp. 542-645. 
a © Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology, N.Y., 1928, p. 192. 
_ E, Heibreder, Seven Psychologies, N. Y., 19333 H. Helson, “The Fundamental Prosposi- 7 7 
tions of Gestalt Psychology,” Psychol. Rev., 40: 13-32 (1933); “The Psychology of Gestalt,” 
Amer. Jour. of Psych., 36 (1925): 342-70, 494-525; 37 (1926): 25-62, 189-223; K. Koffka, 
“Gestalt,” loc. cit.; The Growth of the Mind, N.Y., 1926; W. Kohler, Gestalt Psychology, N.Y., 
1928; O. L. Reiser, “Gestalt Psychology and the Philosophy Nature,” Philos. 
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__-versality of t its application to other 


numbered whole, the inner structure and function as well a 


- from the peculiarities o of th the dy: namic ‘grouping under ¢ consideration. 


2 of, and i in connection 
with, all the others. «Homogeneous totalities are merely : ee 
= 


wholes and are not to be regarded a as configurations. 


. What are the ; properties + of configurations?—Form i in the largest 
sense is said to be the most important property of any configuration, 
; although different. configurations have different degrees « of accentua- 


tion or articulation. Asa a corollary of form, each configuration is built 


n some principle of organization which may be called coherence or 7 
struct, , and every configuration either possesses or tends tow ard 
certain or end. Furthermore, ‘every configuration possesses a 4 
— peculiar to it alone in addition to the general proper- 
sed by all configurations. In every case the law of inne 
prevails. nena the requirement of internal bal- 


very) wh 


configurations, it is doubefal static ‘configurations 

actually exist. A temporarily s static configuration n may be met with a 

for which, however, dynamic principles are res ponsible. 


4. Since configurations are dynamic, what are the laws ; ‘governing — 
change?—Configurations change subject to requirements applyi ing 


them as wholes. Change may be due to inner or outer forces, al- 
jithin the str icture itself. 


though usually they proceed from force 


SW 
* all cases s changes which « do not in ne ve destr 
requir 
tion: and the « change | is ‘made in some definite dir 


Configurations, hi however, tend to resist changes, i.e ton 
their structures against disturbing forces. A change in one part or | 

a aspect of a a ‘configuration can be made only at the cos of change : 


4 


| 
ii 
al 
in 
__ belonging to such fields. A configuration may be strong or weak de- q 
cog 
soci 
tech 
im = 


» 


al 
5. WI hat ¢ tare the moe ana 
Da 
What are the relations of members to to their ir configurations? — ~Anal- 
7 ‘teration of the parts changes the whole. The | same part, however, 3 
"possess different properties in different configurations. Any 
change i in a part contrary to the general tendency of the whole will 
be: resisted. With these se general principles i in mind, let us see if there 
set up accord. 
ance with certain inner necessities = ie 
It is one of the principal j justi- fay 
for the : primitive peoples that ethnological data 


make clear fundamental social facts” that are: confused and 
| rwise not open ‘to demonstration. ( Of these none seem to me more 


important than this of fundamental and distinctive crea 


in culture that so o pattern existence, me condition the emotional and 


q 
out the behavior proper to: its opposites.”” But she goes on n 
| that “there are e of course. aspects of culture, especially o aterial a 3 
| culture, which are nt of many of the aims s and virtues a a 
4 


it from the atti. 


mind a as s to whether I considers configuration 


m 
Configurations of Culture i in n North America,” loc. Cit. 


{ 
‘4 
| 
~ is 
what are usually termed 
7 aspects of culture as some the principle 
technical a yehavioral aspe are merely ac 
ehavioral aspects e former are mere! 
d to both, or that the former 
does not extend t fee? 


“4 


* 


tific concept or simply a asa descriptive te term in 


are, , however, ample reasons for suggesting that if co 
iguration concept applies to one part t ofa a culture, it applies. to > the 


a culture asa 1 whole, i. é., to material a as well as to non- material culture. 


” Fee we have the modification which so often if not invariably be- 


* falls a 1 foreign trait after i it becomes « a part | of fa new “culture. e. The _ 


. 7 icissitudes suffered by: the tobacco complex i in its diffusion around | 7 
the 


world,’ and the wide variety of ceremonial form, dogma, and 


* me exhibited by the world religions i in the course of their spread F 
= 
a n their’ respective centers are cases in a trait so” 
. = ed after borrowing as to become almost un 


process of, course is especially familiar in ut witness ; 


thee conversion of American automobile c casings into in North 


Africa, of American telegraph wire into neck k hoops i in n Ethiopia, « of | 


Chinese ceremonial gun- -powder into > war material in ‘in Europe, 


Al democracy i into various types es of dictatorship an and l oligarchy 


in South America, of the Basket Maker s semi- -subterranean dwelling | 
; into » the Pueblo kiva, and s so on. From the information we have there 
is a growing: feeling that. when a trait is borrowed either i its form | is 
modified, the attitudes and behav ior surrounding it are modified, s 
both. It looks very much as if ‘the trait or in ‘question is 


distributing and regulating itself” — or 


Of course it may be said that this is — mysticism, that the trait 
4 does not adapt itself, nor does the culture adapt traits to its con 

; figuration automatically. The individuals who possess the culture are 
doing the adapting. But what i tis it that c causes | the in of 


| 


“Apparently. the compulsory nature of the configuration as a a ‘whole 


? 


? aS — 

On the other hi hand v we are familiar with cases in in which the culture © 


“ 


‘uA has s changed its pattern asar result of “s shock. ” Tuse the: word shock co 
to refer to any factor or Ci ircumstance to which : it is bey yond ‘the 


powers of the culture ulti mately to adjust. Its results may be rapid : 


Say ce, Primitive Arts and Crafts, Cambridge, 1 1933, PP- 209, with references 


4 
4 
| 
¢ a 
lo 
Re: 
tn tea 


just, either collapses or is succeeded by | a new configuration com-_ 


& ; good re reason to to believe, for instance, that the introduction of the 


horse resulted i ina a new configuration of Plains culture.” The inven-_ 
tion of the s steam engine “upset the old. configurations ¢ of Ww 


cultures and reconfiguration | has been going o on ever since as the. ~~ 


sult of mechanical invention. The ‘introduction of the e cheap a auto- 
d 


: mobile in in 1 the United States i is a close ; analogy to the introduction of 


the horse to the Plains 1s Indians—both prc provided ready an and relatively _ 


rapid transportation for the common man—yet the fundamental 


lifferences in their respective results are apparently | due to the fact 


= different configurations w were shocked and reorganized. The | 
introduction of spirituous liquor has resulted in the complete col- 
leper of some configurations of Indian culture, and it is entirely | con- 
“ ceivable that the i invention of the complex traits which we know ras 


[? ransplantation is a shock which a configuration rarely aeieee 


in its original form m except for short periods when the configuration 

temporarily “preserved. by authoritarian ‘measures. The culture of 

the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana p possesses a configuration differ- 


that « of their ancestors i in West ‘Africa. The culture of 


America differs in configuration from that of the English original, 


igh the cx content of. the first was. in n the beginning, at least, a 
practical duplicate o of the | content of the ; second, and despite t the fact - 


| Clark Wiasler, “The on of the Horse in the Development o: of Plains Culture,’ a 
Amer. Anthro., 16: 1-25; W. D. Strong, “The Plains Area in the Light of Archaeology,” Amer. 
Anthro., +» 35: 271-287; A. L. Kroeber, “Native Culture of the Southwest,” Unio. of Calif. Publ. 
|} Amer. Arch. and Ethnol., 23: 375-398. 
_ # Examples of shock are too sumerous to to mention in the si space allotted here, but the fol- 
lowing might be cited from recent literature: In the Oceanic islands, ‘‘in the more accessible 
and hospitable regions trade and mission activities produced what might be called a ‘native- 
mission-trader’ culture which, in temporary absence of further cultural penetration tended to — 
reach an equilibrium ” (Felix M. Keesing, “The Changing Life of Native Peoples in the Pacific — 


Area: A Sketch in Cultural Dynamics,” Amer. Four. of Sociol., 39: 443-458). In East Africa 


the introduction of certain elements of European civilization has resulted a 
Peace enables peoples to move as individuals instead of in clans or bands . . . and makes for 


< contact between tribes . . . This has led to the spread of the Swahili language whist i is having - _ 


an important influence in 1 the development of a national rather than a tribal culture. Modern 


- SS money is breaking down the former bonds of kin and family, and the younger generation is 


now striving for prestige and wealth through formal education. The education of women 
leads them to despise field work and increases their wants, thus militating against polygyny 
(see Richard Thurnwald, ‘Social Transformations in East Africa,” Amer. Four. of : Sociol., 38: 


R. Herskovits, Rebel Destiny, N.Y 19345 Morton C. Kahn, Djuka, N.Y. 1931. 


posed of s f some e of the old elements and | perhaps s some new ones. —— 


_or slow in appearing. The configuration as such, to ad- 


it 


~ 


q 
; 
q 
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— interchange « of ideas, if not of artifacts, since 


transplantation. The transplantation of 1 of cultures seems almost i in- 


variably to result i in new configurations s sooner or later. The immedi- 


ate result of transplantation seems to be: not so ‘much the change i in a 


formo or quality of the ‘component traits, as their dislocation from their 
ation. In the New England « colonies, ; 


‘for i instance, religion and pte deowenes of the social organization 


_ were dislocated, with consequent necessity for regrouping or recon- 
we 


df figuration. In = rt, it seems that most of the phenomena which \ 
» speak of as ope '$ O of soci al change are really aspects of ; of cultural con 


An the we we have out seem to be evidences 


a 
‘es of culture i is ; shown by the internal co com- 


pulsiveness which : seems. to be. constantly, at work. This i is best illus 


trated by the | “processes ‘eby individual attitudes and behavior 


or that. 


Ww 


Todas practice that the -Caribs eat tree 
Tibetans usually go all winter without a bath. Not only has the 
-—Ametican never practiced such traits, but also the po seeibiliey that > 

any human n being | would do so so has never occurred to him. T he i in- 


pressure fo for conformity has been well ‘studied i in Euro- Ameri-_ 


can cultures by sociologists and psychologists. and there seem seems auiead ) 
This been well by R. La and Cheng Wang, in and Se- 
quence of Social Change,” Amer. Four. of Sociol., 37: 399-409.‘Stripped of all encumbrances, __ 
the general present day concepts of social change may be stated thus: 1. Any developed society _ - 
is an ‘organic whole’ in that the social needs which arise when men are in association are ful- 
filled through social eng e.g. institutions, in a state of delicate equilibrium. 2. Modifications _ a} 
ion disturb the equilibrium and necessitate change or adjust- — 
in all institutional structures in order that functional equilibrium may be regained. © 
3. Change appears most frequently in that least-stable aspect of society, man’s technique of | 
nature control.” The following steps are mentioned as most frequent in process of change: 7 
_ (a) invention or borrowing in nature control, (b) institutional maladjustment, (c) institutional 
readaptation, (d) ideological adaptation. The authors point out, however, that changes may 
_ occur in inverse order, as in China, where re change | began with h ideological borrowings by stu- 
A. L. Kroeber, “Handbook of the Indians Bull. 57, 


| 
‘whe . | 
| 
| ks _ of introduced traits or in change of the pattern itself. There are cul- | 
tures, on the other hand, notably those of central California, which 
"have apparently maintained their configurations undisturbed for 
il 
lm an become unthinkable. Amazement or disgust usually is the reaction 
4 
ae 
3 
d 
| 
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this p process ss by calling it 


es, 
‘the more few any ‘individuals are conscious of the 
a a 


As ssuming the moment that cultures are configurations, 


some of First, each culture | has 


“internal on organization or r structure, governed requirements of 
its peculiar internal needs. Third, each culture has direction." From 


the configurational point of view the problems of all three of these 
attributes are too closely ‘interrelated to be separated or analyzed 
piecemeal. Each culture must be “adequate,” , adequate enough 
to ‘preserve its configuration it in its peculiar situation. 7” hen ade- | 


J quacy 1 no longer exists, the configuration a as such no 


lor onger exis ts. 
cultur e 


Thus we see why the inavanh organization or struct 


ul 
po be what ‘it is and nothing else if the confi gurati 
€ pr 


change, just as a hy drogen atom must consist of on 
neutrons arranged and in a relatively fixed wa 


i atom, but nitrogen, or something else, or ‘nothing. Thus in view of 
‘inner necessity in culture involves n no notion of gr group mind or or oa 

Et be adequate a a culture mu must be able to withstand external and — 


internal ‘strains. Th he degree of ability. ‘to withstand either 


al organization or structure, the degree of 
esion among the parts thus organized. 
probably the principal internal strain with. wh 


— 


tend i is the fact ithe t rests on | human individuals. I 


ne to disagreement amo ong themselves, thus ‘tending t to cause» 
strain in n the culture i in which they are e living. ” e wanys refer the c con- 


fact that i in any important differences are to be 


Iti is possibly i in the of directions, or “trends,” that the most results may be 
expected in in prediction « of of cultural events. ents, 


=, 


THE 
reason to believe that it extends to all aspects of culture. Rus- 
rs, has made individuals conscious 
| 
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natural ability among due t to the. fact that mental and 
phys sical inheritances. differ. (2 2) 0 Mental and phy sical peculiarities, : 
together with the mere, accident c of being born ar and sone in certain. 


m may call socia al ability. Social errs is ; the. power 0 of re indiv ridua use 


play a part in his culture, always keeping in mind that ‘the c ultu 
has a definite conhqueating and direction. (3) Variations i in ca 
ability are also caused by physical accidents, such as crippling or 


disease, and social accidents, ‘such as loss or or accumulation of prop- 


balanced. T herefore each 


as the organization, ‘to > which with 1 more o1 or 


wes 


| ‘similar abilities, from the f ag tof view w of the culture i in question, are 


‘ical | groups, professional and ‘interest t groups, ond so on, are all 


amples ¢ of this grouping. The configurational “aspect of each ‘social a 


o> cs 


culate makes n nerely a a 1 selection of all ‘the possible ty ty pes of social 


groups. (2 ) Even calaet two cultures contain groups of the same type, 


aite wwe 


the structure of the groups in question tends to vary according to 
culture. Thus the family, which is probably universal, varies in size, 
_ Organization, and membership from culture to culture. The same 


pe be said “ the sib (w here i It is found), social wervid age groups, 


‘tions peculiar to the in which they are The ‘sib, for 


instance, , may have political, religious, economic, and other 


functions in different cultures, and i it is probably doubtful: that a 
close examination 1 would show “exact duplication of of | sib functions in 


cultural organization also varies according t to ‘the 
one culture ‘the family ‘may be in the loca 


_ We know little enough about these nie 
groups seem to be universal in all cultures; pra sex groupings, age 
- groupings, and the family. Again, however, the membership of any 
such group and its functions depend upon the culture in which it is 


Tess they can be adequately composed and 
a i 245 | 
a gs 
| 
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is s probable that the social | is t most vital 


o be downs on ‘these problems. The influence of the s social 
organization on the individual has long been recognized, | but the 


compulsory influence of the social organization upon itself, growing 
of the necessities of the whole cultural ‘configuration, has. been 


ce We k have mentioned a a few familiar facts suggesting the the applicabil- : 
- ity, of the configuration concept to culture. I do not regard | such ap- 


- plicability as thereby proven. It is merely suggested that more work 


4 be done with this concept in mind in order to test its applicability to 
study F urthermore, even if, or it is accepted 


“than the of the answered all the 
tions, of biology. The application of the configuration concept to cul- 
- ture, re, if vi alid , would i in itself o nly provide us with « a framework of | 


reference anda direction of inves vestigation which, it t is hoped, would 


enable v us to learn 1 more of the fundamental r realities of cultures. 


Ww hat are some of of the conceivable p practical res results 0 of studyi ing cul- 


tures from this point t of view? 
ron ee A concept of unity i Is prov vided i in the study of cultures which | 
does not inv the misleading implications of such uch concepts as the 


in biologi al theory, the group mind, | geo- 
a graphical determinism, ¢ or r the — that c culture is a mere collection 
of traits related by chance. 


(2) Emphasis is brought to Sow upon the study of cultures as 

wholes, and attention is shifted from consideration of the mechanical 
ee of individual traits to their configurational attributes. 


‘This the. pointing « of a pes of s of which 


| content and culture form as in function , since they are al all parts" s of 
the same | problem. T Thus the « configuration concept implies the aban- 


ft donment of no investi tigat ational methods or in interests already proved 


worthy, but ra ather their intensification and synthesis, , plus thi the super- 


position of interest in in configuration process). 


(4) Emphasis upon the study of than 


te 


AN 


— 
Be: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
> 


culture, since each configuration peculiarities of its own. T his 
does not mean that a generalizing science of culture is out of the - 
but rather that w we must k know more about attributes 


re futile effort to “a: 


“causes? of Phenomena, a consistent — 


_ provided f for all as 


tained by simp le cause-and-effect methods. 


(7) If not con nfiguration, some large princip ple will 


at 


to be found to shed light on the problems, mentioned above e, “which 
at beyond the range of present concepts. 
Research: Projects which seem to hold unusual of re- 
upon configuration and its problems are many, 

which the following might be mentioned: 
(a) Study of a culture previously ‘reported before contact with 
civilization, with a view of determining the mode, m manner 


de details of configuration which has resulted 


the population i is ‘made up of recently settled individuals of 


racial and cultural backgrounds. A 1 number of South th American 


Study of ‘econfiguration in a simpler culture, in the act actual 


ver been used it in fi hip gone sof rela- 


which cannot be discussed here. — 


(b) Study y of a a culture in the process of in which | 


|) 

j : Ethnographic processes such as diffusion, migration, trait 

, 
! F 

: 


adn = 


ig 
CONTRIBU TION TOW ARD ANALYSIS OF 
‘HE MECHANISM? OF CUL’ TURE 


studies have i in ‘the last 
(decades provided m materials \ which n may be e helpful i in \discovering 
thea agencies s producing ¢ civilization and culture. Consequently 


ar of some antiquated concepts may be advisable. 
. dy of contact between different peoples and between dif- ie 


cu ult tures has revealed that the so-called “‘primitive” ‘cultures 


& 


ave been exposed to various influences and changes, and that i itis 


wean 


necessary to discard the assumption of their ‘permanent stability 
during many hundreds or thousands of Migrations of men, 
exchanges of women, reception of refugees , trade relations, | and 
so » hi e been instrumental as “influences.” In recent times, the 
ntact with the W estern world d of the modern European-Ai -Ameri-_ 


7° 
any pe has entailed rapid changes of a a special kind. In our own 


‘society, ‘tremendous alterations are continually: taking place ‘Such 
4 facts i impress upon one the importance of a general | study of ~~ - 
__ changes of of culture. In fact, our view of ‘the phenomena o a of civilizat tion 


and culture as well as o} of sc society, is affected by these realizations, 


and we become aware that stability and ‘structure are merely rela-_ 

tive. They a are derived from. a a picture appearing 2 ata certain moment 


in a news reel. The problem i is the « sane the sequence of of ‘stages, 
and the dyr namic force behind them 


sami —Two sorts of processes can be discerned dom | 
h 


were 


e analysis of the ‘complex phenomena which “puzzle us. . Upon 


a Each of Risa two t terms will be used h here ina strictly circumscribed sense which will be _ 
es determined in the following pages. The colloquial and even the scientific use of both these 


expressions is rather vague. The special meaning here suggested i is derived from Particular 
of phenomena, and not from the wordsassuche 


=, 


ing together as in a machine, should be understood as a manag, and not asa literal applica-_ 
_ * Circumstantial documentation for this and the Site exposition: can be found in the Ae 
author’s Die menschliche — Vol. IV (state and culture), Berlin, DeGruyter, 1935, 


The word “mechanism, ” designating primarily a system of adapted parts work. 


tic 
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any 
product of a by gone era, W 


r othe 


of animals and their ment.® 
The evolution of the airplane is due not only to the full dev velopment 
a. of thea ‘automobile: motor, but also | to the constructive samuel: 
_ _ of the kite. A gre great number of inventions and discoveries had to be - 
made before the automobile motor could be constructed, and the 
=o way ay from the kite to the glider i is. paved with countless ex experiments: 
and. failures, but also with | h improvements brought about by n new 
insight i into't ‘the e problems: and new methods ¢ of construction. 


In this n manner we are able to trace > the ‘technical pedigrees. 
each accomplishment b back into ‘the | ages, to past races and ‘their 


living conditions. These pedigrees ar are often ‘no less complicated and 


wide- -spread than those. of a family. . Looking back- 
nplishment i in technique as well as in knowledge © 


ward, each ‘accom 


seems whe related to a great wane of former accomplishn ents 
which all apparently converge in the production of the latest prod- E., 
uct. Moreo er, each new discovery and invention augments our 
technical equipment and i increases our store of knowledge. 6 We fel 
4 ourselves richer, former mankind p poorer. Indeed, \ we ve have arrived at 
a more complete control of 0 our r surroundings, of animal- and | plant- 
life, an nd we are able to use the resources of this planet i ina ‘more 


exhaustive r manner than the human race has eve ever done. Our ag “age is 


. ‘not the: only ¢ one ne which has as felt i its ; superiority. . Each era which has 7 


preceded 1 us believed itself te to be the : ‘superior of those eras: which i it 


; followed. This is ; illustrated, for i instance, by an ode of Horace” de- 


_ Particulars in R. U. Sayce: Primitive . Arts and Crafts, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1933, pp. : 
ee the author’s Economics in Primitive Communities, Oxford Univ. Press, 1932, pp. 35 ff; 
+. Vol. III (economics) of Die menschliche Gesellschaft, pp. 4, 12, 245 44. ee 7 
_ © The term “technical” should be understood i in the widest meaning, and so should “knowl- : 


7 Book I, ode 3. When Virgil was about to sail to Athens — reflected on the hazardous- | ; 
ne 
ness of this. venture, considering the audacity to sail over waters which have been established — 
_ by the gods to divide the countries of the earth. “The race of man, presumptuous enough to | 
= everything, rushes on through forbidden wickedness.” And he mentions how the ~— [| 


Idness of “stealing fire from the celestial mansions’ ’ entrained fever, and how this curtailed _ 


former achievements. The plough, for instance, was based upon 
improvement and another use ofthe hoe.‘ Moreover, to become 
lv efficient. it needed oxen o h nimals. The O 
be 
| 
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CIVIL IZATION AND CULTU 


as s the climax of mankind the c contemporaneous accomplish- 


e early Roman impire about 1 nineteen hundred ‘years 


ago. 

his process which has been ¢ going on for n millennia—indeed, ever 


since man first “ produced c civilization” —represents i an accumulation 


7 ‘of devices, tools, and implements of all kinds. ‘It is unimportant 


that some animals ; are able to use or even to produce ii implements * 


and ‘the like. Man’ 's accomplishments i in the technical sphere h have 


not b been surpassed; nor has his ability to subject, in ever growing 


dimensions, his natural environment | to his needs. For, ‘along with 
improvements in technique have gone an increase i in knowledge 
and an improvement in man’s ability to segregate and determine - 
causal relations.® It is connected with a directed thinking, anxious | 
to compare realities with reflections and i impressions, =” 
This” process of accumulation refers to new objects and devices 
created by the hand and to o improved insight and power of the brain. 
lt can, to a certain degree, be measured. It is a proce ess which wer 
eates all tribes, ré races, and d communities, 0 one tribe. accepting, all alter- 


ing or improving an ect or idea, ‘then handing ‘it on to 


One phenomenon should be the association 


of a number of subsidiary: contrivances s about 2 a Primary ¢ one, as in 
“wild: rice -complex,””® 

plex,” the | “horse complex’ an and yon. the. instance of the “ wild 


rice complex,” ¢ ‘the growing rice had to to bey pro 


moked, and eaten. .. All these a actions involved the u use se of n many kinds 

f tools, implements, and receptacles. Other devices and processes 
are auxiliary to the main purpose of obtaining the rice. They consti- 
— tute the “complex” ’ centering around the one end in view. The accu- 
process, t therefore, distinguishes between the dominant 


ev vemvents which follow i in 1 their wake. — 


” And in an Epistle to Augustus (2nd book, Ep. 1) he praises the attainments of — 
time: “W e are arrived at the highest pitch of success.” 
F s The psy chological side of this process can only be hinted at. A. mone ¢ assiduous i investiga- 
tion will be provided i in another paper (in a forthcoming i issue of the Jour. of Royal | Anthro. — a 


ane Sayce, pp. 145 ff., and Clark Wissler, ‘ 2 Man and Culture in North Amesica," PP. 51-52. 
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quently, abilities would be according to whether they 
to the dominant or subsidiary category. 
A few qualifications ought, however, to be odied to the accumu- 
helene: process: (1) The discovery of a new device such as melting 
ery by draught, bellows, or kilns, as well as the introduction of 
ready-made kniv es and axe- blades, rendered obsolete the cutting 
and polishing of s stones tob beu used a as knives and a: | axes. Modern machin- 
= has superseded the sp spinning wheel. Horse tr ‘tramcars have § given 
the electric trolley- “car and the automobile. Likewise, the 
T hiss constitutes t s the > elimination prs certain 1 devices and implements 


_ which by re reason n of inventions or discoveries, or introduction from 


revolving ar earth ha 

conception dhe earth rot: 
tian and Babylonian methods of oukiiien the contents s of a vessel 
or the area of a field with unequal sides and oblique angles" have 

prs reread ied (although 1 in their times these methods repre- 
me of mensurating ¢ devices 


times old ‘objec, device or method not entirely 


steam and oil as "propelling forces. hex not entirely ‘eliminated the 
row- boat and the sail-vessel. ‘The range of their use has only been 


reduced and specialized for particular f purposes: communication 


tween short distances, sport, or - cheap transportation: where 1 ‘there 


‘no reason for for hurry. In a ‘similar | way ‘the horse has subsisted | not-— 


air rplane will probably conquer ‘its own field, without 
entirely railroad or automobile. In the realm of thought old magic | 


Irely ral — 


cursing, swearing, speaking of “good auguries” or “happy portents.”” 

On the other hand, , magic has by no means died out in. our ration- 
alistic modern society: crystal gazing, clairvoyance, making up 
and a a of other tricks still constitute good business, 


- degenerates into mere ceremonialism, such as wishing good health, 


re 
jot ‘openly acknowledged. In New Guinea g ginger i is used a as a a charm 
and general | therapeutic, whereas we use it only a as a. spice. ’ e. The si same 


kak q 
= true of 1 many any herbs } which ‘modern ‘medicine uses for limited | pur- 
Cf. A. Erman, Life in pow ent Egypt, yndon, Macmillan Co., 1894, p ae. 
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tury: feve rer s considered 
a symptom of 


the Kalahari desert and as did in 
Africa the -wa-Nderobbo. Single abilities may die. out: the art 

canoe- -building, for example, died out the Te Torres Straits 
_ islands with the extinction of the few expert | families, as well as. among 


some tribes of the Melanesian Islands with» the of a tribe 
s the mountains. These phenomena are to be distinguished from 
= ‘elimination’ on account of i improvement, described under (1). _ 
(4) Some achievements may become changed as to function or 
Minature objects, for example, derived from full sized 
» or 
“have ve become play things.’ And necklaces and arm- rings b became 


‘money. 


tions. The} Maoris originally used bark cloth, but when th 


ate, 


1 New Zealand they y were forced t to ‘0 find ; a substitute since there v were 
not sufficient | trees to supply them with bark cloth and since the 
climate was such ‘that clothes were desirable. Concentrating upon 


problem, t they found that flax s suited their needs.? 


(5) When an object or an ability i is is adopted | by another people, m7 
= in its feature or function 1 may ad due either t to » misunder- 


tralian aborigines, became a ritual object i in Buin 


co constructive process s which w: wa 
been shown to be ‘qualified by (1) elit Sininatng or bye (2) restricting 


Cf. Economics in "Primitive p. 254, and Vol. pp. I 


Sayce, Pp. 167 ff. and Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck), Ecolution of Maori Clothing, 

Bi Sayce, pp. 131, 164; cf. E.S.C. Handy, “The Problem of Polynesian Origins,” in Oc- 
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casional Papers IX, 8, 1930-32, of the B. P. ‘Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 


poses only. A new insight into diseases brought about better diag- At 
ia _ noses and a differentiation of the symptoms from the actual disease. ie i 
reason of changed conditions of existence, as in the case of the ba-_ 
‘gt 
| 
| — 
| | 
i 
material (the yellow feather helmets and cloaks of Hawaii imitating 
| 
T 
| 
&§ 
| 
pt 


jects and. devices due to the appearance of other objects and 


belonging to to the same field . Elimination may also be t the | result of 
(3) a change in habitat or to. extinctio n of branches of people 
fon (4) Various changes. may occur through their - specializa- 
tion and by ‘disposing | over other raw materials. (5) In a similar 
_ manner the features ns 0 of objects and devices may alter 
eople under different conditions. _ 


with abilities and utilities, and the 


elimination of antiquated o or non-servicable appliances, many other 

objects and ideas will persist for centuries and millennia. 

process s of accumulation has hitherto been treated as as 
| 


tions But while we may | ‘call “ ‘civilization” the 

devices and knowledge i in so far as their, technical perfection and 
usefulness i is concerned, we must not forget that the “accumulative 
—e with all its implications means only one half of | the story. i), 

Culture.—In this exposition the fact up to now been neglected 
that. the civiliz ational equipment is c ated by man, that it is’ 
handled through men, and that it is meant to serve man’s various | 
‘purposes. Man, however, i is a social being, and his fate is bound up 
with: life in groups of different function and size. The o objective skill 
and knowledge must, therefore, be viewed with reference tot o the ace 

tual man and his ‘manner of association, to > locality and « epoch; | it 


must be related t to » the subjectivity of a tribe or of a community :- 


its s s special phase « of existence. Alterations i in parts of the civilization 7 


five. Paying « due a attention. to ‘these fundamental conditions, we 
- come aware that the co construction of a a simple line cscmee has 7 


Alt hough anes are created and changed by man, he neverthe- oy 


less becomes dependent on the use of his own creations, his devices 
ideas. . This is true. of ‘ “dominant’ devices” (in ‘ ‘complexes’ 


particularly such as the manner in n which subsistence i is provided, 


© Sayce, op. cit., pp. 137 ff. A. Erman (p. 363-364) remarks, for example, ‘ “how ow faithful” the 
_ modern inhabitants of Egypt have remained to many remedies (and to devices of crafts, such 


physician of the fifth century B.C. Yoel met 
_ child were practiced i in Europe in the seventeenth century and later. 
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selves had been active. This point of view has contributed to stress 
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CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE 


ys 


the ideas which prevail ab; about it. In comparatively enduring 


cultures, : su uch : as primitive ones, senses sand muscles have, for count- 


: less generations, been exercised in a certain manner, a narrowly « cir- 


- = food has been supplied, , attention and energies have been 


_ strained in one direction, and customs have been centered around 


the dominant purposes of maintaining existence. A lif so centered _ 
left its imprint upon n hunters and collectors, upon 
upon herdsmen. In a somewhat similar way traders and artisans 
re received their tam, p within their or castes. Even the 


modern laborer, ¢ miner or or the like, will not escape the marks 


the training of g of his ‘profession leave e upon 
is with means of civilization, but the 
of the equipment varies according g to the process of accumula- 
ae eneral, and to the possibility o of obtaining and i increasing — 
ese me ans. ‘The degr gree of equipment may be due to the locale and © 


‘tion 
these n ce of 

a nieiniaas or to the sentiments and current valuations cherished by 
:,3 the members of the particular community.!* The store of civilizatory — 


equipment (without which no human. community exists or ever did 
a t), the devices and the knowledge, are wielded to fit requirements — 
of the particular people, n no matter whether these objects were in- - 


vented or discovered by themselves or or by others. The people i in 
_ employing: them will, i in their turn, be. affected as as ‘mentioned a above. 


‘mutual adjustment is attained, the op optimum of. 
which can be between three 
‘powers: 


hese | are by administration of the 
functions: (1) food the community, (2) 


tradition and with reactions and ¢ aims ofa. certain: 


(3) assurance of aaa continuity of the. established order for the feat. 
a two vegetative | functions. At times one or another of these 
basic. > drives of human n nature | : become more | preponderant. re: 
Continuity. of the established order ‘implies ; automatization of the 


—-:18 Tt may well be that the retreat of many tribes (such as des Papuan hill tribes, the — 
_ Semeng, Kubu, , Bushmen, Congo Pigmies, Eskimo, and so on) is due to their more introvert 

attitude, and that they rejected the acquisition of new The extravert 


tribes seem to have been the aggressive ones. 
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dle 


vs “life of the people who ar are aggregated i in a community 


their devices ; according to to their habitat, to the stage age of civilizational ; 
ccomplishment attainable i in that e epoch, and consistent with their 
basic. drives. The» vegetative forces are not in themselves sufficient q 
to build up civilization. With them alone man would never have ; 


ae from animal life . But these inescapable forces assert them- 
selves in face civ and are often i in 1 conflict with i it. 
allowed for automatized, the 


group to each other. This implies that no whatever dis 
es process. The people will then stick to their traditions, and 
system of ‘institutions’ and ‘ ‘ideas”’ about them will be evolved. 


» Al Such a sy stem, the mutual sssimilation withina group, may be called 


The ct ulture may be the personal attitude of 
i - individual ,in the style of of the daily life, of | amily- c or r kinship-r rela 


in demeanor of strata ‘such as castes « or 


RS] 


guilds, aristo “han- 


q 


‘itself, is is the decisive factor in ew! mea of the group and its 
representatives. It finds its expres n in the standardization of be- 


of actions and reactions of the men of a community yeah aoe 


_ Automatization, as mentioned above, will be disturbed by innova- 
tions from any side, by a change of locality (migration), by a change 


of knowledge within | the community or 
impor tec 

old; ee by the yor young one; influx « of immigrants such as aves, 


s, craftsmen; emigration). ‘These and their conse- 


a thou ght and of emotions, et attitudes and — 


1 The 


is avery recent 4 


of It may be a passing phenomenon. 


Technical innov vations as well as those due to knowledge : stir — 


_ Conditions of social life, disturb the system of thought and beliefs, 
the habits and customs, and the established equilibrium. In fact, 
a. Inadequate though the term “primitive” is, no other has acquired sufficient support. Ls 


“Peripheral,” which I use sometimes, refers to the habitat of contemporary tribes. “Natural” _ 

is so far the best term, but has not attained currency in the English speaking world with regard _ 
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+ We Reve the reason for the general aver 
3 


of this paper we m may sometimes wonder je why it ‘did not t go 


serves to 
the. vegetative « existence par the continua 


tion: of the group to. which the individuals belong, it i is obvious that 
the | process. of objective. accumulation i Is far less important t to » the 
= than arm-chair speculation might assume. Groups do not exist 

_ in order to increase devices and knowledge. Such an augmentation 

is but a spice to existence; it is by -product of life, 


oat 257°" = 


existence of the community may be threatened, new organiza- id 
tions needed, splits may occur, migrations follow, new standards of 
behavior between individuals and groups introduced, and so on. at 
_ The history of the last two hundred years provides ample evidence me 
: 
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RESEARCH 


Ualeersity of ag! on 


ous ban v 
ap 
is a made ov ty years ago o, dom 
of more efforts of the present day Italian criminol 
ogists toward the understanding of criminal behavior. The hy poth- — 
in the mind of the much- abused Lombroso is well 
known: the deviation noted ir in iV illella’ cranium led him to the 


of the theory concerning. the atavistic nature of c crime. This. =. 


theory w was supplemented | by the c concept regarding association be- 
tween criminality a and insanity, both of which he believed wer were 


“caused” by atavism. In testing t this theory L Lombroso became co con- a 


that criminality and i insanity were expressions of the same 
thing; nz namely, degeneracy. He called criminality a a variety of epi- | 
ley sy in » which irresistible and violent i im ulses to ‘commit criminal 
ps ypul 
take the piece of convulsions. Thus was conceived th the ‘born 
nal c concept in the L Lombrosian scheme. In ‘the 
investigations, it became imperative 
en the concept of the “born criminal. a 


egarded successively as primitive or savage 


character, | egenerate, morally i insane, and suffering f from some form 
_Lombroso’ s work writings: precipitated a conflict. 
‘ies major or battles w were fought: at the International Congress of | 


~ Criminal Anthropology a at Paris ir in 1885 and a at ‘the International _ 
of Criminal at ‘Brussels i ‘in 


| TRENDS IN CRIMINOLOGIC 
| 

i! ry = | 
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criminal came to be r 
ow 
iM malities, and of having din ‘| 


_ CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN ITALY 


was: regarded as having once and for all disposed of Lombroso’s 


fanciful theories i in \ that i it demonstrated that physical « abnormalities >- 


were not the exclusive. possession of ‘criminals. 


Out - of this controversy, and in part because of it, criminological 
. research i in Italy r received vigor : and life. -On the foundations laid by 


Lombroso has been erected the present Italian sc 
anthropology, which is by far the most important ca of criminal 
thought i in Italy. In fact, it might be said that modern Italian crimi- 


with attempting to explain crime in terms of phy sical 


_ abnormalities alone. This would bet true e only i if we think of Lombroso 


“a 
as | 


cho 


. 


broso in such 


to ; b 


roof of the fact: that he did the i ¢ importance 
“ and sociological factors. Actually, he 1 may be regarded as one of 
é chief advocates for the ‘study of the delinquent as a person and 
“not as an abstract biological organism. It was such a concept that 
inspired much of the later research in the etiology of crime. . What 
_ resembles the case study method of present day behavior-clinic and 


d-guidance cer center work can n indubitably be found i in n the writings 


- 
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ant 
#4 
get 
= 


were 


Enrico’ Ferri? not ‘only and amplified the concepts 
Lombroso bu dered the further service of “giving 
emphasis. to sociological f: factors i in the explanation of criminal be- 


havior as Lombroso did to to biological factors. Ferri pointed out ‘that 
crime is always a bio- sociological phenomenon, in t that whenever | it 
occurs it: is the ‘product of hereditary | factors ‘in the individual in 


‘response te to factors ‘existing i in the social environment. This concilia- 
_ tory attitude between two ) opposing explanations ¢ of crime. has had 


Bate ‘some > influence upon t the work of modern I Italian criminologists, ¢ even 
- though i in the main their emphasis i is still upon the biological factors. 


general, criminological research in Italy has been directed 
1 Enrico Fes Criminale, Unione ‘Tipografico-Editrice T T i ese, Turin, 1930. 
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‘towards ascertaining , the relation between degen 


4 ity, neuro- Psy choses and criminality, psy chopathic personalities ww 


y, alcoholism, narcotism and criminality, and disease and © 

4 criminality. From these various researches there has developed in £ 

Italy what is known as the “constitutional” school of ‘criminology. 

cardinal concept of this school is the constitutional delinquent. 

This individual i is the “real” ” delinquent in in contrast t to o the occasional - 
offender. He i is s supposed to | to be born with defects in n constitution ‘that a 
make: him. susceptible to > environmental i influences i ina manner that 
rise to conduct known as ¢ criminal. These individuals, it 

_— supp posed, are born with a combination of physical and psy chological 


characteristics which, under proper stimulation, result: in criminal 


In addition, the attempt is made e to ascertain 1 the 1 relation 
exists between c criminality or the constitutional delinquent « on 


one hand, and neuroses, “psychos alcoholism, narcotism, and 
disease on te a other hand. The hypothesis is ‘thet the hereditary 7 
abnormalities of the individual wane it cesar for him to resist 
a _ the untoward influences of the environment. Under these conditions | 
delinquent behavior is directly due to a constitutional inadequacy 
in response to an environmental situation. It seems to be the task 
the -modern Italian criminologists to inquire into the factors 
creating the « delinquent ‘constitution and to understand how this 


responds to specific environmental factors so as t to 


duce delinquent behavior. A review -w of the literature as well as inter- . 


Be with th prominent Italian criminologists serves to convince one as 
q 


that the so- called constitutional school of ‘criminality holds the 


_ center of the stage, so fa far as research in the etiology of crime is con- 
_cerned.? t herefore ‘seems best te to concentrate the 


In the werk of Nicola Pende; the well known. is 
found the best statement of the fundamental concept of this school. 
Pende’s definition of constitution contains all of the essential ele- 


_ ments upon which the constitutional school is | based By constitu- | 


tion, Pende means the morphological, phys siologic: al and psy rchologi- 
= characteristics of the individual that are due to 0 specific properties a 


he of the components of his heredity. ese components, or i, 
errs 2 Grateful acknowledgement i is made to the Social Science Research Council, on whose — 
a? a fellowship: the writer was able to spend a year in Italy for the purpose e of studying ‘the Italian 
3 Nicola Pende, Trattato Sintetico di Patologia. e Clinica Medica, Messina, 1927. 
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hed the environment. constitution is 


the who is looked “upon asa a dy namic Psy cho. _phy 


criminal anthropologists a nd psy sychologists hold that 


in n the heredity of the 


taken either to 8 segregate or protect him sc so as ne make it ‘impossible 


“s for the en environment to act upon him as in the case of 1 the nor- 
mal individual . Works by Carrara, Ottolenghi, DiTullio, » DeSanctis, 


Morselli, Marchiafava, S ‘Saparito and Aisenscitat represent attempts 


to base criminal activity | upon. one abnormality, or a a combination of 


abnormalities, in the constitution of the offender. . These ‘scholars, 


the “delinquent constitution.” Their researches have centered upon 


problems: (1) factors responsible for the original abnormalities 
“@ the personality of the individual; and (2) factors in the external — : 
environment which, operating on the delinquent constitution, result 


Numerous investigations have et conducted puny has 


to revea 


psychological make- -up of the individual criminal. These investiga. 
_ tions purport to trace behavior to defects s in the heredity of - 


vee offender. Following i in the steps of ‘Lombroso, Saporito, in his study — 


a of criminality and ‘mental illness among soldiers, pointed o out that 
“criminals and the mentally, ‘ill ar are persons retarded in their physical, 


and psychological development as a result of defective heredity. 
te This association had been noted by Virgilio, who in his Sudla Natura ; 
eer del Delitto, published in 1874, remarked that the degenerate a 
‘nature common to and mental illness i is 


treatise on psy writen by DeSantis and 


ra Nicola Peade, Le or di Costituzione, Bardi, Rome, 1928, p ; 
§F. Saporito, Sulla Delinquenza e Militari. Stabilimento Tipogrofico R 


and S. Ottolenghi, Trata di Pricopatologia Forense, Bocca, 


taking their cue from Pende, have labored ‘to create - the concept of in” 
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student of Ottolenghi, is convinced t that the real” 


in contrast to the occasional offender, is in the 


_ of cases an individual whose heredity is either degenerate or deviates . 
_ in some manner from the normal. His conclusions are based upon | 
_ the examination of several thousand criminals, most of whom he 
_ examined at the Regina Coeli prison at Rome. His results, scattered 
‘through numerot us publications, are summarized in his book Man- - 
-uale di Antropologia e e Psicologia Criminale published i in 1931. Com- ce 


“menting o on the importance c of glands i in the development of crim-_ 


inality, he claims to have found that i in 31 criminals. suffering from 
glandular disorders, 22 of them had defective heredity. Ten of these 
2 had had alcoholic fathers, ten others. had p psy ychopathic parents, 
one had s sy thilitic parents the other had a hysterical and cr crimi- 
nal mother.’ Of the r remaining nine, the heredity of four of them w was ff 
doubtful; and in ‘the | remaining five, the heredity was negative. In |i 
the m matter of the ‘relation b between alcoholism: and criminality, Di- 


lio found | that out of 548 ‘criminals \ with. alcoholic ‘tendencies, 
329 had alcoholi ic Parents and 3 20 had psy« ychop pathic parents. In this . : 


ess 


‘occasional offenders and not “real” ‘criminals, thus explaining 


_ the remaining 199 did not have defective heredity. Out of 15 con- an 
firmed purse-snatchers, 12 had defective heredity and the agi 
three, doubtful heredity. He finds practically the same thing in the 7 
case of juvenile delinquents, criminal homosexuals, tubercular crimi-_ 
nals, , confirmed thieves, and murderers. Noteworthy i is the fact that 
of 4 400 © murderers examined by Di iTullio a all’ of them had defective 
"heredity. This rather doubtful result is followed by the e remarkable | | 
z: contention that all of the 300 habitual criminals. examined 1 by him , 
defective heredity. ullio go goes even n further and states: 
he has i in recent years never examined a “real” delinquent who was 
= burdened with. defective or degenerate. heredity.’ 
lead DiTullio to contend that i in every ‘ “real” delinquent | there i is ‘ 
lways to be found a heredity distinctly diseased or degenerate, = 
which although not the specific or exclusive cause of delinquency, ¥ 
erves (among other factors) to illuminate the origin of many mor- | 
pho-physico-psychological abnormalities which are the basis of che 
delinquent constitution pre-disposing ms individual towards crimi- 
B. DiTullio, Manuale di Anthropologia e Psicologia Criminale, Anonima Romana Edi- 
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n inquent 
children, he 1400 abnormal. In ex. 


sical, 


of these 
individuals in that 510 
heredity: in the form of insanity, alcoholism, 
quency, prostitution, and vagrancy. 
; a: _ Michel, in a study of 249 felons, found that 177 were offspring of 
= ce parents who suffered from mental and nervous diseases, alcoholism, 
a or criminality. He points out that such parental conditions give 
— rise to cts unable to cope with the exigencies of a social 


Fiver 


7 


ee ‘ale is of the of e opinion th that the ‘ ‘real” criminal i is an indiv vidual dis- f 
nae tinct and ser d separate from the 1 rest of humanity and i is s the ¢ creation of 
a negative biological and social selection."° An ardent and faithful 
ae of Lombroso, Ottolenghi h has conducted 1 numerous investiga- 
tions whose | purpose has been to support the teachings of his ; master. 


Ttw was good furtune > of the writer to have several interviews with 
_Ottolenghi, as well as to ) attend numerous classes conducted by him 
at the Royal University of Rome. It does not take long to come a“ 
the conclusion | that Ottolenghi i is convinced that the “real” 
from the Regina Coeli for purposes, were filled wich 
gi concepts reducible only to biological principles. To be sure, he talked | 
_ of the necessity of studying the criminal im foto, but underlying this” r.* 
is the ever- present biologica asis of crime. Even his renowned 


anthropological, psy ychological, and biographical schedule employe ed 


_ in studying the « entire personality of the criminal places emphasis: 


“upon factors." He writes ‘that phys sical 


R. Michel, di abitudine 
Psichiatria e Medicina Legale,1929. 


ti 11 For a description of this schedule see, S. Ottolenghi, Trattato di Polizia Scientifica, or 


Bolletino della Scuola Superiore di Polizia dei Servizs Tecnici PP: 


! 


researches in = 
offspring of abnormal parents. Of 570 sons and daughters of 
| 
— 
| an 
at 
sicopatica,” Archivio di Antropologia Criminale, = 
| 


_Ortolenghiy it is possible part ‘the | Psyc ycholog 


tattoo marks, 


1931, 
4° of these had ws light on 
the results obtained Diallo, who is he  ablest of 
‘There is little d 


os oubt that the majority of | Italian criminologists 
are agreed upon the notion that the criminal as a class is marked 


off from the rest of mankind by —— anendiay which — 
“poses. him towards anti-social behavior. The‘ 
erate: heredity to be. found in the 


of the parents ; at the tin 


several secondary ¢ causes or which, ,operating on the: deling juent 


neral regarded as on 
by indivi ls wi iminal 


n 
or 


she cod in the: same category with alcohol, with: tuber- 
anc sy 


delinquent association between tuberculosis and 


criminality has_ been noted by Ottolenghi and DeSanctis,” ‘od 
io, 33 Morselli, an and Colella. authors are that tuber- 


Encephalitis and syphilis act i inas similar manner. 
BS. DeSanctis, and S. Otto! eng 


See _ : 
TE q bécause he believes that they have great value in 
| ge about the morality, sensibility and attitudes of the 
tattooed. His biological leanings are best illustrated by the fact 
Horted in he in_ of the Scientifi oli School of | 
ne of conception of the new individ- of 
stitutes the primary cause of delin; 
| 
|) 
= 
" | a the constitutional delinquent does result in crime, because alcohol 
| 
A. Morselli, La Tubercolosi Nell’ Etiologia e Nella Patogenesi delle Malattie Nervose ee na 
Colella, “Sui Rapporti tra Tubercolosi, Neuropsicopatie e Delinquenza,” Rivista di 


ho 


on 


— set of secondary ‘nce in criminality includes traumatic — 
cerebral conditions, emotional disorders, and glandular disorders. 
| ¢ special note in regard to glandular disorders as secondary causes 
.g criminality is the work of Vidoni, who has pointed out that dis- 
rders in the glandular system are frequent in and contribute to the | 
prover of instability and which makes it difficult 
for the individual to adjust. 
The influence « of the school of criminology has been 


felt in n the n new penal code of Italy. In this « code we find an attempt — 
to reconcile the of the classical s¢ scho and the pr > prin- a 


or treatment: : the habitual criminal, the crimi- 


d divides all 


= 


als i into the and the 


en 


above three special types, plus the occasional offender, Oo! 
~ sub-ci ries of the mentally normal offenders . These special types 
are punished in accordance with the sentence provided 


for the offense committee, but in addition provision is usually made — 
ct them to measures of security (misure di sicurema after 


Sher have served their prescribed si sentences. These measures may be | 


either detentive or non- -detentive. . For those se placed under detentive 
measures, special institutions and colonies are ‘provided. Others ; are 
allowed to ‘participate in the life ¢ of the community under er surveil- 


Es. ance. In. creating ng these measures es of s security y the authors of the code 
"were moved in. part by the desire to insure society a against the dan-_ 


criminals, and in part by the “desire to place t these same 
offenders under environmental conditions co nducive to acceptable 


oN behavior. ‘Unfortunately, no reliable statistics exist that would en- 


a able one to arrive at any accurate evaluation of the efficiency of this 


Assuming for the moment the delinquent: 
exists, and that such an individual under proper stimulation does 

get into difficulties with the law, how can society prevent such be- t 


_ havior? DiTullio, i in his Manuale di Antropologia « e Psicologia Crimi-— 
- nale, devotes the ‘major portion of the last chapter t to | this problem. 


eS He calls attention to the n necessity - of curbing and eventually celimi-— - 

_ nating those factors which are responsible for defective heredity. 


can be an effective « 
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external factors as possible explanations of the criminal phenome- 


program. Through eugenics he it to elimi-- 


against the moral disintegration of the family and combat the spread 


social diseases, ‘especially syphilis, alcoholism, and tuberculosis. 
Te would also help to. eliminate many y of the mental ills. The hese efforts 


would help, to ) remove > the secondary “ causes’ ’ of delinquency a and * 


4 ould also i in nan indirect manner reduce the possibility of physical | 


abnormalities which « create the delinquent constitution. DiT ullio’ o's: 


program ¢ also ir includes work with the family environment. He be- 


lieves that it is within the family ‘thate efforts should be , made towards 7 


the > prevention of crime. By assisting x the family that li lives ir in brutaliz- 


ing poverty, i in filth, and in squalor, many of the: secondary | factors 


criminality could be removed. ‘Surveillance of families i in which 
immorality and criminality exist would help to prevent the con- 
tamination of children. The next point of attack in the prevention 
- of delinquency according to DiTullio, is the school. Many of the 


sy mptoms of future behavior are manifested by ereergn at an worsen 


it would be to detect of constitu-— 
tional delinquents. DiTullio advises the placing of criminologists in 
the schools to ensure the recognition of future “real” delinquents. 
_ Medics al work i in factories and workshops o offers: similar poseibili. a 


ies for ‘the detection of abnormalities. The : same is also true of the 
my and navy. be 


done in the way “of 


= to ¢ correct so so far as it is possible constitutional anomalies, y 


secondly, to 0 offer the individual an « environment which i particu- 


The fervent | pre- occupation of the modern Italian criminologist 
- with, the biology of crime may be explained in part by the fact that | a 
majority of them are doctors This training has made 
them center their attention upon the criminal rather than upon 

non. In addition, the influence of the work of Lombroso has been 
as s ‘tremendous in giving direction to ‘research in n Italy. The writer was 
a amazed by the intense loyal alty | to and revere nee for Lombroso dis- 


o treme of crime in Italy. Any attempt to evaluate the 
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ations. No one will violently oppose the statement that, ‘if we are to a 
understand the etiology of crime, it is necessary tc to ¢ center the atten- 


a 2 tion upon the criminal; but what does make one e skeptical is the 
3 attempt to make out of abnormalities in in the morphology and physiol- 
we 
ogy ¢ of the individual the primary cause > of criminal behavior, even _ 
though allowances are made: for the influence of environment upon 
these abnormalities. These abnormalities a: are, a after all, conditions 
= _ which are observable only i in response to an environment, and stu. 
dents | of genetics have pointed out the difficulties encountered i in 


attempt | to separate in the individual organism that v which i Is 
acquired from that which i is inherited. “Any such separation appears 
to bea at best artificial. Eve ren n after one has patiently waded through | 


the v work rk of these criminologists ‘one wonders s whether such an indi- 


vidual as the constitutional deling uent actually exists. It may be © 


the ‘creation of the imagination. The investigations out of which 

- grew the constitutional delinquent were for the most part made upon | 
_ apprehended criminals, and no one can definitely affirm that the 
 —_—aed criminal is truly representative of the whole criminal | 


population. Nor does the use made of the convenient category of 
the “occasional offender’’ by these students allay the suspicions of 
thei inquirer. This category seems to serve as an adequate 


ed oe heredity which are res ponsible 
ad 


q 

ibly cause 


expresions of | 


that may not be at It is placing within the parent 
a the constitutional delinquent a formula which conveniently explains J 


the behavior of the delinquent. 


The questions raised by Lombroso’s. work still remain unanswered, : 


and they are doomed to remain in that state until we know the char- 
See H. S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Human Nature, W. Norton Co. Y 
= 1930; S. J. Holmes, The Trend of the Race, Harcourt, Brace and Co., N.Y., 1921; Abraham 
Inheritance of Mental Diseases, Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1925. 
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acteristics of the | so- called normal population . The use of control 


groups in the work of Italian c criminologists i is conspicuously Jacking. 
This fact is rather that the 1 regimentation 


Shall know only that a certain “percentage of coming i in 
confit with the law have anomalies, a fact that hardly 


Becomes setting them aside as a distinct class of human beings. 


he emphasis necessity of studying the delin- 
quent in toto by the Italian criminologists i is particula rly commend- 
able, but one feels that they are giving only lip service to this con- 


cept in their researches. The influence of environmental factors is 


enerally 1 minimized and the e emphasis placed o on | degenerate hered- 


ty. . Research i in criminology can only be fruitful when | a complete _ | 


i 
“me morphological, phy siological, p psy ychological and social biography of . 


he c criminal i is obtained. This alone, howeve er, will not ‘solve the prob- <a ‘ 

ms in the etiology of crime. >. Side by side with such c criminal biog- | 
‘must be biographies of “normal ” individuals. The — 

nstitutional ‘school with its sy nthetic ay approach | (in n theory, if not — 
lises a great deal, if scholar ars employ it in the study | 
dy of the delin quent. 


ractice) prom 


aa 


- 
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University of Buffalo 


yes ears, 
centers in these two. related qu questions. } ‘Not matter how extreme the 


points of view ‘or methods of research, ‘there i ‘is s general aj agreement 


‘that without knowledge of the etiological factors underlyi ing specific | 


—_— behavior control over it remains ineffective. = 


American students have approached this problem from the ‘psy- 


chological and sociological points: of view. The major 


this country, , for reasons which need not now be discussed, has been *, 


in the hands of the psychologists a nd sociologists. The Continenta 1 
research, on on the « other hand, has been directed chiefly by physi sicians 
and | psy psychiatrists, and hence emphasis | has" been placed upon the 
phy ‘sical or structural side of behavior, on hereditary 


‘Since has made the most extensive most 


cal use of such technique, e, its crimino- biological w ork is selected sil 
emphasis i in the discussion which follows. 
entering into a description: . of the work in Bavaria, it is 
_ desirable to relate it to the general tradition of Lombroso, which — 


- as One of the basic works is that of the co- founder of the movement, Lenz, Grundriss der 
: _ Kriminalbiologie, 1927. The more comprehensive reports. of the entire movement are to be 
found in the four volumes of the Crimino-biological Society which comprise the papers s read > 


at the four past congresses, Mitteilun en der kriminalbiologischen Gesellschaft, 1928-1933. The >: 2 


i work in Wiirttemberg, Saxony, and Austria is therein described. The schedules used by Ver- 
_ vaeck in Belgium, Fetscher in Saxony, the psychobiogram of Kretschmer, the questionnaires — 


of Lenz in Austria and Viernstein in Bavaria, and the proposed scheme of a criminalpsycho- Pe : 


 biogram of Birnbaum are all described in F. Von Rohden, Einfiihrung in die kriminal- 
ata Methodenlehre, Berlin, 1933, pp- 179-228. An extended bibliography is found at. 
239 ff. See also Edmund Mezger, Kriminalpolitik auf kriminologischer Grundlage, Stutt- 
Bart, 1934. For a general and brief description of the movement see Gustave Aschaffenburg’s 
article, ‘ ‘Kriminalanthropologie und Kriminalbiologie,” in the Handwirterbuch der Krimin- 


on the The e general ‘movement 2 
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THAT CAUSES crime: Who are the criminals? Much, if not 
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great influence throughout W estern 


efforts of Lombroso’s pred sessors® 1 must not be 
definite 


4 
was is the first to develop a a theory of the ‘criminal based | upon 


Dr. Louis’ lervaeck, a a physician n and anthropometrist | under the 

influence of Manouvier, Bertillon n and Lombroso, undertook to find» 

i index of criminality. As director of the Belgian ‘ Sérvice Anthro- 

pologique, he has collected approximately. 30,000 cases — 

a, a past fifteen y ears from the ten principal prisons in Belgium. Ver- | 
_ vaeck believes that he has found in the ‘ “grand stretch,” ’ that is, the 


relation between. the height of the inmate to the distance 


the tips of the fingers of the two hands extended horizontally, 
ndex 


can a indirect index of criminality. ‘An excessive grand stretch i is an in 


degeneracy; and criminals and psychopaths are re degenerate. 


Dr. V ervaeck, i in line with the Lombrosian_ tradition, still clings 


to morphological- bodily-structural criteria of criminality. But ‘the 


j 


tions which a are maintained i in nall of the large p prisons has led | him 
= —- the v view that degeneracy i is brought : about partly by. the disfunction- 
sing ag of the endocrine glands « and partly by into ations of the germ RS 
sion 


bs The importance o of Dr. Vervaeck’ researches for our discussic Or 

lies in the fact that | attention was and is given not only t to the Lom- 

brosian morphological characteristics of a “born criminal” but to 

Sepetereete we traits as well. It should also be borne in mind that | 
part of the schedules of Dr. Vervaeck were taken over by the Ger- _ a 

students in their crimino-biological investigations. 
belief in the ‘ “born criminal” thus appears in a somewhat 
 Gllerent guise. ‘The ‘search for r the “born criminal” is not surren- 4 
dered. Instead of insisting u upon morphologically predetermined 


_ type however, the search now proceeds for the nature and character 


ychic o or structural dispositions, temperaments, ten ndencies aw 

s of the ; 


4 criminal” for psycho-pathological patterns a ani tem- 

= fir die moderne Kriminalbiologie,” Arch. fir 


: a | Baia vol. 92, 1930, pp. 140 ff., especially p. 146, where Von Rohden pays tribute to 
_ Lombroso’s great wa in emphasizing for the first time the need for the causal investigation — 7 

a Lauvergne, De Despine, Broca, Morel, Prichard, Nicholson, ‘Thomson and Davis. 
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distinct type of dynamic psychology , “characterology,” developed — | 
4 Germany.‘ W orks on on the psychopathology, of criminals have been — ie 
by psy chiatrists.® 4 The implications of biology for 


minology a are red.® Correlat ns between psy 


phy sique build 
temperament exist.’ Again, others have sought for an index 


mality i in blood classification. Still others are convinced that 


in reveal degeneration and 
cal research has also made its s contribution." 


tary in criminal has been through the 


_twins.! * Of outstanding importance is the genealogical 
which will be dealt with in 1 detail i in 1 discussing the work i cin Bavaria. 
hese various t techniques and approaches have been built into 


systems. . Each s system approaches i its task with different ‘pre-suppo- 


sitions, « aspect and ignoring — for sake of 


Nor are studies lacking contradicting the and 


y one of of the workers in these al allied fields. Other German students = 


4 The two most important sources are Kronfeld, Lehrbuch der Charakterkunde, 1932, and 
§ Birnbaum, Die psychopathischen Verbrecher, and ed., Leipzig, 1929; 
* Stumpfe, “Erbanlage und Verbrechen,” Zeitschrift fiir die ges. Neuroleg. und 
vol 145, 1933, p- 283. Gruhle, “Vererbungsgesetze und Verbrechersbekampfung,” Monats- 
a fiir Kriminalpsychologie und Strafrechtsreform (hereinafter ¢ to be referred to as M. Kr. ™ 


7 The basic work is that of Klages, Handschrift i und Charakter, 11th ed., I Leipzig, me . ; 


The works of other students are cited in on Rohden, | Op. cit. 83. 


. Korperbau u und Charakter, 1921. For the American i investigations consult Wertheimer and 


z Heskette, “The Significance of the Physical Constitution in Mental Disease,” Medicine,5,1926, 
375-463, and Mohr and Gundlach, “A Further Study of the Relation between Physique and 
Performance in Criminality,” Four. of Ab. and Soc. Psychol. 24,1929,91-103- 


‘The contributions “Fischer onl Pende a are in Birnbaum, op. cit., 
J. Lange, Verbrechen als Schicksal, Leipzig, 1929; “ “Ober. Anlage und Umwelt. Zwillings- a 


biologische Betrachtungen.” Zeitschr. Kinderf., 34, 1928, 377-390. to 


a. The clearest and most complete account of these various techniques i is to be found i in 


is 
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nor the methods to be pled. The objects toward which the r re- 


search is directed also. vary from place to place. I For example, the 
Kretschmerian schedule at W iirttemberg is intended to collect data. 


only for scientific analysis. Dr. Lenz, in charge of the crimino- -biologi- 
: cal station at Graz, wants to be able to present a basis to the judge — 
_ tor estimating the degree of responsibility for the criminal’ s act — 


the dangerousness of the criminal. Lenz wants a dyn amic pi fe 
the inmate e for ju idicial prognosis. (For Lenz, the criminal is a 
tively unified sy system of biological dispositions which must be un ie 


as. such.) Bavarian research is motivated primarily b 


"practical considerations; namely, determining g which prisoners are 


Because of the cross- confusion n which c 


‘Lenz {of Graz Universiy, Austria), Viera and 
Crimino- Biolog 
ences 


in let us glance at the common factors” 
which r members of the associations agree: 


au 
yersonality asa a whole. 


(2 ) This | can be. stteined only by hi 


figuration of the interplay between obj 


the subjective, constitutional, biological, — 
St. (3) Hence, the ‘methods of any science ¥ w 
vestigation a are legitimate, whether they are those of anthro- 


(4) No disti nction the of f the 


4 


q 


(5) The ma jority 
Of results dat ‘the caution n with which condlu. 


st be drawn," 


Dr. Viernstein, director of the Bavasien i investigations, concluded, 
50% of those examined were intractable. This drew a flood of criticism. See yg ig 2: 


ff. for Viernstein’s For the criticism, see Sieverts i in M. Kr. P., 2032, 
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CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN GERMANY 

In discussing the work in Bavaria we must keep in mind the vari- 

approaches noted above, the many sources contributing the 
‘3 of the schedules used, and especially the fundamental assump- 
tion | underlying its crimino-biological research, namely, that the 
personality of a criminal manifests itself through the reciprocal 
effects of hereditary and environmental factors; and that through an 
sis of the data a obtained, is determine whether the 


ry or to 


ve 


twe “one 
namely, the of of psy< ychic anomalies of all kinds. 
Genealogical charts have been p | prepared ¢ of psy ychologically 
s, the highly ‘gifted, the insane, the feeble-minded, and the - 
criminal The research has been directed toward answering the ques-— - 
“What percentage of normal revert the found 
"among: the abnormal groups studied?” 
For example, a patient enters the psy chiatric clinic of tl Univer-. 
sey of Munich. His own record is taken 1, follow ed yy a record of <7 
» descendants, persons who have m married 


hose who have produced children 


in the The traits found large 


group is is compared v with similar traits found i in the patient. pa 
a Again, in tl the study of the “highly gifted,” the the assumption is a 
nade that an undue amount of insanity and other mental abnor- — , 
7 . snidisies are to be found in the families of the gifted individuals. 7 
a | Cases to be investigated are selected from the honor lists of univer- a 
a sities, museums and technical schools. The biographies of the « cases 
are studied, and the church records examined for all relatives. The 


living relatives a are visited and investigated. All evidences of abnor- 


» 
similar procedure i is used i in the study. of children i in n thei 


va ~ tions s for the feeble- minded. Ine each: ty ‘pe of problem there is a con- 
trol found i in groups 0 of f the “average population. T The a associates of | 
are extremely cautious, being aware of the many pitfalls i 


the random samplings of the control groups. 


hen introduced the progressive grade system 
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question. arose as to which. were to 
for reform and rehabilitation. Only upon those 
rdei d as improvable_ was effort to be s spent. . Dr. Theodor Vi iern- 
pie of the Bavarian Caninn- biological Central Office, 
which i is associated with Riidin’ S Research Institute f for] P sychiatry, 
‘defined the crimino-biological work in, terms of the pr 
5 _ which types: of "prisoners are re reformable. His procedure has been 
influenced b both. by the genealogical methods « of Ridin, n, the v work - a 
V ervaeck, and the work of Kretschmer o on 1 body -ty pe and behavior. _ 
Every prisoner sentenced t to more than four months is st studied i in E. 
the pr prison and in the central office at Munich. .An elaborate q question- ‘ 
naire, based on the one used in the genealogical division of the Insti- — 
- tute for Psychiatry, divided into fifty-one divisions, furnishes the 
original records. Sections 1-24 seek information concerning the 


close relatives of the prisoner, his parents, brothers, sisters, u uncles, a 


v4 


tion. Sections 25- deal with the the inmate, his 
educational: and work records, attitudes toward | family, military 


service, criminal record, social relatio ns, marital status, number of 

children, , their schooling, the social, economic and d personal charac-_ 


__ teristics of the children, the phy sical history of the : prisoner, his own = 
of the criminal 2 gives the psych att 


ber er 11, 19213 s since ‘tl en t 1e Kretschmer psy 


sed. Somatic charac aa nd defects are noted. Ques- a 


7 give a clinical- -psyc chia c classification. 


= In brief, the report is divided i into five parts: (1) the environmental — 


and hereditary backgrounds of his relatives; (2)t the prisoner’s his- 
a tory ry and personal account of i it; 5 (3) his p phy: sical and mental m make-u -up; q 
a differential diagnosis; (5) the: social prognosis. The examination 
is ‘conducted primarily by the pr ‘prison phys sician. Since it requires a 
“quite some time, not all prisoners are | given it. Other c classes of prison- 
ers are given a s shortened form by the chaplain o1 or teacher of the ps 


prison staff. This shortened form i is restricted to the sociological z and 
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In objective ¢ quantitative data obtained, an effort 
: is made through a a series of conversations with the prisoner to oa 


information a as to his s developmental h history. 
‘Ther results of these exa examinations , especially t the r non- -quantitative 
data, are ve verified by m means s of official reports obtained from social 


on 


his minister, school authorities, and local police officials. Duplicates 
of the reports: are filed in the German Central State Crimino- 
Biological Bureau, which i ‘is connected with t the ‘Psychiatric Research | 
Institute in Munich. The data of these reports are condensed on 


is hoped these rich data will yield a picture 


of the criminal classes, of the etiology of crime. Furthermore, each — 
individual and the in n the detailed 


What may be said of this « crimino- biological procedure? In the 


rst place, i its s working Aypothesis thata large percentage of criminals. 
: predestined by heredity to a crime career is precisely what is in 
on to be r raised i is, therefore, ye ‘Are the techniques 


is va 
iernstein assumes | that Riidin’s 1 s methods of studying insanity are 
Ce applicable to to the study of criminals. Riidin’s heredity investigations, 
through t the ; genealog ical analysis, rest upon a fairly sound — 
: They: deal with relatively well-defined and extreme cases of psychic 


or physical factors, such as dementia praecox or feeblemindedness. 
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_ Such factors may without too great danger be considered hereditary. — 


i But when we deal with criminological behavior patterns, possibly 
involving numerous socio-economic influences, the hereditary 


acter of criminal disposition may not be so easily assumed. The 


assumption that, ifac certain individual manifests criminal: 


, his kin-g: “group willl also reveal criminal tendencies, cannot 
made until thei importance of of the e environment i in creating setae 


tendencies ha has been c carefully 
Hence, Viernstein utilizes a method which, while suitable when eat 


applied in one field, cannot be ca t be carried — er to another where th the 
problems a are more complex. SRS) > 


‘The possible influence of satin. economic on the « ‘develop 


4% Up toOct. 1,1934, were approximately 9,200 medical reports and nd 


7,600 psycho-sociological ‘reporte—aleogether ab about 16,800 reports. 
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t of the c offender's traits has been 


presence of | similar | traits in other geographical, occupational, r 


ligious, and | neighborhood gi groups 1 which are ‘non- criminal should b 


"ascertained in order to make a a comparison ¢ of the incidence e of t the 
an omalies i in both criminal, anc non- criminal groups. The correla. 


a ions of anomalies and criminal behavior may be merely descriptive 
causally significant. The correlations may be chance 
lations the interpretations entirely arbitrary. 
a n, Kretschmer’s correlations between. body-build 
-_perament are used as if they are quite valid, which is not the cme. 
The opinions of prison physicians, lawy ers, chaplains and teachers, 
fd on the basis of the questionnaire data and personal impressions as 
7 to the intractability of the offender, may be e accepted from a prac- 
“tical prison | point of view. Such opinions are not scientific conclu- _ 
In brief, the a aims ns of the c1 crimino-biological investigations: are 
marily “practical 1 rather than. scientific. An index of ‘unreformability_ 
s ‘sought (Bavaria) to to “segregate certain types” f offenders. Again 
thei investigations are re made (Graz) to ) aid the court in n the disposition — 


of | the case. Exact r measurement t of ¢ certain isolated body traits ar are 
easily subjected to ‘rechecking a and comparison with control 
But to extend exact measurement ‘to complicated | psy tho 


social characteristics is another matter. Correlations are set up with ie. rd 


_ variables which have not been carefully defined nor uniformly and fs 4 


consistently measured. Nor has ‘the possible. significance of such 
been checked ‘through ve made on the 


fluences of socio-environmental factors i in the psychic 
said ‘to | be inherited have nc ‘not | been investigated. 
the s student acquainted with the crimino- )-biological literature, 


or or better, o1 one who has h had direct knowledge of the the work being done, 


cannot, it s seems get t rid of the crimino- 


mental in crime ‘hem on in | 
aor We are still far from understanding the causes of — fa 
It may “well be that faulty methodology and inadequate 
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the sociological | or environmental approach. 


least that may be said of the crimino-biological_ 
is that it. an attempt to investigate the criminal 
ality as 
fluence ‘and. ‘interplay of organic constitution and « environment. Te 
recognizes, and I believe correctly so, that a -causal- statistical analy- 
_ sis of crime will in itself prove unfruitful; that a dynamic cross- 
- section of the offender’s personality at the time of the commission | 
of. of the criminal act must be understood. Professor Aschaffenburg, 
one of the most critical of European criminologists, declares: Te | 
deepest conviction that body and mind present a unity justifies the 
establishing of crimino- -biological types and establishes. the right 
fruitful cr crimino-biological consideration, although we we cannot as yet 


_ nor even ever ver altogether gra grasp tl the n more subtle interrelations.” ~~ 
e crimino- o-biologists a assume e that while ‘no one is born pre- 


2 
determined t toa life of crime, heredity plays the r more important 
role in determining ig the manner in which one’s social experience 
undergone and assimilated. The -crimino-biological investigations 
will not ‘stand critical scrutiny. Their « central as- 
| 
seen. 
A 


= crimes committed in different places. Of seventeen pairs of dizy gotic 
twins brought up in a similar environment, in only two cases had 
twins committed criminal offenses. T he probabilities: that 
significance attaches to these results are re millions to one.’ ] matter 
the in | the cas case of the mo monozy yeotic 


ate ite, “It noted our findings a1 are in n the main to 


- those of ‘Lange and Legras as. They point to the « existence of either 


720 
_germinal or germinal causative factors in adult criminality.’ 
18 Aschaffenburg, op. cit., p. 828; Von Rohden, op. cit., , PP. 58 ff. 
* Rosanoff, Handy and Rosanof,, ‘ “Criminality and Delinquency in Twins,” Four. of Crim. : 
tn and Criminol., Jan.—Feb., 1934, p. 929. The unpublished anthropometric work of Pro- 


fessor Hooton of Flarvard, on thousands of criminals and non- seems. 
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cult to overemphasize the the importance | of this tw twin- itty a 
approach. A method has been discovered of keeping the s social « en- 2 


nment relatively constant and studying its effect upon mono 


/gotic twins almost identical hereditary structures, and 
izy ns with different hereditary equipment. = 


= ming that there are certain ‘ BS “predispositions” toward k 
behovior, the problem ‘remains why criminal behavior is 
actualized i certain cases s and not in perent The answer will be | 


: found only: when the relative importance of the different kinds of = . 


inherited and environmental f factors are ascertained. T 


nd 


to. crimino-biological i investigations. Social and environmental studies . 
is to study offenses or — 


the Munich* indicates the type 


study referred to. The series, 


‘monographs | have already appeared, is devoted t ‘to psy ychological a and 3, 


‘Statistical studies undertaken by 1 lawyers. Professor Exner feels that 4 


“3 the legally t trained student, as well as the: e phys sician and psy« chiatrist, 7-7 


~ 
7 - should become familiar with th and: contribute toward the: development 


of the fields of crim 1inology. me he titles reveal ‘the: special kinds of 


studies included in the: ‘series: 
Fraud during the World “War,” “Recidivistic Swindlers,” 
_“Recidivistic Thieves,” “Murderers, Receivers of Stolen Goods,” 
“Female _Crimin y and “Marriage,” and School,” 


Anlage und Umwelt bei 500 Riickfallsverbrechern (Heredity and Environment of 500 Recidi- 
= is the closest approximation in wot usc to the Gluecks’ study of 500 criminal careers. 


|) 
tll 
| 
3 
vironment are not satisfactory; that we need a term whic 
4 dynamic activity of a living organism. The problem, however, 
namely, to account for the differences in organic 
= social environment”’) is no reason to deny the role of the  &§ 
Inability to investigate its influence has become a denial of u 
| 
>| 
ti 
kin 
Exner, Krieg und Kriminalitat, \ idenfalschung und Betrug ande 


as, for. the work on sexual crimes,” 


Mention should be made of still type research which 
more closely | resembles the kind of investigations carried on in this 
country. Trefer to the attempts at correlating c criminal offenses. with 


social, ¢ economic or r geographic | factors. - Thus one of | the n more critical 


= = 


| 
‘seasons.* 26 


“ 


on the causes and ‘treatment 


inion as to >» the causes es of the crime i 


~ 


w significant are such studies for the of crime 
The | criticisms which have been directed against 
\merica will hold true, of the work in Ger- 


case- study approach 


Ww 


cle assifications, i in and out of our correctional institutions. One o 
the outstanding x criminologists of Europe feels t that in in n these r respects 


we have outdistanced the German work.*! From the px point of view y of ? 


Marder, vol. H. Weiss, Die Hehler, vol. 13, 1930. Krille, Weibliche Krim- 
- — inalitat und Ehe, vol. 15, 1931. Hoffner, Kriminalitat und Schule, vol. 17, 1932. Lorentz, 
Totschlager, vol. 18, 1932. Teichmann, Meineidige u. Meineidssituationen, 21, 1935. : 
Wulffen, , Der Sexualoerbrecher, 11th ed. 1928. piety 
‘Die Prostitution i in Berlin,” M. Kr. P., vol. 21, p. 171 
— * Roesner, “Der Einfluss von Wirtschaftslage, Alkohol und Fahreszeit auf die Kriminalitat, 
= See also Griinewald, “Alkohol und Verbrechen,” M. Kr. P., vol. 18, 1927. was A 
“Die soziale Grossstadt und das kriminelle Land,” M. Kr. P., vol. 18, —..... 
Von Heindl, Berufsverbrecher, sth edition, 1927; Hagemann in Handworterbuch den 
<a vol. 1, pp. 132, §67, 621; Fritz Schulze, Zur Atiologie des Riickfalls, Dresden, 1938 
a Luz, “Ursachen und Bekimpfung des Verbrechens im Urteil des Verbrechern,1928. 
80 For example, E. Schweizer, Die Ursachen der Kriminalitat und der Verwahriosung 
Kindern und Fugendlichen, 1933, H. Gruhle, ‘ ‘Die Ursachen der judgendlichen Verwahrlosung 
{ Kriminalitat,” Heidelberger Abh. d. Krim.-Psych., 1928; Verwahrloste 


Jugend; die in der Leipzig, 


| 
aig 
“a 
against the person and property and economic factors, alcohol, and 
| similar statistical analysis for urban and rural crime rates is 
by Professor von Hentig.27 Many students have occupied __ 
themselves with special studies on recidivism.”® An interesting ap- 
| sought the inmate’s own op 
| 
| — 
im W eltkriege, Vol. 6, 1928. Beger, Die ruckfaliigen Betruger, vol. 7, 1929. John, Die Kuckfalis- 
2 ig i 
Franz Exner, Kriminalistischer Bericht uber eine Reise nach Amerika, Walterde Gruyter 


an ts 


of view of toa knowledge of the crime 
scr literature has not given us a deeper understanding. We in <¥ 
cou untry will probably continue : seeking for the causes of crime pri- | 
varily in the social environment. In the process of this research let 
s hope, we will critically | examine and gradually refine our con- % 
col tools. Long before we made suc such ‘studies, the sociologi cal 


repre — 


in time, ‘may yield more knowledge of th ‘the etiology of 


Se on a is s difficult to predict what effects the new German 1 politics a and 
law will h have upon : scientific ‘research i in crime causation. . One reads 


in Mezger’s Kriminalpolitik that the totalitarian state cannot accept 


n extreme of crime causation. Professor 


e of the best efforts in crime classifi- 
use (of crime) is only i 
str triving of the indivi 


for this st 


theory tc 


~ 

. 


By. 


Anlage und Umwelt als in Zeitschrift der Akademie fiir Deut. 
= _schen Recht, Aug. 1935, No. 8, p. 522. Dr. Frank announces that the ‘ ‘evil will is the origin of © 
crime,” in . the Commentary | to the New National Socialist Criminal Law, 1935. So also Prof. 7 
Dahm, Nationalsozialistischen und faschistischen Strafrecht, 1935, PP. fact and Dr. Feisler i in 


—_utilizing the results of these many studies in the problems of prac™ 
Bas 
| 
i 
Yon Liszt his students, but since the war the crimino- 
| 
| 
cation,® declares in 1935, ““The 


‘THE EDUCATION OF 


miversity of Southern C Cali, 


questions regarding immigrants raised by teachers, 
social workers, and men alike. These questions are indicative 
only of the 1 range of involved but of the attitudes: 
8 sresoisiond by Americans tow toward the immigrant child and his cul- 
the misconcer sconceptions and the lack of adequate app 
of nature of the problems by 1 the very very people who are 


measure guiding the destinies of the i immigrant. 


there still an immigration problem?” 
: : From the United States’ Census we learn that in 1930 | there were _ 


14,000,000 foreign- born and over 26, 000,0 3000 persons | foreign 


or mixed parentage, making a total of over 40,000,000, or almost — 
-one- third of the country’s population ‘composed of first and —- 
generation immigrants. In 1 Spi te of this his astonishing total, the Foreign 
Language Information Service te tells us us that popular i interest in the 
problems of the immigrant greatly decreased” of late. 


J 
= has reached i its lowest point during the and 


fully” No. more than fifteen per 
i cent replied in the | affirmative. Again: it was asked: How many came 


2 from. homes: where there was no conflict between the } New : and the 


= W orld | standards? Not 1 more t 


n that the i immigrant child recognizes f h his 
‘ 


| 
Bae — 
| 
— 
— 
| 
4 
ization.”) he proper interpretation of “conflict” en in giving the 
hy should we si 
There is every indi 
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ni ms” because of his foreign birth but 2 


ns with his own. group and culture 


terete pee reactions of outside groups, who are 


| prejudiced, and discriminating toward him. The immi- 


ak 


migrant have their origin, f for thes most part, in the change he i 

making froma } primary ytoa secondary society. It i is not simply that — 

a Pole « or an Italian | has come to America, but rather t that a villager an 


as come to o the great af ae different language and c cultural 


omplicates th the s situation, ; true, but many of the Polish ho 
ear when o an industrial city 


scapes of the self- f-same difficulties = 


iral Ameri oids corroding urban in- 
flu observation is ‘borne out by the behavior of rural 
Americans who go to the great city and by the relative ease with 
2 which the | city- -bred European fits into ‘American urban life. ial > 
In short, in addition | to the immigrant’ s strange languag and 
customs we must recognize ze also the m¢ more significant changes which 
he lly called ke when he fron lated, 
5 e is generally called upon to make when he sets out rom an isolated, — 
a homogeneous sm small village c community, where life is warm, , personal, a 
i intimate, and where he lives i ina world having little -specializa-— 
don, Fe 
minimum um of private property. Such communities exist in America, 
is rarely the gi good fortune of the i to them pon 
his arrival. Instead he finds himself i in a vast : cosmopolitan center, — 


arming with strangers ers whose cc contacts him are impersonal, 


sual, and abstract; he is called upon to live i ina world where labor 


is highly specialized, machines dominating industry, and where the — 


pe system and money economy control his ‘contacts with one 


Countless | bred in rural districts, though 


“Does 


nald R. wien American Mi oples, p 


— Cl, 
im 
— 
attempts to break away from the ceptical i 
Lee 
__ | 
tii 
that so_many immigrants, with their added handicaps, have ds 


‘parison in with American n culture and as a source fe conflicting : standards — 


a Our studies, as well as those of other | students? of immigrant 
groups, : show that the parents are far from inarticulate i ‘in 1 dealing 
with their children. We may fail to communicate with 


are able to impart n not only the actual traditions, but. 

meanings: of these traditio ons ‘to their children. Moreover, cultural 


heritages are transmitted throu ugh observance and communal activi; 


ws 


ey ties, even more effectively than by word of mouth. The parents live : 
the culture; _the immigrant home is the culture, and the child | 
nt we may add 1 that the differences in in 


understanding between i immigrant parents sand ‘their American- born 


TS 
nn . Vital and ¢ close relationships are not impaired by the n most 
profound differences until the child acquires a new measuring ig stick 


Ba 


and becomes of the reactions of ‘the larger America 


down upon him, and consider his 
ensi 


at first have patient c condescension toward 
ress” and then later come into 1 re- 


bellion against them. ‘Also, the protective paternalism of the ree 


is former, the social worker, the missions, and at times, of the settle- 
_ ment worker may frequently be a further factor in his cultural, ‘and 

Be Again, our studies emphatically point to the fact that the 2 assimi- a 

lation of the immigrant child and youth living with their foreign- 
c ce 4 born parents is in the last analysis still only surface deep. They m may 
e appear assimilated in their 5 public life, but ir in | their | private | life they 

remain in hyphenated i in | attitudes, with the result of van inevitable 


| | : duality ty of personality. In the i immigrant child the old a d the new a 


are ‘clearly . at war with each « othe er, ‘causing many ‘serious tensions, — 


‘restl essness and maladjustment. Reflection 


a, 
and volitional i in 


Towel Busing, “Cultural Conflicts Within the Individual,” Work 


‘| 
| 

| 

ii 

attachments to home. group. and customs are not to be a 
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s active, >, mobile ‘modern youth, reared in an urban- ‘imecan 


of the urban-American groups, on | the 
e born. and reared 


with mores, but with little to ‘outside 
roups. “Thus, they carry on a bitter struggle practically without 
cone help before the very eyes of many sympathetic onlookers. a 
t the social isolation of the community 
Sheer economic 1 ‘necessity determines a variety of telations 


s. They remait 


evitable. But is a a strong attachment t tot then native institutions, 
"responsiveness to group « opinion, Participation in its s ceremonials and 


traditions, ind even addiction | to its” native foods. At best , most 
immigrants: and their children are accommodated to American life 


Father the than. in fully assimilated | into it, , and even when ‘amalgamated 


rel a restrictior 


ant is ofte to 


icon in outside group 
. a with his own. As he grows older, he more and | more frequently re- 
turns to the cultural fold from which he may have strayed a? 
earlier. The social isolation of the i immigrant is in many ways amen 


down, but invisible w alls still surround him at many y points. eae 


it groups, | by virtue of their migra- 

= ndon the Old, 

may be r regarded as ‘restless, as having divided: loyalties, and 
showing abilities for making profound changes. Confronted as they 
are by lack of o opportunity for intimate participation in the social — 


and personal life of American g groups, however, they tend t to fall: 


back « ‘eventually upon ‘their own standards and values; racial 


Tes 


tends to be: re- aw ikened. 


Can the school, with its. present organization and the existing educa- 
» concern itself with the ‘unique 


Bere ota of each group whose children it tries to teach?” Sia 
The hite House Conference on Child Health and Protection 


a Donald Young, America an Minority Peoples, Chap. Il. 


| 
| 
| 
| in primary group relationships 
|) 
| 
be 
in 


EDUCATION OF THE IMMIGRANT CHILD. a 
wers in the affirmative, ‘maintains s that if need be the ¢ exist- 


er to mig security for the c child. It maintains further that 
‘the child must be seen as the product and end result of all the ae 


: actions between himself; and his social environment. Actually, the 
Ley: achievement of an understanding of cultural backgrounds i is much 


_— easier than i it may at first blush appear, since, according | to our sur- 


can, in some cases eighty per ¢ cent, or predomin 
ae Russian, or ‘Italian, and the ‘teacher 1 needs to know but one immi- - 
- grant c culture thoroughly. Tos segregate these children on on ‘the basis of cS 


nationality or native culture would be unfortunate, but they 
already well sorted i and cultural groups | before they arrive 


local -school— in the first s 


“4 


avior patterns ich, wl br the i 
ed, are apt : h sl y with those of the immigrant group. 7 


tam The teacher and vee rest of the ‘ain or forty per cent of the school 


= population are the primary agents of cultural diffusion and the repre- 


sentatives of American urban ideals and standards. 


4 appears, that the school m must make the choice between n taking 
definite interest and decisive ac action in dealing wi 1g with the i immigrant 


-culture and the demoralization of t the child. The p process of reclaim- 


been the « child from the delinquency and c crime resulting g from negli- 


gence e of his cultural is much more costly, from the | 


and 


concern 


child and with integrating him into and adjusting him 
environment and to conditions of life. There has 


| 


with i immigrant and social workers, sincere, 
‘inely interested and sy ‘mpathetic, have g given ‘serious consideration 
to the problems of the first and ‘second generation im immigrants. . De- 


“spite | the 1 most ‘strenuous efforts i in behalf c of these groups, hows ver, a 
te 


4 au 
a given school in an immigrant district 1s predominantly 
| 
i 
5 
Bg 
Ofcourse, the school, as well as the social agency, has 
| ed itself with defining the andards Of condu — 
— 
Be 
— 


tability of generation. failure to o soften the 
conflicts has been due to a faulty approach to the situation and not 
a lack of idealism, sympathy, or understanding of the problems 
involved. Good intentions without an intelligent technique do cm 
s | _ The very people who have undertaken to provide the ch child with — 
eal an appreciation o of the best elements of his own culture (as the 
‘groundwork for t the inculcation of the American), and to integrate 
him into the new, know too little of the native culture o of the child, . 


y speak his language well, and have but contacts with» 


ciation of sthe cultural values 


ticipation ¥ with t the group. 
order to overcome the language handicap, 
have engaged “nationality” workers and visiting teachers 
a 4 from the upper strata of the group, for the work with i immigrants in Sie 


_ the school and home. It is the general consensus of those who have al 


come in contact with these workers, , that they suffer from, certain — a 


drawbacks which often further complicate the situation. (1) These | 3 


workers rarely have a achieved professional sand seldom n meet 


can interpret adequately t to the immigrants the: ideals: 
aspirations of American | democracy. (3) They frequently s suffer from 


= 


- inferiority complexes because American n life does: not permit th 1em 7 


standard of soc ont and the 
a type of work in which they must engage in en ca seems — 


a) They are, for the most ‘dominated 


immigrants. (6) They rarely attain the n necessary of religious 


toleration, and often: draw w sharp | lines. of distinction 
idaism 


- 


> =r 


offend their fellow social workers and teachers, 


Feducing the the demands for r thei r service. Obviously v workers i inimmi- 


Pauline V. Young, The Pilgr 


1 A 
| 
| tl 
at 
if =. 
EE: 


. = hand, they do no 


convers rsant t with the culture of group, need | to 


a group transplanted upon Sens soil. Until 
we have a fuller appreciation, until we penetrate beyond the ex- 


ternalities of life and enter into the - feeling, and thinking, and atti- 
tudes of the group and learn to evaluate social situations = 


point of view, our work will remain ineffective, however 
Sa conception ¢ of the ideals and goals of education n differ —— 


vin the immigrant and A\ “American groups. The former. , with the ex- 
tion of the Jews as a a whole, and a few scattered individuals i in 
Z other groups have ‘not come to appreciate knowledge f for its own 


sa ake. Their realistic ‘idea as center on “knowledge f for use.” "On the 


on holly regard the ‘school as the chief road 


é 


ee to success ‘and higher status. Su uccess—in ‘the groups where a high | 


degree of organization ‘stil exists—is de efined in social rather than in | 
individual terms. Unity, solidarity, and loyalty to group standards _ 
at whatev rer level they may be are also’ important factors. So” ‘far, 
~ his school ‘experience e has served to emancipate the child from the . 


traditional and communal controls and | to » provide him v with personal rer. 


ambitions, self-assertion, ingenuity, and desire for competition and 
individualized conduct. While he is badly pressed for financial r re- = 
turns and spares no means to get them, the immigrant scorns that 
success which is s judged wholly i in terms of earning « capacity 0 or — 


to. accumulate wealth and p power single- handed. . Success for him is 


in terms of contributions ‘to family ‘and. ‘community 


Pay of the reactions of the home to education, the child = 


1 ly a half-hearted ‘interest in his schoolwork. On the 
~ other hand, we ‘find children who align themselves against pecental 


- standards and follow those of the larger community. In either case, 


Many” teachers and social workers believe that the immigrant 

4 » rather than the e child, 1 ‘must st change his attitudes and. and must — 

"make the adjustment to changing conditions of life. Of course, here 


we raise the question on of the soundness s of his social philosophy— _ 


least, as it pertains t to > the school. There are many progressive Ameri- 


a can educators who regard the function of the school as a means 


efficient t cooperative | living, than a as a means for personal 


4 
— 
of 
— 
— 
Be 
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“Allen 7. Burns, student ent of Americaniaton prob 
ng very positive 
services ‘by maintaining the sense of responsi-_ 
some type of community or group, have 
Since i immigrant children re remain in their parental con- 
tinue to be members of their native community, , itis imperative that 7 
we redefine to them their native cu cultural milieu, its values. and 


limitations. Methods o of personal and s ‘social 1 reconstruction must 
include: development of solidarity ‘to the g group, , of devotion to home > 


ties and standards, consideration for r group opinion, n, of resp Dect = 


elders and native leadership, of appreciation of the s pine values 


When the ‘parents exclaim: “What can be snetiiiiiees with rebels and rene- 
gades!” ’ they strike with keen insight at the heart of the problem in social and per- 
sonal reorganization. et the urban social | agencies, , which are generally cosmopoli- 
tan in chara ter, aim to produce ‘ ‘better American citizens, ”” and not to produce _ 
_ better immigtants. However, this study clearly indicates that those who live more 
c or less the traditional life of the native group are at the same time the best American 
citizens within their group. American city life makes a variety of cultural pesterns 


but, ina sense, essential 


Here and there w an as of 
) servin as a member of a a committee or r of a i board of ates be 


ofa social agency or school, but these cases are so few as to be 


neg ligible c arison to th ber of th roups served. 
igible in omparison o the num er 0 the grou ; 


attitude of kindly and protective ive superiority t toward these g 


. 


Few ‘schools | and social agencies know w the wishes, goals, : 


olicies c of the groups | s they serve. They a are not truly i in contact ed . 
life of these groups and can, therefore, have no. true power over 
them. ‘There is little ‘insight and little social imagination, ‘to use” 

Cooley’s terms.* ‘A few teachers and social workers: may at times 
| 2 seek the views and consult the leaders of immigrant groups regarding 


the problems encountered with their children, but intimate views are 


See such studies as F. V. The Schooling of the Imigrant; America 


~ 
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ION > THE IMMIGRANT CHIL 


to grasp. one who does not “think a and feel i |immigrant”; 


the minds of these leaders : seem im npenetrable and ret 


untouched 


One young Russian leader asks: 


Ww Vhy ‘te the Americans always want to ee us over and to run things their = 


way? If our way works with Russians, why change and borrow trouble? It takesa 
Russian to run things for Russians. But we are not given a chance. ... We can 


ourselves i in our e can be good and good American 


proces, but it it is by the fact 
tempting to fulfill the functio 


and ineffectual for those = 


“tions are "freely developed by - the initiative and c codperation 


organ nizat 


and | groups are ‘ins 
whole blocks own efforts and a sense of of responsi- 


to their community. These g groups need ‘intelligent guidance." 


they ca can ¢ 1 often be left t to the: skill, and i d ingenuity 


‘this into play, they can fe 


“community, so to speak, and can recognize the ‘signs 


4 ank and constant personal reactions of their fellow- members. And _ 


as one intelligent Mexican leader said: “Our children are not losing — 
- faith in us. They feel that our means for social control are sanctioned a 
by the Americans.” Donald Young adds: ‘‘Most immigrants become 
automatically, if given chance w ithout 
and ‘exploitation. Guidance and 


a may be / argued that this process is general y too slow an 


tedious in view of urgent social needs. But it is ; better to stimulate 


Jee 


individual immigrants to organize to join their own cultural ~ ae 


"groups r rather than to. ‘induce them | one by one to join American” 


groups" ‘institutions. Under the latter system ‘the ‘school or 


F. Znaniecki, The Polish in Europe and P. 
1 See also Donald R. Y Young, , American Minority Peoples, pp. 457- on 


| 
r 
institutions. Such functid 
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outside, competing native institutions. and 


proselyting “up-lift ” work among people who would Id attain far 


greater efficiency, and effectiveness if left 1 to ond 

Considerable ‘complaint has been made because immigrants are 

i clannish, and the utilization of native le adership seems only to pro- 
- mote this clannishness. We must not forget, however, that clannish- 
ness is at the very basis of social and personal integrity. -Clannish- 
ness, says John Daniels in his book on America via the Neighborhood, 

ow works constructively both for the i immigrant a and for America, since — 

it it tends to lead these people to meet their own problems, to develop 

Ss 


Balan? 
self con- 


self- -dependence : and enterprise so generally held to be essential in 
. _ American life, to codperate among tl themselves in the midst of con 
Bey economic confusion, and to supply moral support and con- _ 


and 


of a kind wh which the i immigrant eee acknowledges, 


elimination or decrease of cultural as Curious as it 


"But let its it be assumed that the immigrant will remain 
foreigner because of clannishness o r any other trait. The truth of a 


_ the matter is, as already indicated, that the natural process of as- 
similation through F ather Time is in the long r run the least painful 


and the most thorough, and d therefore, in t the long run, the most st rapid 
efficient of the si same. skin color). No native 


om 


* 


‘Ba 


Me ew, 


of « ‘life u up — 


= 


We may sak: Would have tid 
schools and social agencies su support ted the native leaders, instilled 
spect in the young for the old, promoted the culture of the group, 


and kept | ‘the members under the their moral 


roup as a whole was being © 


the life of the larger 


Is ‘not the dr d disease of — 


| 
ke = 
Wt 
Tim 
Mg | laa that many native groups do not follow their native leaders 
ae : iste? no longer represent a unified people, no longer have group i 
instead shortly become a social residue, atomized and isolz 
i 


— 


4 
q 


i 


- | se we must recognize our problems first in order to plan — 


EDUCATION | (OF THE IMMIGRANT CHILD 


life which leads the child to the court tand thec case-work age agency? 
is possible t to give f > full assent to these points of v view 


in dealing with ‘the education of the i immigrant t child and: yet t to face 


an impasse i in dealing effectively with | them The great barrier to 


early success lies in almost total lack of “tested ways: and means. i 


How does a teacher or social worker go about building up a too 
rapidly disintegrating culture? How is indigenous leadership 
veloped? Concretely, “just prey are ‘the ways and means 


. _ taining the tice of loy alty between the individual and his group? _ 


effectiv rely a ‘positive | course of action. Experimental programs 


needed. ‘field awaits: ‘the appearance of social ‘tech: 


MEA 


p 


grant ant group, € endowed. with « creative | 1 
“backed thoroughgoing g research before attempting any y solution — 


_ of the problem. So f far the ; situation has been complicated by the 
fact that schools and social agencies es have attempted to | “solve” the = 


robles of the ‘immigrant without adequate knowledge of the life 


provide them with ‘the of “what works” 


are 
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The Professor Ferdinand Ténnies once told “of his first 
ac acquaintance with sociology.’ While a student of philosophy in 1877 he | 
as deeply impressed by TI homas Hobbes’ works, which had been unduly _ 
Ben Hobbes became the starting ‘point | of his sociological studies. 
_ Tonnies clung t to him all his life beag~a he wrote an excellent book on 
a Hobbes Leben and Lehre (Stuttgart, Frommann, 1896), a and later edited © 
_ Hobbes’ Elements of Law, Natural and Politic in 1928 (Cambridge Uni-— 
Press). From Hobbes, Ténnies turned to Herbert Spencer, and then 
to August Comte; later his attention was attracted by the philosophers of 
_ law, of romanticism and rationalism. As a pupil of Adolf W agner 1 in Berlin — ; 
he was influenced by ‘socialistic philosophers such as Marx and Rodbertus. boa] 
- Ethnological writers of that epoch (Lewis Morgan, Fustel de Coulanges) _ 
completed the background from which his book Gemeinschaft und Gesell. 
schaft (Berlin, Curtius, 1887) emerged. According to his definition the 
family may b be. said to represent a Gemeinschaft, while a joint stock com- 
“pany serves to exemplify a Gesellschaft. The first i is, in his mind, connected 
q with communism, the other with socialism. There are, he says, in ore 
culture elements of Gemeinschaft and of Gesellschaft present at the same “ 


where he describes what would be called “geen an 1 ideal culture pattern. 

was « “opposed to the > application of ‘ ‘social Darwinism” to the social 
and published a series in a controv ersy with Schallmeyer 
in Schmoller’s Fahrbuch, 1905-11.5 He was likewise opposed to the idea of 
social psy somewhat mitigated his opposition in 

later years. These e articles, together with many others, were republished in _ 7 

s collection of his minor works in 1926. His. theories have been summed up 
in an article on the classification of sociology,’ and particularly i in hislast — 
_Einfiihrung in die ‘Soziologie (1931). There he argues in favor of 
division of sociology into a theoretical or “pure,” an “applied,” and an 
‘empirical” one. . Thereby he shows more tolerance | than some other 
- ponents of sociology. Ténnies also wrote a kind of philosophy of history’ - 


j 
In the‘ ‘Sociological Symposium” arranged by y the. Zeitschrift fiir Votkerpsychologie w 


Saale (Sociologus), vol. 7, No. 2 PP. &. 


27 ff, 1089 ff., 1283 fF., vol. 30, , 1906, pp. 12 ‘121, vol. 31, 1907, pp. 87 ‘vol. 43, 
pp. 897 ff., vol. 35, 1911, pp. 375 
Soziologische Studien und Kritiken (Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1926). 

5 “Einteilung der Soziologie,” Zeitschr. fiir die ges. Staatswiss., 19/1, 1925. ve 

"4 Fortschritt und soziale Entwicklung, geschichtsphilosophische Ansichten, (Karlsruhe, G. 


TE | 
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|) 
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anda philosophy of property, . both based on material of his « early rea reading. 
_ Although from the outset the chief concern of Tonnies was to construct _ 
concepts and to design an edifice of thought from them, he went beyond 
these e limits. He did not hesitate to employ data derived from actual life i in- 
some special studies of a statistical nature concerning g population, crime, 
and suicide.* The outstanding publication representing this | type is his in- 
_ vestigation of suicide in Schleswig-Holstein.® 
‘The political writings. of Ténnies cannot be omitted, since they con- 
: __ tribute to a more complete | picture of the man a hey attain a high level 
and do not descend to the j jingoistic fervor of some war literature.! °In one 
- of them a a passage runs: “Li Aving in the generation before the war I omiined 
outside of the enthusiastic crowd that worshipped Bismarck, and alway s 
was loyal to the black, red and gold” (the symbol of German democracy)."* 
on insists that he felt “‘devotion to national interests in so far asa nation | | 
isa an organ of humanity and performs its function within it.” In fact, he 
= _ stood mainly for the old National-Liberal party, which he hoped to see 
tt 


e 


3 Honors from Germany were slow in coming to him, although abroad he 


was 3 held i in high repute. In the early days his sociology was not popularon — 
account of its being associated with the dread socialism. But after the war _ 


w was made president of the German Sociological Society and held 


position until that organization was dissolved in 1933. In his” official 
_ capacity he behaved with some solemnity, which is reflected in the i intricate | 
style of his writing. ‘But personally he s was Kindest man 1 imaginable i in 


with whose ‘opinions he disagreed. It was this trait that made him 
lovable: and popular among his colleagues. 

Festschrift? was prepared for his eightieth birthday last year. 
_ appearance ¢ of this book was, however, delaye ed. I understand that a special 7 


| = was s provided for him and that he enjoyed reading it in his last days. 


q With | Ferdinand | Tonnies not only a a prominent sociologist has passed 


Rte i but _— a man of sincerity, of honesty, and of rare human qualities. 


Ricnarp C. THurnwat> 


“Uneheliche und verwaiste V erbrecher” ‘in Kriminalist. Abh. ra von Franz 

- et zig, Ernst Wiegand, 1930), with the subtitle “Studien tiber Verbrechertum in Schleswig- 

Holstein,” and his earlier studies: “Eine neue Methode der vergleichenden statistischen 
Reihen, im Anschluss an Mitteilungen tiber kriminalstatistische Forschungen,” Schmollers— 


vol. 33, 1909, PP. 699 and Nationalok. 1 - Statist, vol. 


landische tibersee- Trust. (Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1916); Weltkrieg 
Der Zarismus und seine von 1914 (Berlin, \ Verl 


| 
— |. 
i 
— 
—— 
. 
Selbstmord in Schleswig-Holstein vol. 7 of Schriften der Balt. Komm. zu Ksel, 
g of the Veréff. der Schles.-Holst. Univ.-Gesellschaft. (Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 1927), 
— 
> 
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Ferdinan 
ss parents who tilled the soil among the aaa farms of Oldenswort, i in it 
. sone y of Schleswig, close to the border of Denmark. Between the ages of __ 
ten and ‘fifteen he received his common school education at the village of 
7 Husum. Following these elementary beginnings, he studied briefly at the — 
newly reéstablished German University of Strasbourg, then in turn (after | 
_ the fashion of German students of those days) at the universities of Jena, 
Erlangen, Leipzig, Bonn, and Berlin, receiving his doctorate of philosophy — oo 
Hey was married in 1894 to Fraulein Marie Sinck, having eas sons and - 
_ two daughters born of the union, one of whom is the wife of Dr. Rudolph — 
“a Heberle, now Privat-dozent in ‘sociology at the University of Kiel. ae 
a His entire professional career centers around the University 
where he was first appointed in 1881, and with which he was associated, = = 
- for occasional absences, until the time of his retirement about 1928. 4 
_ Although, as he has regretfully stated, he was never able to introduce _ : 
ae into the university curriculum by that official title, his writing ; 
and teaching were a life-long p promotion of the subject. In 1892 he assisted &§ 
_ in the founding of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir ethische Kultur, which name / - 
was later changed, at his st suggestion, to the Verein fiir Sozialethik toem- 
_phasize its socia/ interests. He was one of the members of the Jn stitut 
International de Sociologie upon | its founding i in 1894, and participated in 
its first congress; he was its vice- president i in 1899. In 1909 he was one of 
the chief factors i in the organization of the Deutsche Gesellscnaft fiir Soxio- 
_ logie, of which he was not only the first president, but its only president — 
until his forced resignation in 1933. (This society was discontinued during 
the W orld War, but was re- organized 1 in 1921. 
International sociological recognition honors came to him from many 
_ directions: In 1904 he was, by invitation, on the program of of the Sociological 


cog ‘Section of the World Congress of Arts and Sciences, held in connection with 
the St. Louis Expedition; he was elected corresponding member of re 
: British Sociological Society; a similar honor came from Japan; the ‘Ameri- 


can Sociological Society made him an honorary member; and for several © 
a years he was one of the consulting editors of the American Fournal of — 


In this brief sketch, there is not space to list even his principal a 


but we may note that few ‘major contributions have been made to the 

literature of sociological theory by so youthful a man as this, who after +" 
than six years of unremitting toil, published his ‘completed Gemein- 

und Gesellschaft at the age of thirty- 

_ It was my high privilege to be the guest of Dr. Tonnies and his gracious ~ a 4 

wife at at their home i in Kiel i in 1934. S So cordial was the welcome, so golden aa 
the time we spent | together, that the news that he laid down his Pen for the — a ; 
last time (April 9, 1999) brought a sense of deep personal loss; 
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To THE MEMBERS OF ‘THE SoctoLocIcaL 


The success s and usefulness of the Society depend first upon ther members. 


gram re the Annual 1 Meeting, which i is of course the principal activity of 
the Society, it is very important that all the members should be fully i ing 
_ formed as early as possible w with reference to the character and scope of the 7 
_ meeting, and that as many y of them as possible should participate ir in the - 
plans, at least through suggestions as to different items of the program. . For 
these reasons, I am glad to take this opportunity of certain 

a. he next Annual Meeting will be held in Chicago from December 28th z 
to 30th inclusive. Professor Thomas D. Eliot is chairman of the sociology al 
group which is coéperating with representatives of the allied societies 
_ Planning the local arrangements. I am sure he will be glad to receive any 15) 


The gener ral topic of the: session is “The Applications of 
_ Theory.” This theme has been chosen in recognition of the outstanding i im- 
portance of the relation between sociological theory and the disturbed 
and highly dynamic character of social relations the world over, and partic- ae 


: tty in accordance with the vy vote passed at the last annual meeting, that 


Rk 


= he word “applications” j is put in the plural to indicate the definite i inten-— 
ae that the thought of the meeting should center largely on actual, 
arteLe tangible: achievements i in the way of putting theoretical laws and principles — 
‘_ into practice. T he relationship i is obviously a two-directional one, the value — 
theory in solving the practical problems of human relation-_ 


these considerations, to the end that the entire session may result i in some 
Teally significant contributions to the vital problem of the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice in the field of sociology. In keeping this 
I hope that every member of the Society will not only feel free, 
will recognize a certain Gbligation, to communicate with the chairman of © oi) 
sections in which he is particularly interested, passing on any ideas he may 7 
ian have as to suggestions for papers, authors, and discussants. _ a 


a which have not yet been definitely completed, i is agdended to ihe: com- 
munication. 


xt One of the most amet committees, obviously, is the Committee on on 
It is vitally the officers chosen to direct the 


should, as near] 
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"AMERICAN s¢ SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
~ represent the choice of the e ». For this purpose, I hope that a 
members will be very codperative in po. suggestions to. Professor 
~ Donald Young, the chairman of this committee. Naturally, n¢ not all of these . 


of which I have received many expres- 
sions, some of them coming from persons not in any way connected with 
- the Society. The Editorial Board has already made it clear that it aims to 
a!) make e this magazine fully re representative of the i interests and activities sof a 


of 


field for building up our list s by individuals ing 
7 have previously belonged to the Society, but have lapsed for one reason or 7 
“a another, often on account of mere inadvertence or oversight. ‘Ind this con- 
nection, I wish to call your attention to a special subscription rate of two 
dollars’ ‘and fifty cents to the Review for bona fide students, whose sub- 
scription is to be accompanied by a statement from an instructor that they 
are actually in residence. [It will be recalled that the fee for student — 
bership 1 in the Society, which 1 includes a subscription to the ‘Review, is four 
dollars. Student subscribers are not the same as s student members. } It is 
_ hoped that through the activity of the teaching members of the Society a 
considerable number of students 1 may be encouraged t to keep i in ¢ closer touch _ 
with the development of sociological thought and achievement by mp : 


means. Any such subscription lists, as well as nominations for membership 
in the Society, , should be sent to Professor Harold A. Phelps at the Uni- 
You are all aware of ‘the method adopted to meet obligations of the 
Society through the sale of certificates of indebtedness. The response of the 
_ membership to this appeal has b been cordial and encouraging, b there 
still remains the sum of about ; seven hundred dollars to be taken care of. 
Certificates to this amount are available, and can be secured from Professor 7 
"Phelps upon payment of dollars each. I am sure | I speak f for the other 
officers and the Executive Committee of the Society when I say that) there ec 
Is no desire that this type of cooperation should be a -a burden to an any mem- = 
ber. But in so far as these certificates can be taken up without real hard- 
ship it will contribute greatly to the success of the in passing 
In conclusion, having said so much about hospitality to Suggestions, let 
_ me add that I personally, am eager to be guided in « every respect in in fulfilling .: 
the duties of my position, and it will be a personal as well as an - official: 
_ gratification to me to hear from any of you at any time. iris. renee - 


President of the American Sociological Socie 


| F the attitude of the Society if they can have full and free expression. 2 Pe. 
H 
For the adequate support of the Review, as well as for the extensic 
ay we _ the influence and stability of the Society, it is highly important that - a3 
membership should be increased toa considerable degree. Will not eac 
| 
tz 
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SELLIN, of Pennsylv: ania, 193 
SHELBY Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, 1937 we 


Council of L Learned Societies vi 
RLM. Maclver, Columbia University, 1936 


_E. A. Ross, U niversity of Wisconsin » 1938 


American Association for the Adv ancement of Science 


Dictionary ry of American Biography 

P. Farrcuitp, N New Ye ork University 


Harry Eimer Barn ES, ‘New School for Social Yor 
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U niversity of Chicago 
F. Cutter, Western Reserve University 
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NOTES 


sequence by the President of the Amer Society, 
_ Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York Univer rsity , working in conjunc- _ 
tion with the other members of the Editorial Board. Elsewhere in © 

4 this issue President Fairchild publishes a letter to the members of 

which undoubtedly wil be of 
it upon himself to call 
= attention to that part of the communication which dea swith | is 

the new. v subscription | rate of $2. 50 for properly qualified students. z 


This should no not be student cost of q 
= ‘the R 


ers; rs; it seems to reprint: 


Pee s proving quite difficult to impress library officials with the : 
fact the AMERICAN SocloLocIcaL Review is the official journal 

_ of the American niga Society and should at once be entered on . 

the subscription list as a routine matter. Perhaps heads of sociology 

_ departments and others responsible for library supervision 1 in the 


_ sociological field have too readily assumed that the new v publication . 
would explain itself. May we urgently check- “up on the 


‘state The rate is three 


1 Periodical L Literature ha nes sa omitted i in n this issue 
ns: most of. ‘the journals included i in the list 


current number makes some ‘such. omission necessary. 

Tew readers upon whom the Periodical Literature list has made a 

favorable impression are iy ened that it will reappear. ; 
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for two reas 
presentation in every number; and (2) the unusual amount Or 
Phi 


Posit tions 


and far Married; 
perience and considerable experience as in- 


cludes one year ina college abroad; now - completing the ninth consecutive 


y ear as college teacher in sociology. Desires change. = a ee 


Mz. A. University y of Wisconsin 1935, for Ph. D. 
completed; native American, married; teaching experience in T urkey, 
“Sy ria and United States; special work i in student guidance; numerous refer- a 
ences. Holder of fellow: ship for research in Turkey, 1936-37. Seeks | teaching — 


of several texts; experience in high school seniors 
vin large stem; now postin wher contact with fresh- 


33 ests: Introductory course, social educational soci- 
ology. Married, two children. field Youth 


Ph. D. in previous training and i research in  Post- 
work in clinical psychology. Extensive travel. Executive” secretary 
of family relations work. Four books; college Desires, 


teachin research, or service. 


"versity, 1935- "Experience includes school 


tion, and research, Single and willing to work anywhere. Seeks teachin 


= 


fe Phi Beta Kappa; sometime holder of several scholarships and fellowships; _ 
a Re publications. All work in residence for Ph.D. completed, and thesis far ad- Pa 
vanced. Teaching or research position for n next year desired. 


3 | 
— 
| 
tothe social sciences. Wishes position for next year. 4 
Ha 
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na, 19345 


19345, married; eight 


in research h experience in ‘social work; special work in adult 


education. Seeks Position for ne next year. 


al 
‘sciences: in n college; competent i in these and statistics, human oo 
a orientation and technologic history; two books and numerous articles pub- 
lished, years of of research work, all European travel, 
shad’. 


as s taught i in 
4 France; and "research; ay has had care of work of 
honor students in one institution. 


A. B. Penn College, A.M. Univ versity of —— : graduate e National School 
of the Y oung Women’s Christian Association. Fifteen years experience in 


ogy and as head of department. Seeks position in a small 
a Eastern college in sociology or i ina | combination of sociology and history; 
is also interested in 1 editorial work i in connection 1 with teaching. ae ee 4 
Ph.D. . Columbia; 1 married; ten years | of ‘teaching in professorial rank; five 


years of governmental service; experience in social work and business; 


a world-wide traveler; extensive research work; author of many books; Seeks 7 
_ chair in leading university, college or “research i institution. 

a: S. in Economics with first-class honors; Ph.D. in Scciology; studied — 


7 


London School of Economics and Political | Science, Harvard, Chicago a 


a = 


28, in Social Biology, ‘University College, L London, 1929-31; Rockefeller 
- fellowship, United States, 1931- 333 Institute. of Sociology and Institute of © 


= Research, London, 1933-35; author and articles. 
teaching position in an American college « or university. a ee 
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CURRENT ITEMS 


erican Council Of Learned Societies. ‘The / American C ouncil of L Learned — 


“meritorious works the field of the written by American 
scholars. It invites its constituent societies to propose books they deem 
= ‘ suitable for assistance, but reserves the right to consider works submitted 
by others if the Executive Committee has — them for considera- 


of size. books of reference and critical editions 
texts may also. be submitted. Applications | for aid i in the 


cases. It i is expected that the form in by the eommitt are 


any by t 


Applications for the next awards of g grants | in old of on forms 
for purpose, must received in the Executive Offices of the 


tions and estimates of cost. No work can be considered of which the weaail ee: 
script is not available for examination in completed form. 


a On May 3 25 1936, the Advisory Board, acting as a jury ¢ on assistance 


"mitted for each assistance from special funds made available to the Council. 2 
for this ] purpose by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Board con- 
sidered twenty-eight applications and made nine awards, of which those 

| Ray F. Harvey, The Political Philosophy of Jean Jacques Burlamaqui and — 
a his Influence upon American Constitutional Theory, to be published by 
Earl H. Pritchard, The Crucial Years in Early Anglo-Chinese Relations “wa 
_ (1750-1800), to b be published by the State College of of W Washington i in its — 
Marie Channing Linthicum, Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and ie a 
to be published by the Clarendon Press. 


hose to Donald Goodchild, Secretary for 
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aes Sociological Conference. TI The seventh annual meeting of the East- _* 
ern Sociological Conference was held in New Haven, April 18 and 19, . 
with over a hundred persons in attendance. The central topic of the Con- 
ference was Social Theory and the Social Order. The “majority of the © 
‘sessions centered around a discussion of Capitalism, , Fascism, Socialism, .: 
-and Communism as divergent social orders. Among others who read papers 
dealing with this question | were Theodore Abel, B. M. Anderson, Joseph 
Folsom, Scott Nearing, H. A. Miller, Harry Laidler, Abbott Payson Usher, 
a Lyford Edwards, and Roger Baldwin . Additional sections were devoted 
= social economics, religion. and the social order, social work, the nature —_ 
"sociology, and education in relation to the social order. At the annual 
banquet addresses were delivered by James W. Woodard, the retiring 
president, on “Some Implications from Sociology for the Social Order o 
and Harry Elmer Barnes, ‘“‘History and the Problem of the Social Order.”” . 
6 The officers of the conference for the coming year are Jerome Davis, pr presi- 
dent; Niles Pa ul F. . Cressey, secretary- treasurer. 


— * 
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oodard, that the derived from the cross- fertilization of the 
various social sciences in the spring meetings may prove so valuable that 


base of membership should be broadened. Sociologists would 
continue to provide the nucleus, but: anthropologists, psychologists an 


_ others who do not ordinarily meet at the same time and place as the othe 
y. _ social science organizations might be glad to participate. No steps have 


terest to make its even rentual attainment probable. | 
_ League for Industrial Democracy. T he third summer training school for — | 
students will be held | for si six weeks during the summer of f 1936 i in 1 New ha ork 4 


study of various phases. of the radical movement under qualified 
lecturers and teachers, and (2) active work in working class organizations. — 
a The directors will be Mary Fox, Bernard Kirby, George Edwards, Jr., and a” 
Alvaine Hollister. Applications shi should be made to the LID 112 East 
= Northwestern University. Professor C. A. Ellwood of I Duke ainienier 


— 


= = 


will give courses in the summer session ‘of the Department of Sociology and - 


_ Anthropology. Others are William L. Bailey, Earl D. Howard, Katherine — 
_, Ranck, and I Loretta Mooney. Requests for information should | be sent to — 
the Director of the Summer Session, 72 Lunt Administration, 
ves 
Ohio Sociological Society. The twelfth meeting of the Ohio: Socio. 
Shep — logical Society was held in Columbus on April 24 and 25. The wide range 
of papers on the program included the Maurice A. Mook, Ohio 


e 
Southwest”; ; Edwin | Sea for. 
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Rup pert cB. Marietta College, “The of Attitudes”; 
ee F. J. Friedel, S.M., University of Dayton, “Factors in Home Adjust- _ 


ment of College Men’ W. ‘A. Gilbert, University of Cincinnati, “T! The 


@ in the Orient”; Carl A. Nissen, Baldwin- Wallace College. ‘Parolability” ; 
Miss Valarie University of Toledo, “Adjustment Problems of Negro 
 Youthe s as Affected by the Depression” ; ; Rex M. Johnson, Lake Erie Col- | - 
a lege, ““The Status of ‘Women Under Communism and Fascism’’; and Louis Be: 


ws W. Ingram, College of W ooster, “Radio Research and Radio Policy. ‘a 
At the annual dinner of the Society, presided over by Vice-President 
| B. Gohdes, of Capital University, the members heard two a 
technical papers. F. Lumley, chairman c of the Department of 
Sociology at Ohio State editor of The Ohio Sociologist, gave an informal 
entitled “Reminiscences,” dealing: with his as a 


i of Cincinnati , humorously entitled, “The Development of a 
Sociological Mongrel,” was an interesting recital of the many varied in- 
ue - fluences which had operated i in the development « of the speaker’s present 
sociological outlook. After mentioning the wide variety of sociological 
p teachers with whom he had contact in his student days, he concluded that 
“anyone whose sociological background depends upon such a diversity of 
sociological ancestors must indeed be a mongrel.” An informal social hour, — ; 
in the parlors of the Faculty Club followed the evening session. ‘' ‘ee ae, 
Officers elected for the year 1936-37 are: A. A. Johnston, College eat 
z Wooster, president; E. M. Hursh, Otterbein College, vice-president; S. C. 
ie Ohio State, secretary-treasurer (re-elected) ; and F. E. Lumley, 
Ohio State, editor (re-elected). The Society now has over seventy dues- 
paying members ‘among the ninety-odd | sociologists i in the colleges of the 


state. The meeting had 1 approximately one | hundred persons in attendance: ia 
_ Ohio Sociological Students’ Association. Simultaneous \ with 1 the meetings 
‘oe of the Ohio Sociological Society the annual meeting of the state student. 
association met in Columbus April 24 and 25 to hear papers by under- 
‘4 graduate sociology students from various colleges throughout the state. = 
“— The students attended the Annual Dinner and some of the other sessions 
“EN of the O. S.S S.T his was by far the largest and most successful gathering | in 
its ‘several years of existence. Mr. Robert Schmidt, a student at Ohio 
U (Athens, Ohio), is the elected president of the O. S. S. 
Review, will poser from in late | June, ‘and resume his 
; editorial duties. Professor Howard Becker has been formally « appointed — 
American Correspondent of L’ Institut international de Sociologie, with head-_ 
quarters at Geneva (see Foreign Correspondence, this issue). 
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“for 1936-37. The Social Science Research Council has eabeuneed the ap- 
pointment of twelve Post- -Doctoral Research Training Fellows and ten 


Doctoral Field F ‘ellows with stipends totaling $65, ooo. Attention is 
a again called to the objectives and minimum requirements of the three series — 
of research training fellowships which will be offered by the Council for 
work during the academic year 1937-38. It is to be noted that the closing 

date for applications for these awards has been moved from December 1, — 
7 1936, to February 1, 1937, thus allowing two additional months in which 
"Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships: The primary ‘purpose of 
7 4 these fellowships is to broaden | the research training and equipment of — 
” promising young social scientists, not to fé facilitate the completion of research 


4 projects or the continuation of investigations undertaken a as doctoral - 


an n interdisciplinary nature, , for advanced training within the applicants 
“fields of specialization, or for field work or other experiential training in- 
tended to supplement more formal academic preparation for research. 
These’ fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of | the United 
"States or Canada, who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in train-— 
ing and experience at the time of application or give assurance that the 7 
Ph.D. will be received before the following February 15, and who are not — ; 
over thirty-five years of age. The basic stipend for a period of twelve 
months is $1,800 for single Fellows and $2,500 for married Fellows. Supple- 
_ mentary allowances toward the support of dependents, as well as to defray - 
the necessary traveling expenses of ‘the Fellow (but not members of | his “| 
family), vary according to individual requirements. Awards are usually 4 
for twelve months, but may be ‘made for any period n not two 


to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is February 1, 1937. 
Pre-Doctoral il Field F Fellowships: he purpose « of these awards i is - 
ment formal graduate study by opportunities for field work which will 
assure first-hand familiarity with the data of social science not available in 
the classroom or library. Significant changes have been made relative to 
_ this class of awards: the stipend has been increased to $1, 800; the closing: 
moved forward to February 1 » 19375 instead of December 1, (1936; 
= the age limit has been moved from the 27th to the 29th year. 7 hese — 
| fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United States or 
Canada, , who are candidates fo for the Ph. D. degree, and who will have com-— 
pleted prior to the end of the academic year 1936-37 all courses and exam- 
_ inations for which they are eligible before completion of the thesis. The — 
fellowships a are not open to persons who will be over the age of t twenty- -nine 
on July 1, 1937, or who plan to receive the Ph.D. within less than three , oe 
months after the expiration of the period of appointment for which appli- a 
cation is made. The basic ¢ stipend attached to these fellowships is $1,800 
_ for a period of twelve months, with the possibility of additional allowances" 
for travel and other exceptional: when ‘necessary. Appointments 
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Pin ir the receipt of conientianed for casas fe on blanks to be be secured from m the 
Fellowship Secretary is February 1,1937- 
nt _ Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate ae The awards at this level are 7 
designed to aid exceptionally promising students of the social sciences to 
obtain research training beginning with the first year of graduate study. 
AS % hey are re open to men and women, citizens of the United States or Canada, 
who have received the bachelor’s degree or will obtain it prior to July 1, 
j 1937. oe hey are not open to persons who will be over the age of twenty-five 
“¥ on July 1, 19375 or to persons who have been in residence as graduate stu- 
_ dents at any institution for more than one semester or its equivalent before 
‘the g same > date. Appointments will be for the academic year 1937-38. Re- 
quests for renewals for a second yi year r will be considered on the basis of 
performance during the first period of appointment. The stipend is $1 000 
plus tuition and an allowance for one round trip between the Fellow’s 
home and his place of study. The closing date for the receipt of applications — 
ont blanks to be secured from the a: Secretary is is March 15, 1937. 
Awards ai at this level for 1936-37 will be announced later in the year. es 
ss Grants-in- -Aid of Research: Forty, totalling $23,650, were awarded for 


1936-37. These grants. -in- designed to assist mature scholars in the 


in economics, political science, sociology, ‘calearal. social 
4 psychology, history, s statistics, 3, geography , and related disciplines. Twenty- 
three of the projects will be carried out in the United States. The remaining ~ 


seventeen projects: require work in England, France, Austria, 


: Applications & for grants- -in-aid in support of of research during the period : 

between April 1, 1937 and April 1, 1938 n must be filed before January - 
i 1937 on forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid, Social 

‘Science Research Council, 230 New York, ‘Tt j is 


atement of 
oe Lists of awards of all types follow (only those likely to ee of i interest to — 


Ralph A. Bunche, Ph.D. Associate of 
ae Science, Howard University, for study in Europe and Africa of — 
dt _ advanced c culture anthropology, and field work in colonial policy and c cul- 
ture combats in an East African tribe. 
Wayne Dennis, Ph.D., Clark Assistant Professor of Psy- 
oe dulea, University of V irginia, for ‘study at Yale University of cultural | 
aa an thropology as a a background for experimentation in child development | 
Lewis U. Hanke, Ph.D., Harvard University, Instructor in History, s- 
- Harvard | University, for s study i in ‘the United States and Latin America of 


4 
7 
he 
| 


groups, with toa ‘community in North 
of E. Simpson, Ph.D., of Assistant Pro-- 


fessor of Sociology, Temple University, , for study in the United States and 
Haiti of acculturation, with particular reference to the peasants of southern 
Selden D. Bacon, Sociology Yale | University, for study in the United 
3 States of the development of American police systems. ate 
John T. Bobbitt, History, University of Chicago, for study in the United 
‘States of the organization and propaganda of farmer protest — 
Richard H. Heindel, History, University of Pennsylvania, for study in 
England of the British reaction to American expansion. 
Horace M. Miner, Anthropology, University. of Chicago, for study in 
Canada of French Canadian communities. 


_ Bernard Mishkin, Anthropology, Columbia University, f for study i in New i 
Guinea of the adjustment of youth to the social structure in a 


Professor of History at the 
Institute of Technology, for a study of urban development in — 


_ Harold E. Briggs, Professor of History, University of Iowa, for a study 


= Forest, Associate Professor of Education, Bryn Mawr College, for 


= 


John Peabody Harrington, Ethnologist, | Bureau of American Ethnology, — 
for a study of the sociology of the Mission Indians of Southern California. 
Hans Kohn, Professor of History, Smith College, for a study of the s _ 
economic, political, and cultural implications of nationalism. sues ia: 

. Paul Kosok, Assistant Professor of History, Long Is Island | University, for 

work in London and India on the history of Indian caste systems. le 

Talmage Lefler, Professor of History, University of North Caro- 
lina, for a study of the social influence of the Society for the — . 


Joseph Mayer, Consultant in Sociology, Library for a study 

of scientific method in relation to economic thought. 
Margaret Mead, Assistant Curator, American Museum of Natural 

_ History, fora study of character formation i in a homogeneous culture. 
Constantine Panunzio, Assistant. Professor of Economics, University of 
California at for a workers’ organiza 


_ William m Christie Macleod, for a a 1 study of of the laa ‘of law to to the « hioks ; 7 


study of aggressive behavior in nursery school children 


4 ie: Guy B. Johnson, Ph.D., University of North Carolina, Research Ag 
ciate, Institute for Research in Social Sciences, University of North Caro- 
a 
J 
4 
q 
j 
4 


> 


AS 
Frank: Ross, Assistant Professor of Uni- 
versity, for a study of race problems i in their civil aspects. 
Richard L. Schanck, Instructor in Psychology, Harvard University, for 
a study of the comparison of an English and a New York rural community 
from the standpoint of the behavior of the individual. 


_ Charles H. Wesley, Professor of History, Howard University, for a study GG 


nee 


of the role of the Negro in the abolition movement. 
Research Association. At an meeting in Chi- 


pendent of any +0 gong membership limited to one hundred rine 
the Ph.D. degree, or its equivalent, who have made a significant 
contribution | to sociological 1 research, other than i ina doctoral dissertation, — 
and who are maintaining an active interest in in the advancement of a 
a knowledge.”” Further information will probably appear in the iat st 
Southern Sociological Society. Under the presidency of E. T. ‘age 
the Southern Sociological Society held i its first annual meeting at Atlanta B 


Georgia, April 17-18, 1936, with 181 in attendance ten states. Six- 


was devoted to of the proposed Bankhead. Jones Tenant ecting 
Bill. In addition, Robert E. Park spoke informally on Social Change Ss 
F and the News at the annual dinner. , Committees were authorized by the 
“Society (1) to study the status of sociology in institutions of higher learn- ® 
in the (2) to the problem the growth and place of 


. = An agreement was concluded for one year with the Board of Editors of 
Social Forces whereby the members of the Society will receive ‘Social 
Forces, and this journal will “publish < as many of the papers of the Society 


as may meet the joint standards of the Editors and the Committee 


The following officers were elected for the 1 new year: Ww ilson Gee, Unie 
versity of Virginia, President; H. C. Brearley, Clemson College, Fi irst Vice- 
Rhoda Kaufman, Family Welfare Society of Atlanta, Second 
_ Vice- President; Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina, ,Secretary- 
- Treasurer; Dean Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State, and Harry Best, University _ 
a of Kentucky, were elected to the Executive Committee. Birmingham was” 
selected as the n next of meeting, with of Alabama and 


7 tion with the American Sociological Society as a chapter member was 
granted by the vote of the Executive Committee of the parent organization. = 
3 The Southern Sociological Society i is now the sixth regional group which rt 


has established affiliation inthisway. 
: R. Groves, of the | University ry of 


| 
he 
| — 
— 
| — 
On April 17 request SO Sociological Society for athlia- af 
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; North Carolina, was visiting professor in the department of enditess of 
_ the University of Florida for the first seven weeks of the second semester, 

a giving a condensed course on Marriage and the Family, assisting with the 

‘Seminar on Current Social Trends, and giving a course of to 

University of Michigan. Three research assistantships in De- 

- linquency carrying stipends of $500 each and field expenses, and three re 
search assistantships carrying stipends of $150 each and expenses will be _ 
_ available under the Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Information a Service : 

= the Sociology Department of the University of Michigan for graduate | 

students during the year 1936-37 . Application blanks may be obtained 

_ from the Information Service, 307 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The | 

successful appointees will be notified about September I. 


stitute for Dr. ‘will be in studying 
— logical remains. The other regular members of the staff, Dr. Arthur S. 
Emig, Dr. Cc T. Pihlblad, and | Dr. L. ~ Gay B Brown, will teach i in the ne summer 
University of ‘Italy. As the current issue to: press news is 
received of the death of Professor Roberto Michels, prominent German- 
~ Ttalian sociologist. An In Memoriam will appear in the August issue of the — = 
y of Virginia. The ange anniversary session of the Institute te of a 


July 5 to July 18, 1936. T program of the will consist of 
round tables on International Good Will, Relationship of Business and a on 

@ Government, Latin America, the Far East, the American Political Scene — 

+1936, and the Church in. Modern Life. Those interested should com- 
‘municate with Garland P. Peed, a » Institute of Public Affairs, Univer- 


| 
a 
i 
Ad 
q 


lence 


Secretary of the Institute 


(T Pranslatd f from hy Arthur ‘Cheshensky, | University of Cincinnati) 


d by A. ‘Comte m bers than half a 


és 


of the imitation. was preparing, a 
Bordeaux, his thesis on the Division du Travail social (Division of po oe a 
_ labor) which was the point of departure from the special “sociologism” of 
the “French school.” It was also at this time that René Worms, born 
i December 8th, 1869, at Rennes, Doctor of Laws since 1891, founded the 
Revue internationale de sociologie to which Espinas Tarde, among 
i others, contributed at the start, and of which Duprat and Herriot were to 
become several years later the ecicorial secretaries. L’Institut international 
- de Sociologie was born at the same time: W orms had conceived it as a kind 
of academy in which the principal sociologists of the whole world would 
be found; and i it is ‘sufficient to mention the names of the presidents who 
served from 1 1894, to 1914—Lubbock, ‘Schaffle, Fouillée, Lilienfeld, De- 
Azcarate, Loria, DeGreef, Menger, Bogisic, Lester F. Ward, Levasseur, 
Maxim Kovalevsky, Giner de los Rios Denis, Stein, Boechm- Bawerk, 
Giddings, Harrison—in- order to show how eclectically W orms, who was 
the soul of tl this movement, , selected men rept resenting the most t diverse 
tendencies manifested at the t time in social philosophy. In 1910, we notice 
among the names of the ninety-two Members and _ the eighty-nine As- 
sociates of L’ Institut international de Soctologie the names of Baldwin, 
¥ Bourgeois, Espinas, Ferri, Garofalo, Goblet d’Alviella, Gross, Mackenzie, ¥ 
_ Manouvrier, Masaryk, Nitti, Novicov, Posada , Prins, DeRoberty, Ross, | 
Simmel, , Small, Starcke, Steinmetz, Tonnies, Vander- 
, Vinogradov, Ww ells, Westermarck, Wundt, Branford, Duprat, 
Geddes, Groppali, Herriot, Hobhouse, Levi, Niceforo, Revou, Rignano, 

6 _ The principal manifestation of the vitality of t the Institut a 
Sociologie was the holding of “congresses. from 1 1894 t to 1912, thirteen in 

eighteen years, bringing together a s 
true, but most of ‘them authors of many works o1 on n such subjects as historical 


l 
4 So al oli dari t and 


tesquieu, Turgot, Condorcet, Saint-Simon, was represented in France 
| 
q 
— 
| 
| 
| 
— 


de alone continued as the connecting link among 


former collaborators of its founder, grouped around Gaston Richard, 


Durkheim’s “successor to the chair of social sciences at the University 


Borde: AUX. A small number v were again brought together in 192 7 at a con- 
of ‘ ‘authority and hierarchy” :the 


~ took charge of the preparatory plans for the 1oth Congress, which met at 
Geneva i in 1930, and was truly successful. Its topic was the problem of War 7 
Peace; and volume XVI of the Annales de I’ Institut international de 
Sociologie constitutes a kind of sy stematic treatise of the ‘subject. oe 
But change brought about: the new general” secretary (G.-I 


Duprat of the University of Geneva) had proposed the organization of 


the s of social. in a scientific manner according to the 
methods of the positive sciences. The “project was definitely adopted at the — 
__ congress for the study | of Sociological Prevision (also held at Geneva in — 
1933). The majority of the Institutes and Societies of Sociology of Europe 
— (Unstitute of Sociology of London, Société de Sociologie Masaryk of Prague, 
a nstitut social of Roumania, the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie, Institut 
Solvay de Sociologie of Brussels, the Sociétés de Soctologie of Paris and of 
Geneva, 1 the Italian Section of L’Institut international de Sociologie, the 
’ | Société de Sociologie of Zagreb, and the Sociétés de Sociologie of Buda- Pest, 
ete.) have entered the ‘Federation since 1933- Several other 
groups of sociologists, even in Tran, i in India, i in n Japan, in Holland, 
‘South . America, in Bulgaria, and so on, have been organized under 
‘supervision of the Institut international de Sociologie and have have requested 
Today the Institut international de Sociologie is in more 
than the central nucleus, or the permanent organ of the Federation, which 
7 as a result of its energy and perseverance is is realizing, with a a ‘growing suc- 
cess, manifest at the last « congress in Brussels in 1936, a program of inter- ;, | 
national intellectual coéperation in sociological studies. The Federation per- 
4 mits all groups normally organized for the investigation o of the “laws” or 
o constant relations among all kinds of social phenomena, for the verification 
of "sociological hy potheses constructed without dogmatism, without preju- 
dice, to come into direct contact through the intermediary of L’ Institut in- 
ternational de Sociologie, through its publications, and its congresses. eT 
i. In order that all the federated Associations may be equitably represented _ 
in the g governing ig body of L’ Institut international de Sociologie, their organ 
_ of intellectual codperation, it has been decided that the one hundred seats of : 
“s the titular Members (“‘fellows’’) and the two hundred seats of the Associ- 
a ate Members (“ ‘members”’) will be distributed among the Associations, ac- 
“3 cording to a proportion | which will consider the actual percentage: about — 
= 357% fo ” America, bata each for England, , Germany, | Fr. France, Italy, and 25% 


— 


| tli ___ The death of Worms in 1925 left the Jmstitut international de Sociologie a 
= 
Bt 

BA 
é ae. 
il 
ga 
| 

THE 


7 “for all the other countries. Within the limits of this p percentage, the fed- 
erated societies will each designate upor the occasion of the administrative 


elected for one e year, and in their turn from among all 
sae “representatives of the federated Associations in such a manner that all the 
nationalities ma may be named to, shead the Federation. 


decides the expenditures to be m made of the budgetary 


. representative of the Federation and of ‘the L’ Institut international de Soci- 
ologie in all circumstances: he must centralize all information and her must 

execute the decisions of the Bureau and of the Commissions. 
_ All the material, , administrative organization is clearly subordinated 1 to ; 


the intellectual ; aim of the Federation; viz., the international c codperation of 


furnished ‘proof by and its shen of its aptitude 


for sociological research. No “school” will be permitted to prevail. There is 
longer any German, or English, or American, or French sociology; social 
science is not identified with any particular country 
=U Jntil 1930, the communications presented to the different congresses 
have been published in a journal previously mentioned: the Annales « il 
Institut international de Sociologie (whose sixteen volumes pub- 
-Tished by Giard of Paris). Since 1933, the Archives de Sociologie, which be- 
& to the Federation, have published only a small portion of the materials — : 
_ brought to the ‘Congress of Geneva (1933) and the Congress « of f Brussels 
C939). Many communications have been published i in American, English, > 
7 ‘Belgian, German, Czechoslovakian, , and F rench journals. Recently the 
Archives de Sociologie (2nd half of 1935) have assembled in one volume 
of 240 pages the works of oe Italian Section. As soon as financial Teorgan- 
scverel languages, papers presented to the ‘Congress of on 
a question of Elementary Forms of Social Life, and on the question of The 
Elites (about a thousand pages). Two papers have been scheduled for t the | 
; next Congress, (to be held at Paris, September 2- , 1937, in connection © 
ar with the Universal Exposition) to serve as an introduction to the study of 


Social Equilibrium: one by Prof. Sorokin of Harvard University, who is 


eral reporter o of the next Congress. 
Before the congresses of 1933 and 1935, the General Secretary analyzed 
all the papers \ which had been sent to him ahead of time, and the he partici- 


_ their representatives to the governing body of the L’Institut international 
Sociologie, constituting the Council of the | 
The Bureau consists, independent of the general Secretary, of a Censor 
| 
resented, with a deliberative voice in all important decisions to be made 34 | 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 
‘ 
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"pants were ‘thus enabled to know in advance the theses which their col- 
eS proposed to present. It will be the same for the Congress of 1937. 
. The statements are classified 1 in advance according to a plan which gives 
_ a systematic unity to the whole. The ; conclusions s which are adopted by the | 
ee will be presented in a general report, similar to that of 1933 
‘upon Social Structures and Prevision, which appeared ad 
in the Archives de Sociologie. — 
ae... he sociologists ¢ of all countries will have henceforth a at - their dispos a 
‘record of the collective productive labor of the congresses and, if they ; 
- desire, of the individual efforts of their foreign colleagues—naturally o of un- 
equal value, ,but increasingly worth 
If the Federation I. S. I. S. and the Institut international de § Sociologie : 
do not have.any dogmas | to oppose hypotheses supported by observations 
_ of facts, a method is necessarily evolved from their efforts to arrive at a kind 
: ~ moral unity. We adopted together in 1933 a method for sociological prevision 
in view of the over-abundance of adventurous ‘ “predictions” and “plans” 
do not rest upon the investigation the 


an agreement ‘of the greatest importance. It will the same 
* the international m meetings of sociologists we learn better to under-_ 
stand the ideas of others. Viewpoints are conciliated, because reciprocal 
fostered by the e isolation of nations, disappears and 


not with a of but with a collection 


Positive views serving as stable outlines are new 


The program of the 1937 meeting follows: 


Federation n internationale des. Sociétés et Instituts. de Sociologie 


Institut international de Sociologie 


13th International Sociological Congress 


from the French by Arthur | of 4 
g 


esined i in sixteen volumes of the Annales, published in Paris by Giard. Numerous works have 
also been published by Le Reoue internationale de Sociologie (now published by Pichon, Du- 


“supervision of Prof. Duprat, "General have appeared i in several series, referring to 


the work of the congresses of 1933 and of 1935- 


| 
4 
a _International Federation, organized as a result of the transformation of the __ 


Opening Meeting: 


Reception of the official of the of the States ; and federated 

Introduction to ‘the of Social Equilibrium, by Professor | Senhin 

versity) President of the Institute for 1937, wey — 


Meeting: Historical, Critical, and nd Methodologies! 


1. Historical and critical review of the. conceptions | of Social Equilibrium arias 
2. Comparative study of scientific conceptions (mechanical, physico-chemical, biological, 
psychological) available for the study of sociological equilibria 
3 Examination of the methods of observation (of normal and pathological facts) of inductive - 
analysis and of the explanation of social equilibria 
4. Discussion of the r object of the efforts of of the ¢ Congress a and the method = 
Second Meeting: Determination and Definition of the Types of Social seal 


Social equilibria in animal aggregates 


Chance or transitory aggregates; flocks, fights of etc. 
b. Permanent animal societies 
. Socio-geographic equilibria (ecological) 
a. Nomadic and semi-nomadic groups; hordes and tribes 
Sedentary groups; regional and local adaptations 
Reciprocal adaptations of peoples, and to common milieux 
a. Equilibria of sexes and ages; natality, fecundity, etc. 
b. Division of social types 
+ International equilibria 
Imperialisms, hegemonies, opposing alliances 
Competition and and codperation among states and peoples 
‘Third Meeting: of the Morphology of Social Equilibria. 


1. Ethnic equilibria 
a. Ethnic and ethical 
b. Conflicts and adaptations among. groups 
:  & Modes of national union, adjustment of regional populations 
Contribution of the diverse functions of 


ment of various collective unities; milieux 
Adjustment of mores, customs, wages, dialects, etc. 
Equilibria of elementary collective unities 
a. Homes and families; various domestic fanctions 
Other communities (religious, free, etc. 
Organized groups: “corps” and associations 
d. Unstable or permanent “milieux’’; occasional groups; and mobo 
Equilibria among the diverse social functions 
Military and diplomatic equilibria 
Political and juridical equilibria 
d. Intellectual, moral, religious, educative, e etc. equilibria 
6 Equilibria of various collective Sa 
a. Psychisms of masses, crowds, occasional aggregates 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
b. of stable unities, “corps,” associations, “mili 
Regional psychisms (rural and weben), regional and national psy chisms and 
patriotism), international psychisms- 
Collective psychoses; opposing equilibria 
7. Discussion of the types of social equilibrium, their classification and their defini 


Fourth h Meeting: Pathology a and Physiology of Social al Equilibria. 


. Factors foe che. of social equilibria in various or of 
collective life (national, local, particular) 
a. Factors of disintegration or disturbance ete. ) 
Factors of stability: automatism, opposition to change, morals, 
usages, belies, etc. ath 
_b. Factors of subordination: constraint, prestige, authority — 
Factors of codperation: collective interests, aspirations 
_ d. Role of languages, religions, arts, methods, positive knowledge 


‘in 


a. Factors in the establishment or re- establishment “ political and od juridical equilibria, 


b. ‘Factors i in economic equilibria always 
i c. Factors in highly unstable equilibria; psychic, intellectual, emotional, etc. | 


i? Factors in the integration of elementary equilibria into equilibria of increasin 

6. Practical applications: political, economic, juridical, educative, ‘moral, etc. ” er 

po 
Discussion of the causes and consequences of social equilibria and lack of social e quilibria” 
q q 

Fifth Meeting: Other questions s fer discussion: Various communications and discussions. Ex. 


Prof. G.-L. Duprat, 


= 


N.B. The program nities given is only indicative, and may be futher enlarged at the re-_ 
4 quest of the participants or the federated Associations, whose requests should be i jae the os 

of the General Secretary before April2,1937— 

Pp The participants in the Congress are urgently requested to send before April: 2 1937, the 
_ “titles and analyses of their written or verbal communications, but should send in their names 
as soon as possible fora fixed subject. hay 

Some “Free Associates” will be admitted to participate in the labors of the Congress (Paris a 

_ Universal Exposition, September 2-5, 1937) if they are presented by their Associations or ad 
mitted by the Bureau, and by the preliminary payment of the two-year assessment: ten francs 
d (Swiss), or 50 French francs, addressed to the Compte postale de la Federation Internationale 7 n 
des Sociétés et Instituts de Sociologie, Paris 1704-90. Only the Members and Associates who > 
have paid their assessments will be allowed to take part in the Congress. (Information concern- | 


ing travel facilities and living facilities in Paris will be forwarded upon request ae to the 


= 
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can Correspondent is Prof. Howard Becker, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.) ing 


FOREIGN ‘CORRESPONDENCE 
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‘Smith College 


Based on Translations, aries Direc 
Matsumoto, T. “Unasuxe WAKAMIYA, Kanre! Inove, 


a and Tran nsformation.— —Social thought i in the broadest sense nse has 
“never been lacking in the Empire of the Rising Sun; the researches of 
ig Japanese sc scholars have incontestably shown that not only was the main- 
. land heritage of Confucian and like ideologies ; zealously perpetuated, but 
that i in addition new departures b bearing < a strictly indigenous stamp were 
abundant. This holds true for that earlier | period when Nippon was is open to 
culture contacts of all sorts, and for the later era (1550-1865) of feudal i iso- 
- lation and xenophobia as well.! Unfortunately, however, , Japanese treatises 


in this field have not been translated and Occidental scholars have made 


so o sudden a ‘transition agrarian feudalism to Highly developed 


and i in many instances ¢ overcame the sway of ancient lore and immemorial 
usage.” Had i it not been for the r policies of the Elder 


preservation of certain key mores the revival of as 
1 national faith did much to counteract the disorganization that would other- 
_ wise have been the inevitable sequence of sudden high accessibility. In 
L+ other words, the vitally i important centers of Japanese existence retained, 
‘in all essentials, many of the traits impressed upon them in the days when 
| Japan was an extreme example ¢ of an isolated sacred society. Secularization 
has gone a long way, but there are barriers which it does not seem likely | 
. to ‘pass in the foreseeable future. The seeming miracle of of grafting W Nest — ; 
"upon East vigor r of both been and 4 


; : abridged and translated for present Purposes by } Yoshihiko Yamada and Kanrei Inoue 
Matsumoto has an article i in in Kolner Vierteljahrshefte ~ 


* Teizo Toda, “The Social Sciences as Disciplines. x. Japan” (in English, Ency. a Soe. 


Seis.i, i, II, p. 


&§ 
g 
| what is undoubtedly a most interesting body of social lore wi pe 
| 
aay 
ment just cited. (Unless otherwise noted or cited in languages other than English, all refer- a 3; tea ait ie 
Lio ences are to Japanese originals.) Personal discussion of various points and of the ensemble with a = ee ae it Pi. 


i 
we are now witnessing : a new and amazing variant in | refalts of culture 
after the middle ’fifties, when opening ig of Japanese ports ended 
three centuries of isolation, the leaders of the island empire made every 
effort to avoid the fate of China by taking over those portions of W estern 
culture valuable for national strength and unity. Dreadnaughts, power — 
od looms, and lathes—ye es, and also comparative philology, botany, physics, 
and ‘the social s sciences. an he Imperial University o of Tokyo u underwent a 
a ‘drastic reorganization in 1871, and among the courses introduced were law, 7 
4 economics, political science, and statistics. As these disciplines had previ- 
ously been unknown—at least in their Western garb—instructors were im- > 
ported fi from France, England, and the United States, and ai at the same time 
- © _ numerous students were sent to Europe and America who afterward re- 


—— he intellectual ferment was tremendous, and rival schools of thought - 
* quickly arose. The utilitarianism of J ‘ Bentham and John Stuart Mill 


was espoused by Yukichi Fukuzawa and Keiu Nakamura; the notions of | 


Montesquiet ang Rousseau were u upheld by Chomin Naki; and some me 


(later privy counsellor to the Emperor) who also absorbed, as ‘time went 
_ on, a good deal of German authoritarian social philosophy. Students of | 
‘political science and law, counting among their number Nobushige Hozumi, 
= Kencho Suematsu, Kenjiro Ume, and Nariaki Tomii, first went to England — 
- s or America, but later | German schools began to acquire greater prestige and 
attracted a large proportion of Japanese scholars. The constitution pro-— oe 
in 1889 was based on the authoritarian phases’ of the social 
~ philosophies « of Lorenz von Stein and Gneist, with but ‘scattering t1 traces of 
“Sociology Appears: the First ' Epoch.—Sociology at first found no place in 
_ the universities, although some knowledge of the new social science had By 
already reached Japan. It was first translated | as a virtual duplicate of 
“socialism,” as “the study | of shifts in public opinion,” and also as ‘ ‘the 
study of social intercourse,” by ‘ but when in 1882 Kotaro ‘Noritake published 
his translation of Spencer’s Principles of Sociology® an exact Japanese 
equivalent was found and has since been consistently used. ae eee 
- Before the translation appeared, Shoichi Toyama (1848-1900), holding i 
knowledge of sociology to” be indispensable for the historian, used the 
English original as a text to accompany his lectures on Spencer er which | 
formed part of his course on the history of Europe at the Imperial Univer- 
of Tokyo.* Toyama had to — in 1006, and the 


_ 4T. Simoide, “A Contribution to the History of Sociology i in setieaat yen, ‘nos. 18 and 
(Oct. 1925 and March 1926), translated for this report by the author. 
Unasuke W akamiya, paper written for the present report, based in part on his “The 
of Japanese Sociology,” I and II, Japanese Sociological Monthly (hereafter cited as 
FSM), nos. 31 and 32 (Nov. : and D Dec., 1926), and his “Tr in Japanese Sociology,” 


> 
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social ‘evolutionism he then acquired ¢ dominated all his later work, He had 

lso been in the United States as a government official, and in 1872 entered 
he University of Michigan. ” After returning to Japan, he gave the lectures — 
1entioned above in 1880, only four years later than Sumner’s first lectures” 
n Spencer’s sociology at Yale.* When the chair of sociology was established — 
t the Imperial University of Tokyo i in 1893, Toyama was the first occu-— 


ant. He was the author of several w works dealing with ancient Japanese 
ociet 


. thought that is still considered useful in spite. of its excessive social — 
t 


of his bore the title 0 of sociology, however; here priority 
a = : be assigned to Nagao Ariga, who in 1883 published the first of his 
=, projected six-volume sy stem of sociology. Only three appeared; these dealt 
with the evolution of society, religion, and the family, and in addition to 
showed marked traces of MacLennan and Mor- 
biologized social Darwinism , was Hiroy uki Kato, alt already men- 
tioned as having been one of the students sent abroad in the » early days of © 
the Meiji Restoration. He returned to introduce French theories of natural 
__ law and the rights of man in his two volumes on True Politics and 4 New 
Theory of the State. But, after a thorough study of the evolutionary c concep- 
_tions then current, he became an ardent supporter of social Darwinism, and © 


ght out his New Theory of the Rights of Man in which he e 


‘an extreme form of the doctrine. He also inclined toward 
authoritarian, State-supremacy doctrines of Gneist and L orenz von Stein, 

a nd had much to do with their influence on the constitution of 1889. None, 


who, known for his work in jurispru- 


: dence, fortunately p assed beyond the bounds of his discipline to contribute — 
several treatises of high sociological value: Essay on Seclusion (1891), $ 
Evolution of Law, and “Ancestor-W orship in 1 Japanese Law. ~Pervading 
these works is Hozumi’ s theory that groups cluster about interests—in- 
deed, that all groups are interest-groups. This , it will be recognized, is 
closely akin to the teachings of Ratzenhofer, Small, Bentley, and others. 7 
a¢ Interest Hozumi defined i in accordance with social Darwinism: that which a 


Matsumoto, op. cit.; Wakamiya, op. cit. 

_* The titles of Toyama’ s sociological or quasi-sociological works are: Japanese Women in 
he Age of Mythology, Marriage and the Family System in the Mythological Age, Political Thought 7 
oa Institutions in the Mythological Age, and History o. “rn Moral Philosophy. ali 
Matsumoto, op. cit.; Simoide, op. Cth. 

4 Matsumoto, op. Toda, op 

Ibid, 
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social Darwinism is clearly evident ‘in his Conflict and the Right of the Ab 
Stronger (1894) and Evolution of Morals and Law(1g00)" 
at Bis 
| | 


During this early phase of the social sciences a out number 
of Western writings were translated. In addition to Spencer we find Mal- — 

“thus, Hegel, Quetelet, Jevons, Maine, Lubbock, Carey, Bagehot, W ard, 

John Stuart Mill, Marx, Engels, Kidd, Fouillée, Giddings, Mayo-Smith, | 
Small, Guyau, Karl Pearson, | Westermarck, and many more. is Nearly all 
these writers bore some relation to sociology, a and enthusiasm for the ‘new 
science ran high. Japanese intellectuals referred to i it with great although 
perhaps unwarranted frequency, and even “practical” men began to take 
ae of sociology after the address delivered by ‘Hiroy uki Kato on the 


of his reception | into when declared 


of his predecessors and contemporaries, Kishimoto devoted part of — 
efforts to the exposition and criticism of various Occidental theories, but 
unlike e everyone before his time, also systematically developed the doctrine of 
‘organicism.! Not otherwise i important in the history of Japanese sociology, 
he nevertheless marks the beginning of what we here call its second period, > 
_ which was primarily o1 one of far-reaching closed systems of organicism or, in 
reaction thereto, of psy Kazutami Ukita, Oka, W 


= For ‘quarter-century 1898 to 1922 | he was 
"perhaps the most influential single sociologist i in Japan. Not only v was his” 
_ position in the chief governmental institution of high strategic value, but — 
_in addition he gathered about him a corps of collaborators for his Sociologi- 

cal Miscellany (1906-1912), | presided over r the Japanese Institute of the | 
- Social Sciences from I1gI2 to 1922, and edited the ten volumes of its annals. 
Moreover, he was an an indefatigable worker; his General Sociology (4 vols., 4 
1904-1 g18) took account of all the important sociological theories developed 

in the West up to his time.'* Unfortunately, however, the critical abilities | 

he displayed when dealing with the theories of others were not applied to _ | 
his own work, and he fell prey to a kind of organismic doctrine almost as _ =? 
fanciful: as that of Lilienfeld. He not only regarded “society” as a multi- — ~ 
cellular o organism, but also endowed it with consciousness and personality. = 


an Wakamiya, op. cit.; Toda, op. 
18 Jbid.; Matsumoto, op. ci 
ww akamiya, op. cit. 
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3 _ these trends, but for our purposes the most important are Tongo Takebe 
_ Takebe, who was Toyama’s successor in the chair of sociology at the_ 
Be 
im 
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out, because of the normative and practical features of i Positive ‘aii, | 
These made a strong appeal to the political sympathies of T akebe \ who, like 7 
Confucius, believed his function to be that of ‘how to govern 


government. The system he developed, in addition to its resemblance to _ 
those of his predecessors listed above, might be compared to the early ; 
theories of René Worms or the biologistic aspects of the work of Guillaume — 4 
DeGreef. Takebe did not “restrict himself to theoretical researches; he 
of war, international relations, modert civilization, and education. : 
ao - Occupant of his post until 1922, it is probable that he had a large part in afi 
the formulation of ‘the declaration made the faculties of the ‘Imperial 


established in 1920 (before that time was an “appendage of the depart- 
ment of philosophy i in the Faculty of of Letters): 


Recent social relations, especially the economic, ‘undergone n radical changes 
_ since the World W ar.... In order to promote the betterment of present-day society, the in- _ 
- tellectu: al class must assume the duty of studying social relations scientifically in order to soive 
social problems most effectively. This cannot be accomplished without advanced education — 

. and the University of Tokyo therefore takes the step of establishing a department of soci- _ 
ology. These are its aims: (1) to study the phenomena of the universe and formulate the prin- | 
ciples of a synthetic philosophy; (2) to analyze economic problems and their relation to society 
—economics; and (3) to study the essential elements of social organization—sociology. These 
to be regarded as sociological courses. Other subjects, as law, politics, 


sufficient knowledge for ree solution of sociological problems and at + the same time equip eal 

selves for greatest efficiency as leaders in the work of civilization. . 

faculties of this University are greatly pleased by the rapid progress science 
education in recent times. On the other hand, recent social changes . . . [have brought] danger = 

to uneducated people, who may be misled by false doctrines leading them to destroy our | 
cherished national culture. We therefore establish this department of sociology... with the 
idea of cultivating the minds of students so o that they i in turn may offer their rewaealle cory. a ~ 
“ices for the betterment of society, we 2 
a W hatever may be the ultimate judgment: of sociologists concerning the 


permanent - value of Takebe’s work, there can be no doubt that his career 
as university professor was successful. In this he offers a marked | contrast to. By 


Bsa School for Professorial T raining and in several private institu- - 
tions. = * None gave him much opportunity for | influencing students, and asa 
consequence he remained relatively unknown throughout his career. Only 
in recent times has there been any appreciation of his contribution to Japa 


nese sociology. 


21 The titles of these applied studies of Takebe' s are: ar (1906), Present- Day 
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He explicitly announced his goal to be the establishment of the positive 
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is representative of the. pe and he 
been called the e Japanese Tarde. For him society i is the willed association of 
7 human beings, | using “‘will”’ in 1 the very broad sense > popularized by Wundt, 
_ whose voluntaristic psychology treats will and apperception as different 
aspects of the same function. All meaningful actions have will as their nu- 
_ cleus, and consequently the Gedi/de or plurality pattern called society is at 
7 voluntary association. But if association, the preéminently “social” ty pe 
of conduct, is voluntary, is voluntary dissociation non-social and therefore 
not an object for sociological study? (Space forbids t that we concern our- 
with the confusion clearly manifest in this usage of 
as 
it were, of being ond 
. only a limited domain, it is not of great sociological i importance. Associa- 
- tion, which réigns in ‘the ‘major part of life in society, is the p proper focal ; 
_ The modes of relation sustaining voluntary g grouping a: 
imitation, consensus, and the like. The principal voluntary associations = 
forming the elements o of social organization may be cl classed, according t to 
Endo, as the gov ernment t and the state, the public, the family, and groups 
united by -imitation, by friendship, by function, by tradition, by 
_ succession, an similar bonds. It should be noted, however , that, true to 


his particular va ariety - of voluntaristic psychology, Endo regarded the funda- 4 


_ mental b bond of union in all social groups as conscious coéperation in a 
attainment - of common goals. s 
_ We now know that the explanatory role thus assigned consciousness | “fl 
e too weighty : and that the naive individualistic voluntarism forming the cis 
of genuinely 


attention from the valid in Endo’s we must talso 
‘in justice grant that most of the psychologistic theories of his day were at - 
least equally distorted. Moreover, Endo’s very one-sidedness helped to save . 

Japanese : sociology. from. complete domination by. ‘akebe’s organismic 

dogmas, and that wasnosmallservice. 
_ Finally, the fact must not be overlooked that Endo did not confine him- 
self to psychologistic speculation. Oriental philosophy and ethics were con- 
si siderably illuminated by his concrete studies, and he was profoundly versed — 
in the c culture of China and Korea as well as in that of his own land. Per- 
haps his most lasting work will not be any of his general sociological 

y treatises but his penetrating analysis of The Development of Japanese Society 


the Transfor Social Thought (1903)—a pioneer study i in the 


ment o Chinese + Thought, and 


his first Works Endo championed organicism, Dut alter Mis translation ‘ 
of Gidding’s Principles of Sociology and his study of Simmel and Tarde, he a 
‘I 
a 
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knowledge (better by the 1 way, as the sociology of 
_ The Third 1 Epoch: } Preperation and Transition. —Dissatisfaction with t the 
and sweeping, notions all too frequently found in the writings gs of 
_ Takebe, Endo, and other writers of the second epoch did not at once be- ‘s 
ee articulate, but | it soon began to show itself indirectly. For example, 


of sociological theories i in 


in which +. that Japanese sociology was eventually 
likely to incline toward a psychological rather than a biological interpreta- 
tion of social phenomena, but he hi himself refrained from adopting the 1 €X- 
treme psychologism of Endo. His position was s much akin to that of Ameri- 
can psycho-sociology of the same period. 
pe a This likeness becomes still more striking i in n the work of Kaoru Kobayashi, ‘a 
' = Psychological Sociology and Study in Social Psychology appeared i in 
7 1909 ¢ and 1910 respectively. Portions of these books remind | one of Ellwood’ Ss 
i Sociology and Social Problems,® and the resemblance is still more pro- 
£ nounced in Kobayashi’s General Sociology (1923). Here, while partially 


= 

- avoiding the worst consequences of those instinctivistic, psychologistic 

7 npeannans that mane social behavior a mere function of the individual’s 


“processes, and at same time showed the 
could be applied to the solution of social problems.” 
But the most important influences 1 in the rejuvenation of Japanese s soci- 
ology did not come from the United States. France and Germany, particu 
cv larly the latter, provided the stimuli that helped to start the march to toward = 
the high level now occupied. The most important leader was Shotaro 
Y oneda, for the past quarter-century professor of sociology at the imperial q 
University of Kyoto. He studied under Giddings and Tarde,”* and ool 
- early i in his career was influenced by Simmel, the net result being that he _ 
~~ was never an adherent of organismic t theory. At the same ti time, he — 7 
tained an extreme catholicity— —so great, in fact, that he has been charged — 
_ with having no opinions of his own. This is decidedly unfair, for his general 
- position can be inferred from his expository stu studies, and with regard to the 
logic and methodology o of sociology h he leave esn no for doubt as to 
It must be granted, the against him i is 
justified, for the great and indispensable role he has played in Japanese | 
sociology has been that of transmitter of recent | Western theories. . He neora 


before the World War to acquaint his students with all the various schools 

? of sociology, and i in spite of the difficulties of scientific communication 
_ during the decade after 1914, he succeeded i in keeping pace with every new _ 
3 advance. An opponent of premature popularization and hastily constructed — 


systems, Yoneda faithfully received, assimilated, and in forms 


% Simoide, op. ot, 
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easily to his countrymen. of the systematic- 
empirical or “‘formal”’ school, the sociographers, the sociologistic disciples — 


of Durkheim, the cultural sociology | of Alfred Weber and of some of the ; 
French social historians, the historical sociology of Max W eber and his _ 7 
_ workers, and the variegated but none the less stimulating notions promul- 
_ gated by the more scholarly of the Marxists. Moreover, Yoneda continually = . 
im ; ‘emphasized the necessity of placing ig all these . theories i in their Japanese 
_ setting and of testing them by the use of materials derived from Japanese 
ethnography and -sociography. ‘His own interests tended toward psycho. 
sociology, and he paid much attention to fashion, reform, revolution, the _ 
_ crowd and the public, and the like. He has not yet ‘published an exhaustive 
: treatment of his own system, , but in 1913 he set forth a lengthy outline that 
] ni he has not since ‘modified, and we we may therefore take it to be: representative | 2 
. In the first part of this outline the logic and methodology gy of the social | 
“i sciences are briefly expounded, and the first conclusion is that sociology is is 
not a scientific variety of social technology but a strictly theoretical science 
_ having no | direct concern with proposals for changing society. Second, he | 
regards sociology asa special branch of philosophy based on the results. of 
empirical i investigation. Third, sociology falls into two main divisions: pure 
and synthetic, or abstract and concrete, or general and particular. By these 
_antitheses he means that one branch of sociology is concerned with the © 
_ formulation of general propositions drawn from the study of “‘social reality,” 
~ which i is primarily c constituted | by the web of i interpsy «toh relations, and 


tha the other or sy ynthetic branch is occupied with the application of these 
generalizations, and of ‘ those of other sciences as well, to various configura- _ 


a of social phenomena. To illustrate: pure sociology is based on the 
of human conduct, viewed as psy ychical interact ion, 


CNOIC gy, > 

"pure ‘and all other relevant s sciences. 

Let us repeat, however, in concluding this discussion of Y oneda, that his 7 

_ importance lies in his transitional and preparatory function as the great 

scholar whose erudition brought t to his contemporaries a critical 
of all the i peta sociological theories formulated in the two decades be 
In a very real sense Yoneda was the Moses of the modern peers socio- 


Practically all this of Yoneda derives from Matsumoto, op. cite, who has also 


furnished us with the following bibl: ography of his chief works: 
_ Methodology: The Neo-Idealistic Philosophy of History, 4 Rickert’ s 
a Philosophy of History (1922); Problems of bi the he Philosophy of History (1924); Systems of — 

Psy cho-sociological studies: Psychology of Our Contemporaries Modern Civiltzation 

im (1919); Studies in Psychological Economics (1919); Sociological Considerations on Social 

4 Problems, 2 vols. (1921); Problems of Contemporary Population (1921); Psychology of : 


Civilized Contemporary Culture (1924). 
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logical movement; his unsurpassed erudition. and indefatigable wr w 
the way to the Promised Land, but it remained for a Joshua in the person of 
(asuma Takata to occupy it. He studied under Yoneda at Kyoto, and in 
19 published his Principles of Sociology, the culminating work of the 


ansitional and In this later publications 


for by Comte, or and the sy 
espoused by Branford, -Dunkmann, or Bureau are brushed aside. 
ia is the special study of the purely social phase of human conduct, 
_ which i is neither more nor less general than the economic, political, andlike — 
is the s of willed a. association of human for 


= of study of association is probably due 
the influence of Endo, although Tonnies has propounded a a | doctrine i in all 
similar. Moreover, Endo and Tonnies are at one > with Takata in 
the emphasis on wi//ed association—a_ contention, by the way, that finds 
another supporter in Maclver. Japanese scholars, ‘granting little 


_ weight to the possibility that Ténnies or even Wundt may have been the , = 
source of T. akata’ s  voluntaristic tendency, him as the successor of 


To the | present writer the whole discussion as to w whether sociology is 


primarily the study of st sociation 1, and dissociation, or 


on the one hand and (T Takata) 
on the other. This view finds some justification in the fact that Takata is _ 
_ forced to make a place for the study of dissociation in his “third view of 
= history,” in his system of social] dy namics, which he apparently does 
not. include in his c conception of sociology. The so-called third view gets its: 
name by contrast with Marxian historical materialism and Hegelian his- a 
torical idealism; for Takata the clue to the presumed thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis (association-dissociation-re-association) of social development i is 
ae found in the structure and mobility of the population—a ‘Position closely 


to Durkheim’s morphological theory historical p process 4 


_ kin’s stress on social mobility. 


3) although not a normative science, finds its on 

study of “mind” rather than ‘ “nature,” and “mind” is primarily character- 
ized by its relation to values. Takata, the German distinction be- 
ee tween Naturwissenschaften and Geisteswissenschaften, even goes so far as to 
a maintain that nature and mind are quite different, a position w which is 
tenable only if a conception of nature peculiar to an outmoded nineteenth- 


— 
gy, 
a 
pure logomachy of no particular scientific importance, serving only | 
ie 
| 


on to do with value-judgment— —is of 
«great methodological importance, as Znaniecki has already shown 
are (4) Since sociology is not a natural science, it follows that its generaliza- 
tions have not the status of natural laws. With Max Weber, Takata asserts 
that only ideal- -typical generalizations ca can be made, and that these ‘ideal — 
type pes (T akata | says ‘‘genus-types’’) have relevance only because they are : 
+ a oriented in the direction of values of one kind or another. The recurrent 7 
regularities in social behavior that are given 1 meaning by these ideal ty pes J 
Fre _ have merely the status of probabilities: the social relationship of friendship, — : 
r example, ex exists, merely i in the probability that given such and 
circumstances conduct of a friendly character will ensue. 
it's a Here again there seems much ado about nothing. It was all well “oe 4 
to emphasize the merely probable nature of social regularities at a time 
“the laws of nature” thought to be absolute, but that time has 
long since passed. ~The element statistical probability enters into all 
- modern scientific generalizations. There can be no doubt, however, that 
_ Takata is quite right in upholding ideal-typical generalization | as the only — 
type valid for sociology—in fact, for all the social sciences. A 
Taking on one thing with “another, may agree with. the Japanese 


hether his ‘theory i is right o1 or wrong, it represents a effort | to 
raise Japanese sociology to a level of international significance, and that 
ey has been successful. Lees era of preparation and transition gives way 


The Fourth Epoch: the Struggle of the Schools school of sociology 
_ soon developed as a consequence of Takata’s work. All its members con- 7 
— take his theories into account, although of course this is not to say 
that he receives unqualified approval. T hose most closely agreeing 
Sakae Sugiyama and Uichi Iwasaki. Somewhat more critical are Shodo 
_ Shinmei and Teizo Toda. Definitely opposed to one or another phase of © 
om Takata’s theory, but nevertheless accepting his definition of sociology as a 
‘special social science, are Tomoo Otaka, K. Komatsu, Makato Igarashi, = [ 
-Kantaro Komatsu, and Kanrei Inoue. The latter’s critique « of Takata 
To begin with, says Inoue, i it is futile to ‘try to” define sociology as “the 7 


~ study of society,” for society is only the static, associative aspect of inter- : 
human sociation, whereas social relations of all kinds, associative and — 
_ dissociative, form the object-matter of sociology. On this point Inoue is in 

complete agreement with | Wiese. Again, Inoue maintains that Takata’s 
limitation of sociology to’ the static aspect of social life is a fundamental © 
error; sociology alone « cannot be the exception to the general rule that 
_ statics and dynamics are relative and therefore indispensable p of any 
penny = is already noted, the only way in which Takata has attempted to” 


_ 0 4 Matsumoto, op. cit., also furnishes virtually ‘all our information about Takata, alt though — 


the latter has one article in German, “Gemeinschaft als ‘Typus,’ Jahrbuch fiir § fiir Soztologie, 
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et 
tion as psychical relation, on the one one hand, and on the other as normative _ 
_ relation comprising folkways, mores, and laws, thus making it possible to 


study the phenomena of “ society” and of ‘ “cabeane!* with the same set 0 tof 


The criticism of the systematic- empirical or ‘ ‘formal” school ‘implied 
— attempt at synthesis early became exp explicit i in the work of | Unasuke — 
is ow akamiya, who in 1924 pointed out that the study of Japanese society was 
being too much neglected in the zeal for methodology, classification, and 
qT logical analysis.* Allied with Wakamiya are a number of avowed exponents 
‘Durkheim’s theories, as well as several advocates of that type of social 
| 4 history f pervaded by sociological analysis characteristic of some of the 
_ Writers grouped around Henri Berr. In some respects, of course, it is false 
_ to place systematic and Durkheimian sociology in radical opposition, for — 


ic 
with the theories of of the Durkheim school social rela- 


40 


they simply represent respectively the abstract analytic and the 
sy nthetic methods of dealing with the same realm of social ‘reality. But for | 
all that, the complaint grows that ‘systematic sociology cannot describe and 
explain actual social life because the unique configuration represented by 

each particular culture cannot be dissected by ‘the systematic method with- 
out losing the very characteristics that make it worthy o of study. Repre- — 
the I ‘rench concrete ways ranging | from 


among the cultural sociologists who follow the lead of Alfred Ww eber and 
other German scholars. They are akin to the Durkheim school in their 
insistence > that the cultural characteristics of social phenomena c: cannot be 
caught within the meshes of systematic sociology, however finely woven 
_ they may be, but they go beyond the Durkheimians i in thei e importance they 


ry 
assign to historical data and treatment. This school is not: yet far orl A 


in Japan, but a number of i interesting studies have appeared. Seki Eikichi 
has: described and analyzed the relation between various cultural totalities — 
_ and a few of the social configurations, such as nation and class, found 
within them. Kazuta_ Kurauchi follows W akamiya’ 's lead i in concentrating 
on Japanese culture. Jun Tosaka, Ikutaro Shimizu, and Toshio Kaba have 
collaborated i in a cultural critique of systematic sociology by means of 
studies in the theory of ideology and the sociology of knowledge, thus fol- 4 
_ lowing the path marked out by Karl Mannheim and, to a certain extent, 
by Hans Frey er. The three Japanese writers just mentioned owe their urge aa 
‘to overcome systematic sociology to the Marxism so widely “current in 


“ Personal discussions wit su ted the information found in 


oP. cit. 
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‘Japanese inte intellectual circles. ‘Indeed, one | of them, Shimizu, has recently 
‘become so zealous an advocate of Marxism that he uses it not merely to 
combat systematic sociology but sociology of every sort.* 
‘Thus there are at present three prominent tendencies: : the systematic, 
the Durkheimian, and the cultural, occasionally codperating but usually — 
competing. The unkind critic might | be disposed to assert that the resulting 
chaos spells the doom of Japanese sociology, but it is probably more correct q - 
to say that the present stage will be followed by one in which irreconcilabili-_ 
ties will be eliminated or minimized and the materials for fruitful ‘special | 
studies. directly available in Japanese culture more e extensively used. _— 
‘The Fifth Epoch: Coérdination.—A first step in this. direction has been a 
taken by Junichiro Matsumoto, | already mentioned in other connections, v 
a who attempts to harmonize the different schools. He summarizes his — 


a Sociology is t the “total s science” of ‘ ‘social facts,” i.e., di groups, social processes, and 


‘social products. The words society, social, and others like them have many meanings, but , &§ 


there is one sense common to all: they signify relations between human beings. These relations - 
constitute the distinctively social part of “human facts,” and comprise the three domains, 
_ above mentioned. The social group is the real or possible “‘state” [static condition] in which | 
| individuals communicate with each other or are in preparation so to communicate. The social 
_ Process is the “act” engaged in by individuals when they communicate—or, in Simmel’s words, _ 
psychical interaction. The social product is the “normal behavior pattern” * which, as —_ cs 
heim has said, is characterized by its constraining power. 
_ The social group has three objective principles: reciprocal contact, community (Gemei . 
__schaft), and society (Gesellschaft). These are not types of social organization, as the latter | 
two are, for example, in Ténnies theory, but “structural principles,” and the most funda-— 
_ mental of these is reciprocal contact. This has three phases: social act as contrasted to in- 
_ dividual act, social relation, and group action. Finally, the social product can be viewed under = 
4 three aspects: culture, sociality, and “consciousness of the self of society” (this last means 


simply an ideology unique to a given society playing the role of its central, dominating prin- ae 


se ce hows association theory defended by Takata can deal only with the social group because of © | 
its essentially static character; the interaction theory has to do only with social processes be- 
cause it is limited to the dynamic phases of social life; and the social product or “‘social fl 
_ sciousness,” which is the subject-matter of the cultural and Durkheimian schools, is only one 
= ‘ _ phase of the social fact and therefore loses its significance if isolated from the social group and — 
a Sociology must deal with all three of these, and therefore is a “total science.” This total : 
sociology, however must be rigorously distinguished from the encyclopedic and synthetic b 
_ varieties because it has to do only with the social fact as “ ‘form,” leaving the study of “con-— - 
tent’ ” to economics, political science, etc. ree Y* therefore a “special” science as well, and 
as it is not merely abstract and theoretical but also historical and normative, its full set of — 
eae adjectives includes total, special, and systematic. [It will be noted that “systematic” 
_as used by Matsumoto has a meaning different from that assigned it in the Wiese- Becker 
treatise.] This being the character of sociology, its — — be classified as follows: a et 
1. Pure sociology, or the abstract study of society. 
Empirical sociology, or the concrete study of society: 
= ae. t Historical sociology, or sociological analysis of the history of society. 


b. Sociography, or descriptis ve comprising statistics, verbal 
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a. Study of social purposes or controlling directives. = 


a. History of social thought. 
b. History of sociological theories. 


Matsumoto’s contention that if it were accepted as a wo 
however temporary, needless argument would be avoided and fruitful 

or division o of labor instituted. The struggle of the schools i is still too violent, ; 


= 


however, for this or any other conciliatory proposal t to meet with complete e 


ee: even wide-spread approval. The most that can be said is that tendencies = 


are here and there apparent which indicate that some such plan of coérdina 


ai tion may eventually gain at least tacit acceptance. These tendencies are 


‘most clearly evident i in the numerous special studies that have recently 7 
been made by Japanese : sociologists, and in taking account of them we shall 
Special Studies. ies.—Pure sociology of course best represented by ‘the 
various theories of the systematic-empirical or “formal” school, but most 


of these are in the form of comprehensive systems “rather than special — 


studies. T here are , however, some of community and sc society by 


b few treatments of social classes by the: two writers ag named and by 
Matsumoto. Relatively little attention has been devoted to the state, this 
7 being usually left to the political scientists, but we ‘should nevertheless men- 
tion the sociological or -quasi- -sociological of Shigeru Nakashima, 


ip 4 etsuji Kada, Shinichi Fujii, and Takata, 
In the second division, that of empirical ‘sociology, the family furnishes ate ‘ 
the: most important and interesting object-matter for concrete study, but 
up te to date economists like Shiro Kawata and moralists like Kimio Hay ashi z= 
have almost me monopolized the field. The only sociological treatments worth. 
_ noting are Teizo Toda’s Studies of the Family (1927) and Family and Mar-— 
riage (1935). When we take. account of the fact that the family is one of the 
important, ‘constant, and universal groups, and that Japan offers 
7 _ rich profusion of family types, this neglect seems hard to justify. We have 
—— noted that WwW akamiy a, writing in 1924 4, charged his colleagues with 


too severe, but if Toda’s lead is not they will certainly be 
‘justified eventually. F ‘ortunately Toda himself has expounded the method 


necessary for concrete family observation i in his Social Surveys (193 3), and a. 
Yq 
he should not long lack collaborators. An exponent of sociography who has. 


devoted much attention to method has so” far restricted his: re- 


searches to Russia is TokioImai. __ 


Letter from Prof. Matsumoto, and material contained in his op op. it 7 
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t. Takeo Ono, pr primarily ; a aa of rural e economic institutions, was a a 
’ pvethetanen: of rural sociography, which later came into its own when social 
aa techniques were generally adopted. Eitaro Suzuki i is at present t the 
outstanding student of rural society in Japan; his work in the Rinchu re-_ 
gion, which is situated in the valley of the Gifu River, is a model of method. 
Beginning with the portion most ‘subject to urban influence, he gradually 
7 went up the valley, at each step finding more definitely rural institutions, _ 
— until in the most remote district the most simple and primitive of all were a 


4 located and described. In thisstudy he was obliged to make the most 


‘dinary efforts, now developing new methods and techniques and now 
aay ‘setting them aside for others better adapted to the changing situations un- 
covered as the work progressed, Strongly influenced by the LePlay school, 
his various writings nevertheless constitute a monument of Japanese | in- 
4 genuity and resourcefulness. Other outstanding» practitioners of rural 
sociography are Takashi Koya ama and Seiichi Kitano. . The la latter has smade 
~ much use of the excellent data of the Japanese census, placed on so firm a . 3 
by Kyoji Sugi and the disciple | ‘of Von Mayr, 
Primitive institutions in Korea have been dealt 
by T akashi Akiba with primary attention to o religious practices, and Y uzuru- _ 
Okada has studied the hill tribes of Formosa in an n attempt to describe the _ 
7 whole range of social phenomena they exhibit. Two excellent histories of — 
_ Japanese society, serving as indispensable auxiliaries for sociological analy- = 
— of the development of Japanese institutions, have been furnished | by 


Urban sociology is represented only by surveys and by advocates 


of the rapprochement of sociology and various types of social politics and 
ity social service. Toshio Koyama, Eiichi Isomura, Myosen Furusaka,  Toyo- | 


as? 


{ 

taro Miyoshi, Fuhutaro Okui, and Tomio Yonebayashi have made urban 
- surveys; Kotoku Unno, U. Iwasaki, Kimio Hayashi, T. Y amagucho, E E. 

a Isomura, and I. Abe are the outstanding g practitioners of the rapprochement — 

_ mentioned above. (The latter writers, by the way, might well be placed — 

under the head of social technology. ) There i is certainly plenty « of room for q 

urban sociology of the types set forth by Sorokin and by the Chicago school. % 7 

_ The methods of human geography are turned to account by Michitoshi 

 Odeuchi, whe correlates folklore with its geographical setting, and Seikan 

Kawanishi, who began with economic geography and found that it oral 


hands into what he now calls geographical 


— 


pri of ‘ “racial mht and by Takata, who, oe have seen, bases 


a “third view of history” on the age distribution, mobility, and other char- 7 
of the population. A curious variation is provided by Ekai 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE» 
Co ncrete in collective psychology, mixed with a ont 
ng abstract theory, were made by Kobayashi, to whom we have already 1 re- E 


- ferred 1 in our discussion of the “third epoch” Br ager sociology. He i in 


in which he is followed by Kisoburo Kawabe, who has a further point of — 
resemblance to ‘Kobayashi in that he strongly stresses the duty of =~ 
sociologist to contribute to the solution of social problems. Other students 
3 collective or group psychology are Tokutomi, Teho, Tanimoto, Shinmei, _ 
; and Oishi, all of them mentioned elsewhere i in this report. ee =f a=, 
4 Skipping the division of applied or practical sociology, we turn to the 
Ss of social thought. Here is where the cultural sociologists and the 
_ Durkheimians have done the most valuable work. Hisatoshi Tanabe - 
| written a Sociology of Language (1933) that is of the utmost significance for 
= the analysis of such widely differing types of social thought as that found 
= — in China, with its ideographic writing, on the one hand, and in the Western _ 
countries, with their phonetic systems, on the other—an antithesis also 
7 _ stressed by the | Frenchman Granet and by the German Reinhold. Tetsuo - 


social thought during the most striking era of Japanese history, namely, : 
the Meiji Restoration, and M. Shimoide and Seien Nunokawa have dealt 
es the same period. Religious influences on social t thought are analyzed — 

the Durkheimians Enku Uno and Furuno. Some 


“concerning the West, history of Euro- American is 
represented by translations (so numerous that they cannot be listed here), 
monographs, and general surveys. No modern nation is so well — 


g 
3 


ve sociology has been studied by U. Hayashi, K. Okada, Rikuhei Imori, 
a 7 Shodo Shinmei, E. Seki, and Makoto Igarashi. French sociology is surveyed 
b ee and expounded by Sotaro Takasi, Yoshihiko Yamada, and several others. ie 
=. Bes and American sociology find expositors in M. Furusaka, I. Kobay- _ 
asi, M. Y ‘amaguchi, and Toshio Hayase. The history of Japanese oe, 


- is not so 0 popular a subject, but i it t has been: studied by K. Kada, Teizo Toda, © 


provided by Shodo Shinmei and Matsumoto, the Sitar of whom has of a 
written” splendid ‘monographs on the ‘sociology of each of the countries 


| 
| 
| ion the Marxist, Kiyoshi Miki, the expositor | 4 
ted, but we should also mention the Marx 
| 
| 
| 
ing to get some idea of the extraordinary range of the special studies 
Ibid. Anyone wishing to get some idea of the extr ich arelisted (inGerman) 
now being made should refer to the KV'S, in successive issues of which 


Publications, Research Institutes, and Societies. —Many of the 
ial studies mentioned in the preceding section are of course too short 
too technical to find commercial however, there 
= really good work to reach the learned world, although as in all other . ’ 
countries there is no over-abundance of such facilities. The first publication =e 
in ‘the field was The Yournal of Sociology, which appeared d from 1897 to a 
_ 1899. It was followed by Society, of which five volumes were published; this = | 
afterward | became heir to the title of its predecessor, and as The Yournal of 
ann — Sociology, New Series, ran through seven volumes. In imitation of Durk- . 
 heim’s L’ Anhtee soctologique a Japanese annual bearing a closely 
title came into print shortly after its French forerunner, and existed “il 
_ ten years, afterw ard becoming The Study of Soctology, which struggled along 
only four— the early postwar period proved too difficult to traverse. 
= In 1924, however, an ambitious venture was undertaken: The Fapane se 
if ‘Sociological Monthly, drawing on the i he interest anc and good will built up | by the 
r earlier publications mentioned, began its phenomenally successful career. _ 
The economic difficulties of the early 1930’s forced it to become first a 
quarterly, , and then a yearbook, but it still is exceedingly vigorous. The 
- Soe iological Review, a quarterly, entered the field in 1934; this is an excellent _ a 
journal that shows every sign ¢ of continuing. Articles of sociological i interest 


“also ay appear in Social Work, a ‘monthly, The Yearbook of Japanese Social | 


a ‘ork, and The Labor Yearbook; these are the : successors of The Proceedings 

_ of the Society of Social Politics which i in 1919, when it ceased to appear, 
por tne” twelve volumes. There are in addition two valuable auxiliaries: 
the monthlies The Journal of the Anthropological Soctety ’ of Tokyo and The 

- Fournal of Statistics. Not quite of the same high | quality a as the publications 

: already listed but none the less worthy of mention are Sociological Research, 

“ss : Social Thought, The | Study of Social Problems, and Social Policy (from the — 

information available it is difficult to determine whether these are still — 


Research institutes are not so apart from those attached to 


bay tree. The pioneer was Society of 898), which 
= Society of Sociological Studies (1898- 1904). T he name | was 
revived in 1931, and the society bearing i it is quite active. From 1904 to 

: gt 2 there was a lull, but in the latter year Takebe founded the Society i 
Japanese Sociological Studies, and this held” the stage until when 
Takebe’s retirement brought disagreement among his followers and the | 
 aaion broke up. The following year, however, the Society of Soci- . 


_ ology i in Japan got under way, and the year after a rival | body, the Japanese a 


published i in the FSM from 1924 to 1992. Ww estern soc sociologists owe this list 
_ the unfailing courtesy of Prof. Matsumoto. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE 


a Sociological Society, ¢ came into the c disputed t territory. At pre: present, therefore, 


there are three active organizations of nation-wide to say 
nothing of several smaller groups confined to various universities. 
Conclusion: the Sun Still Rises. —All i in all, there seems eve 
optimistic concerning the fature of Japanese sociology. W 
es first critique of sociology in Japan, written over ten’ years ago, is no longer 
py valid. The stage of undue attention-to the theories advanced in other — 
tions is rapidly drawing toa close. Moreover » Japanese sociologists are not 


- only 1 ‘rapidly | developing their own distinctive systems, but are also turning - 


2, 


their energies toward the investigation of their own ‘society. | This offers x 
opportunities for research unparallelled anywhere else in the world, and ony 


7 _ Western sociologists will soon be forced to look to their laurels. It isto be 
hoped that a realization of the i importance of Japanese sociology \ will even-— 
hoped lead Occidentals to a serious study of the language, at present an 
almost insuperable barrier. In the meantime, we must continue to depend 


:_— #8 After the present issue had gone to press (May sili an article by Professor J. F. Steiners a 
he Development and Present Status of Sociology in Japanese Universities,” _ appeared in ; 

the Amer. Fourn. Sociol., 41, 6 (May, 1936), pp. 707-722. Fortunately, however, there is a 

minimum of ov erlapping, i in spite of the fact that Professor Matsumoto’s study of j 

in Japan plays a part in both accounts. This i is in large measure a result of the numerous) i ie ne 

additional sources drawn upon by both writers, and the amount 


= 


understa 
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REPORT OF RESEARCH “CENSUS OF 1936 
The of the 1936 ensus of social research conducted by the Ameri- __ 
— can Sociological Society appear below. The categories employed in | classify- or 
ing the reports are those previously used. As far as possible the author’s ? 
own description and classification of his project is allowed to determine its _ 


classification in this 1 report. he i items are alphabetically i ineach 
= by namesoftheauthors. 


usual, it has been necessary to omit below ; a number o of “Projects: 
ported because of | one or more re of the reasons stated in my preface to } 
1934 report (4.7. , Vol. XL -[September, 1934], pp. 221-22). 
Chairman, Committee on Social Resear 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND HISTORY 


_Durkheimian “sociology and its social ‘setting. Harry Alpert, Columbia University, 
New York,N.Y. ty 
t-Smallyan, Harvard University, ‘Cambridge, 
3. Bibliography of ont biographical sketches supplemented by items of voca-_ 
tional interest. L. M. Bristol, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
“3 4. The countries of Europe in which sociology ‘has arisen to a position of important em- 2 
phasis. Earle Eubank, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. SoS Oe aoe 
aa 5 Life and works of Joseph DeMaistre. M. E. Frampton, 999 Pelham Parkway, New 
ae Social aspects of inventions. S. C. Gilfillan, 5623 Blackstone Ave. » Chinon, — 
9, Archaeology of Southern Utah. John Gillin, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. — 
8. The shifts of social power. J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
_ g. Pseudo-scientific economic doctrine. Joseph Mayer, Library of Congress, Washington, 
10. Comparative value and human behavior. Idem, 
in. Value fundamentals. /dem. Covers philosophic writings bearing u 
_--«:12,. Historic transfers of goods and services—forced and free. Idem. 
_ 13. The institutional development of the market and price system. Jdem. 


14. Significant gaps in American sociology. A. Moore, of f Oregon, — 


a, 15. Mastering world crises. Scott Nearing, P.O. Box 516, Ridgewood, N .J. An examina- ; 


tion of social history to show the relation oaetens social cyeiee and periods. of social Geciee, 

ce’’). 

Charles 
ae 19. The ity of fiscal science. ence. Edwin R. Schyman, , Columbia University, New York, Ff 


The s of Pao-chia as instituted by Wang An-shih under the Ne Sung 
ynasty. Thomas T: seng- -Mein, Catholic University, D. ° 


% 


or 
Hil 
“iy 
in 
« 
| 
| 
| 


of sampling procedure in rural sociology research. iW. Beers, State 
“College of Agriculture, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Sampling methods used ~ 


all rural sociology projects financed in full or in part from Purnell finds are being described 


3% ‘ium, of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
23. A genetic study of the growth of a social institution in contemporary American civili 
7 ie 24. A first approximation to the assumption underlying the Thomas-Loomis-Arrington n 
_ observational studies of social behavior. Jdem. = 
— 25. The nature of postulate systems and the implications of a postulate formulation of 
26. Diffusion of the automobile. L. J. Carr and Paul Wires, 3 307 Haven Hall, Ann — 
Mich. United States, 1911-33 registrations by states. 
sa, Predicting family relief case load of Minneapolis Division of Public Relief (continued je 
from ’34). F. S. Chapin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, 
os: 28. A em for the measurement of some social forces. ‘Stuart Cc. Dodd, American ‘ae 


with a hy that three basic units of “indicia” (measurable 4a 
: teristics) and time and their mathematical co unds (as exponents and “descripts” vary 
sy stematically) are adequate to describe much ol examina expressed data and concepts 
in sociology, some 500 graphs (and later tables, etc.) are being expressed in formulae com- ‘ 
- _ pounded of these three types of units. Classifications and principles are being induced and — 
30. Mechanical calculators of correlation. Jdem. Five published and five newly invented by 


- _ machines and devices to calculate correlation coefficients and other indices and to plot — 
7 _ scattered diagrams. Invention of devices to reduce the labor of finding the sums of two varia- 
: ables, the sums of their squares and the sum of their cross products. Construction of some __ 


trial models and diagramming of others and writing up the collectionofdevices. 
#  - (1) Experimental social research. (2) Sociological measurement. M. C. . Elmer, Uni. 
5. acs — The relation of economic status to educational status: an analysis of statistical in- 
a” ae dices for the study of populations of small areas in a city. R. O. Lang, 5725 Blackstone Ave. ay 
_- 33. Redefinition of sociological concepts in operational terms. George A. Lundberg, © 
_ Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Collection and examination of cu current terminology and 
principles and their operational restatement. = | 
iret 34. The sociological implications of market research. Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, iia 
g Center, University of Newark, Newark, N. J. Analysis of several hundred market research — 
+) studies as to the technique used and results gained in view of their use for sociological prob- © 
— . Social science methodology. Covers all known scientific techniques bearing upon the © 
study of social phenomena. Joseph Mayer, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
ia os 36. A marital adjustment test. Ernest R. and Harriet R. Mowrer, 2214 Sherman Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. This test is being developed out of the analysis of detailed case studies repre- 
senting various degrees of marriage adjustment. = = 
Census tract street indexes for and St F. Univer. 


ad - Preliminary steps toward a systematic verbalizing of the ‘thuman experience” of the 
Social worker. Ada Theffield, | 31 Madison Street, Cambridge, Mass. The identify- 


J 


Gy, | i 
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| 
The coherence of housing indices. Edward P. Staudt, 721 Livingston Hall, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. Partial and and tests for linearity, of the = 
X22 Percent of dwelling units with no private bathing facilities 
Mean number of roms per dwelling 
| 
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_ ing of a social (as contrasted with a personal) unit of treatment in social case work; the evi. 
of fertility in such a “concept” for social observation and study. 
_ 41. An attempt to set up an objective scale for measuring homes. M. K. Theneee, a 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Miche 
«42. Revising the index to house numbers in the City of St. Louis by census tracts and 


4 districts. Irving Weissman, Community Council of St. Louis, 613 Locust Street, St. Louis, — 
ah as, 43. A test of community attitude. F. M. Vreeland, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
_ Development and experimental use of an attitude test designed to test individual’s attitude — 
(loy alty-disloyalty) toward hiscommunity. 
ae" Preparing an index to house numbers in the County of St. Louis by incorporated _ 
po townships and municipal districts. Irving Weissman, ‘Community Council of 
St. Louis, 613 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
45. Scientific methodsin the functional sciences. James Ww. Woodard, Temple Wahoshiey, 
-- Philadelphia, Pa. A logical rather than an historical treatment is intended. T he interrelations e. 
“of quantitative and non-quantitative methods are studied, and an attempt is made toward — 
supplying a rationale for the non-quantitative methods. The problem of evaluative judgment — : 


(See also 38, 64, 68, 156, 165, 167, 179, 186, oe re 


— Some ‘quantitative and qualitative analyses of factors involved in ‘friendship. ‘Belle is 
Boone Beard, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Collection of subjective and objective _ - 
_ data in order to (1) limit and describe the sphere of friendship; (2) discover the means whereby 

_ and the conditions under which friendships (a) develop, > gps perpetuated and (c) are ter- t 

minated; (3) define types of friendship and (4) discover the value of friendship. = = 

47. Changing attitudes toward d college ene Claude C. Bowman, Temple University, 4 
| 


48. Analysis of different types of attitudes of the students toward authority, the individual ; 
. social background of these and their influence on the process of learning. Dr. Erich 
Fromm, 429 West 117th Street, New York,N.Y. 
49. Attitude of German workers and ‘employees towards social, political, cultural and t 
“Social 


"Aspects of Race Relations.” Dr. Christine Galitzi, "Scripps College (Sorsey | Claremont, 


$1. Patients’ reactions to their first experience of clinic care. Muriel | 1 Gay ford, 416 So. . 

He §2. Study of the total situation affecting children troublesome in school. Sister = | 


Henry Gibbs, Rosary College, River Forest, ee 
a study of social adjustment, attitudes, and mental hestenes of four hundred old -age 
@antecs in New York State. C. Margaret Morgan, sos West 167th St., New York, N. Y. 
 §4. Extension of personality in an acquisitive culture. James M. Reinhardt, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Examination of effects on personality of blocking the ego- expansion | 
by removal of material objects and occupational opportunities through which goals are at- 
tained and status acquired or retained; and of competing desires in a system of —_— 


a Data will include selected cases of personality deviates from various sources. _ 


(See also 36, 41, 114, 
56. Interracial and intercultural merriages in Los Angeles iis 1923-1934. . Constan- 
tine Panunzio, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles,Calif§ 
a 57. The effects of the depression on family life: data from sixty-four families who have been 7 


on relief at some time during the year but were not relief cases before the depression. Laetitia ae *, 


_ 58. A comparative study of the reaction of families of three groups, business class, farm- __ 
ers and working class, to the depression (data from fifty families of each group). Idem. “Sn _ = , | 
$9. Factors in marital adjustment in rural families. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., assisted by 
" _ 60. The role of family traditions in marital adjustments. Paul F. Cressey, W heaton Col- = 
lege, Norton, Mass. A study dealing with the accumulation of family traditions in newly . 
_ established families, based on approximately one hundred case documents collected during © 
the past four years. 
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CENSUS OF CURRENT. RESE ARCH | 


«63. The Negro family in the United States. E. Franklin Frazier, Honesd bhihiandien, 
is 64. The home situation and adjustments of college men. Rey. Francis J. Friedel, Univer- 


The effect of upon the structure of the Dr. Paul F. 

Lazarsfeld and Mirra Komarovsky. International Institute for Social Research, 
co tees 68. Adolescence and authority. Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, University of Newark, Research | 
Center, Newark, N. J. Analysis of 4,000 questionnaires gathered and collected by the Inter- 
national Institute for Social Research in different countries. 

a 69. Standards of farming and living in selected areas of Southern Illinois. D. E. ‘Lind- 
strom, 220 New Agriculture Building, Urbana, WM. 

90. A statistical analysis of family relations, based on students’ autobiographies. William — 


i niversity students in the family clé Ss of the College of Agriculture, facts of the social organi- 
zations of their families, all ‘ ‘normal,” weresecured. 88 |= ©. 
71. Marriage and the family in Texas. W. P. Meroney, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. “— 

_ 72. Marriage and divorce in the United States. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern — 
sity, Evanston, Ill. The methods are statistical and include the use of coefficients of associa- 
and correlation and of the newly developed isometric technique. 

73. Symbolic patterns in family conflicts. Harriet R. Mowrer, 2214 Sherman Avenue, , 
TA Ev vanston, Ill. The role of symbolization in the analysis of the conflicts within the family both 

between parent and child and between husband and wife. Data from clinical interviews. _ 
74. Pre-marital background as a factorin marriage adjustment. Idem. Analysis of factors © 
revealed in clinical interviews of husbands and wives coming for consultation services.  — 
_ 75. Relation of density and aggregation of population of the family. Dwight Sanderson, es 


“ns el 76. ” Sex as a factor in human happiness Rev. W. R. Stegart, 307 N. sth St., Reading, Pa. — 
al 7. Analysis of applications for old age assistance in Iowa. Ray E. W akeley, lowa State — 
SS 78. An investigation of the present status of family and t parent education in 1 Catholic insti- - 
tutions of higher learning. Gilbert Wolters, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. eel - 


79. The history of the Jewish community of Cincinnati. Dr. Brickner, Rabbi 

of the Euclid Avenue Temple, 8206 Euclid Ave.,Cleveland,Ohio. 
80. A sociological study of the Hutterite communities. University of 
‘81. A social and economic survey of the Negro in Harlem. E. Franklin Frazier, Howard 


— Mountain dilemmas: A study of mountain attitudes. Wayne T. Gray, 404 N. Main ; 


ES 
a Street, Barbourville, Ky. A questionnaire of seven pages was taken to each home by a worker. 
“4 _ The questions were asked of either the homemaker or operator, whichever could and would 
‘€ answer them. The object was to find out what people were thinking about the major aed 
of living and how far their thoughts corresponded with their actions. 
83. The occupational distribution of the Negro in St. Louis, Missouri. Rev. George 
Christopher Hilke, St. Louis University School of Social Service, St. Louis, Mo. on 


Koenig, 132 Greenwood St., New Haven, — 
__ 85. Race contacts and adjustments i in Haiti. James G. Ley burn, 1406 Yale Station, New 


i: 86. =e Mexican invasion of Texas. Joa P. Meroney, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
Waco, Tex 


2a Mather, Jr., Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. From the autobiographies of 200 Cornell : 


Ithaca, N.Y. Data of United States Census for different classes of cities and rural population. . co 


(66, Factors in marital adjustment. Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. About two hundred couples were rated by intimate friends as well or poorly : 
adjusted. From the married persons were obtained personal data sheets, reactions on a scale q 
| 
| 
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The Americanization of the Croats in St. S. Mihanovich, St. ‘Louis 
University School of Social Service, St. Louis, Mo. 
ce 89. A study of social stratification among the Negroes i in St. Louis, Missouri. Edna Ta- _ 
Pr 90. Trends in women’s work since 1930. Chase Going Woodhouse, Institute of poem s 
Professional Relations, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 


De (b) Demography and Population 


— problem in Egypt. Wendell ‘Cleland, The American at 
Cairo, Egypt (until July, 38 Alexander St.,Princeton,N.J.). 
92. Differential mortality in Chicago. ” Philip M. Hauser, (present address) Division of 
_ Social Research, V Works Progress Administration, Washington, D. C. (on leave from Univer- 
93. Differential infant mortality in Chicago. [dem. 
94. Fertility of the Negro in an urban community. Idem 
» 38 Rural | population mobility in North Dakota. Donald G. Hay, State College S Station, 


* consin, and Minnesota). E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. __ 
ar 97. Rural population in Washington. Paul H. Landis, 204 College Hall, Pullman, Ww “—— 
98. Magazine reading in American cities of more than 100,000 population. The certified — 
circulation res of twenty-three leading magazines have been used. Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 


Study’ of resettlement communities in Resettlement Region II (Michigan, 


” ae 99. A study of the relation d« ‘ween the extent of soil fertility depletion and erosion and 
the movement and character of farm population in Illinois. ‘Dz. E. Lindstrom and H. WwW. 
Mumford, 220 New Agriculture Building, Urbana, 

100. Population study in Wisconsin. T. C. McCormick, Sterling Hall, Madison, Wis. 

ie of birth registration, etc., in State is being checked since 1917. ‘School census is 4 

a being used to improve inter-censal estimates. An index of economic welfare is being prepared. 

Correlations between this index and population phenomena will be attempted. 
General population trends in Texas, 1840 to 1930. W. Meroney, Baylor Uni-— 

103. Railroad construction in relation to population growth in Texas. Jdem. 
104. Population trends in Arkansas. William H. Metzler, 215 Agricultural Bidg., 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
‘ae 105. Social characteristics of cities. William | F. Ogburn, University 0 of ‘Chicago, Chicago, 
bore 106. Population of the State of Washington—descriptive and analytical survey. John A. 
~ Rademaker, Joseph Cohen, University of W ashington, Seattle, Week, 
trends in three major or cities of Minnesota. Calvin Schmid, Uni- 
as, 109. Rural population mobility. E. D. Tetreau, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. = 
= _ 110. Socio-economic factors in the major river drainage areas throughout Illinois. 

4 W. Russell Tylor, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
3. Socio-economic factors in the Kaskaskia River Valley territory (twelve counties” I 
and parts of ten othersin Illinois). Jdem. oD LATA 

7 112, Rural population mobility. Ray E. Wakeley, Iowa State | College, Ames, Iowa. 
a. National population problems. E. B. Wilson, W. F. Ogburn, C. H. Judd, W. Ss. 
_ Thompson, D. L. Edsall, L. C. Gray. Technical Staff, Frank Lorimer, Harold Dorn, Rupert | 
NES Robert | M. “Woodbury, ! Newton Edwards, Mildred Hartsough, Louise Blodget. —_ 
(c) E ology 


ant Federal housing project. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. Data collected by 
visits to 250 families in slum clearance area on (1) social status scale, (2) group participation 

%) Rundquist-Sletto scale of opinions. Same data to be collected i in new temporary 
and when re-housed i in model covered 1935-1 937+ 


ane Social relationships of families de-housed in the Minneapolis P.W.A. slum — 
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CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH 
a6. A Quantities and ecologicai study of Kansas. Carroll D. Clark and Roy L. Roberts, 
= ‘University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 
«117. The process of adjustment of population ‘needs to colonial territorial ‘sovereignty in 
the Western Pacific. Carl F. Douglass) 
318. Continuation of a compilation and organization of ‘social data 
Earle Eubank, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Social selection in rural- urban migrations. Noel P. Gist Cassell D. Clark, 


_ 120, The ecological approach in the of fertility and mortality. Philip M. 

(pregent address) Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, Washington, I 
D. C. (on leave from University of Chicago.)  —es—‘“‘“—<—<—<—<; 
121. The usual occupations of workers on relief in the United States, March 1935 and — 


; 123. Urbanization of the Mexican immigrant. Robert C. Jones, 1417 E. 6oth Street, 


The ecological distribution of children i in the e public schools of ‘Wash- = yet 


4 ington, D. C. during the years 1925-35. Anna R. Johnson, Department of Research, Wilson 
School, 17th and Euclid Sts. N. W., Washington,D.C. 
125. Washington trade centers. ’ Paul H. Landis, 204 College Hall, Pullman, Wash. 
‘The social and economic areas of Johnson County, Indiana. ‘William Mather, Jr. 

- a 127. An ecological study of factors affecting attendance at the Firmin Desloge Out- Patient ae 
Department during 1935. Frances M. Mitchell, 6420 Clayton Road, St. Louis, Mo. 
128. Migration of Kentucky Mountain farm families to other areas in Kentucky. Merton 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky, 

129. The natural history of the central business district of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Denis 


¥ - McGenry and Calvin F. Schmid, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. sits 
130, Ecological factors in the distribution of the Texas population. Ww. P. Meroney, Bay- 


z = ee The processes of invasion and succession in the Texas population. Jdem. ee 
132. The Chicago Stock Exchange. Francis E. Merrill, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 


N.H. This is an ecological study of the relations between the Chicago Stock Exchange and the _ — 
New York Stock Exchange. The Chicago Stock Exchange is studied as an urban institution eS a 
Operating ina particular and specialized field. 
133. Growth of Detroit metropolitan district. R. D. ‘McKenzie, University of Michigan, 

____134. Theories of regionalism. Harry E. Moore, University of North Carolina, = oe 


Hill, N. C. General review of published materials relating to subject fror from geographical, eco- 
logical, historical, economic, literary, sociological, etc., point of view. 
135. Human ecology. Robert E. Park, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. pes 
136. Decisive steps in cultural evolution. Maurice Parmelee, Transportation Build- 


ing 
1 7. Changes in urban racial Baton Rouge, 1906-1936. Edgar . A. 


Schuler, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge,La. 

’ > 7 138. The ecology of eminent men. Mapheus Smith, 2120 H. St. N. W., Washington, D. e 
139. to land utilization in southern Iowa. Ray akeley, Tors 
Ecological analysis of mobility of public opinion. E. F University of So. 
if., Los Angeles, Calif. A precinct-by-precinct study of the per cent of Democratic votes 
cast in three successive general elections is made on maps and correlated with — 


‘SOCIAL [AL ORGANIZATION AND ‘SOCIAL nstrrogtons 


: a 142, The role of non-profit, voluntary associations in the social organization of 
— _ Herbert Goldhamer III, Social Science Research Building, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


«145. The development of a technique for evaluating the organization of diocesan Catholic 


social institutions. Weltha M. Kelley, St. Louis University School of Social Service, St. Louis, — 


| 
| 
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146. A study of the changing structure, functions and ‘relationships of a a child in- 

stitution. Collerohe Krassousky, 1318 Wilmot, Ann Arbor, Miche 
_ 147. A study of community centers in St. Louis with a view to the solution of existing 
a oblems. Brother Hubert Francis Leies, St. Louis University School of Social ‘Service, St. 

148. The structure and behavior of a Vermont community. George A. al, 

Bennington College, Benaingwn, Vt. A detailed sociological study of a city of 10,000 popul: “a Dd 

_ 149. A study of library service in Dutchess County, N. Y., , with recommendations for its : 
_ further extension through the establishment of a county library. Maisry MacCracken, Vassar 
oy. 150. The American prison as a community. Charles H. Page, Herman | 
N.Y ., 23rd St. and Lexington, New York, N. Y. Literature on American prisons. Personal 


investigation of literature | on 1 prison life, and secondly, in terms of first- -hand i inv vestigations 


(See : also 69, 95, 97, 99, 109, 110, 112, 128, 139, 151, 152, 153, 164, 209, 212, 214, 240, 241) _ 
youth, their interests and activities. W. A. Anderson, Cornel University, 
153. Methods of organization for rural out-of- school young adults. Howard W. Beers, 
State College of Agriculture, Rutgers University, New Brunswick,N. J. 
154. A study of the agricultural population of Dutchess County, New York. Martha _ 
Collins and Genevieve Lamson, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. = | 
155. A study of the cultural contributions of the Agricultural Extension Service. Edmund 
Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York,N.Y. 
on 4. 156. A A study of rural attitudes. Roy H. Holmes, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
rs oa 157. Sociological and economic significance of part time farming in Virginia. B. L. Hum. 


Study of rural young p people. of four rural in Wisconsin, for year 
Z 1935 primarily. Data on age, marital, educational, occupational and economic status of young 
_ persons, 15-29 years of age, were collected by the questionnaire and and ‘survey meth: methods. a 
Kirkpatrick, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Ibo. Study of social, occupational, and economic status of families accepted and re- 
_ jected for rehabilitation advances in Rural Resettlement Region II. Jdem. 
161, Canvass and portrayal of the resources in Rural Resettlement Region II (Michigan, 


162. Farm labor in the Yakima Valley. Paul H. Landis, State Supervisor r of Rural Reeve, 


= 


204 College Hall, Pullman, Washes 


Wisconsin, and Minnesota) to portray areas of distress and possible denser resettlement. a 


163. An analysis of the interests of rural and urban high school students. ‘Murray urray He 
_ Leiffer, Garret Seminary, Northwestern Campus, Evanston, Ill. 


164. Forces affecting participation of farm people in rural organization. D. in 


220 New Agriculture Building, Urbana, III. 
165. Farmers’ attitudes toward the s Macklin E. John and Ww. 

ag ~ 166. Case studies of rural communities. Eben Mumford, ce Hoffer, J. F. Thaden, 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
167. Socializing influences of rural organizations. Eben Mumford, Michigan State Col- 


~ _ 168. Study of part-time farming in the vicinity of the large industrial centers of Michigan. | 7 
Eben and Nellie M. Holmes, Michigan State East Lansing, Mich. 


let 
172. Demand for labor. E. D. Tetreau, of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
es 3 Ansys of the nationality and other population groups in Michigan and of th their a 1 
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‘contribution to ‘agriculture and rural life. fe. J. F. Thaden, Michigan State College, Lansi 
74. Resurvey of Township, Black Hawk County. Ray E. Wakeley, Towa State 
175. Man-land utilization on Muscatine Island. 


‘COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
hat als ‘(See also 6, 8, 15, 16, 43, 62, 148, 265) 


176. A quantitative case-study of religious diffusion in the Western Roman Empire. Ray- es 
V. Bowers, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. T is a study of the of 


Kan. 
An poe sis of the nature of the public and data concerning the whe «ne of public opinion. 
Data will show nature of communicational agencies, types of special publics and interplay — 
1979. A study of the psychological | structure which runs parallel to the formal social - 
structure in a Southern village. John Dollard, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven, Conn. eos 
«180. Development of collective enterprise [?| with especial reference to factors in econom- a 
ic change of this class. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence,Kan. 
: -:181, Culture-patterning in secret societies. Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, Lawrence, on 
Study of contemporary secret societies in the United States. 
; ee Clubs of Kalamazoo—A study of voluntary associations in in the city of Kalamazoo. 
Ray mond L. Hyhtown, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Miche 
_ 183. Forms and functions of social nucleation. George A. Lundberg, Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vt. Analysis of all voluntary organizations in community of Bennington, Ver- 
_ mont, with respect to extent and overlapping of memberships, functions, and activities. Ee, 
Intensive study of spontaneous social groupings among college students. = 
a 0 184. Interstate migration in Texas in relation to cultural patterns. W. P. Meroney, Bs Bay- 
«185. A study of institutional control in the medical profession. Talcott Parsons, Harvar _ 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Primary method by personal interview with a selected group of y. 
medical men. Also observation of hospital practice, canvassing of literature etc. 
4 _-—s«¥ 86. _Human behavior viewed through time- budget study. P. A. Sorokin and C. Berger, J 
: a Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. A systematic and microscopical study of the time- 
budget (actual and predicted) of the unemployed in Massachusetts for the period of three 
months. It embraces several by-issues: prediction; length of time spent in various social — “a 


Groups; analysis of the mind of the persons involved, etc. 


Socio-cultural fluctuations, social dynamics. P. A Sorokin, Harvard University 
ae Mass. Quantitative-qualitative data on all the main variables (compartments) 
culture: science, philosophy, religion, art, ethics, law, and socio-political organizations. 
188. Sociological and psychological studies in Buin (Bougainvilla, Solomon Islands). 


~ Richard C. Thurnwald, Law School of Yale University, 127 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. % 
18g. Social rigidity ‘and social change. James W. W codard, Temple University, Philadel- 
— phia, Pa. The methods of functional and processual analysis are used in the attempt to reach. 
an inclusive and consistent sy stematic theory of the involved. 


= ma . Social pressure groups in the political campaign of 1936 Jerome Davis, 409 Pre 


cA 93- Law and social science. Jerome Hall, Louisiana State Law School, Baton Rouge, La. 
 -: 194. . Social factors influencing the minor political organizations in Texas with particular 
_ reference to county divisions. W. P. Meroney, Baylor University, Waco, Tex, 
- __ 195. Sociology of political parties. Joseph S. Roucek, New York University, New York, 
i N.Y. [In cooperation with Professor Charles Hodges, New York University.] Classification of 
all the parties of the world from the standpoint of their ideologies and as social forces. aaa sony 
dea 196. Political trends in Minnesota. Calvin F. Schmid, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. An analysis of all the presidential elections i in Minnesota from 


— 


| 

| 
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sii cy of modern militarism. Hans Speier, 66 West 12th St., New York, N. Y. . 
198. Inkilap—the Turkish Reformation—a social movement. Donald E ebster, 
a Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The Republic of Turkey, with emphasis on the — 
period since the proclamation of the Republic, 1923. 
199. The future of Western civilization. James W. Woodard, Temple University, Phil- | 
‘adelphia, Pa. While the center of interest is the current scene and the probable future trends, 
these are set in the perspective of social-cultural evolution as a larger process. 
200, Factors related to activity of members of relief families in the American ay ; 
201. An analysis of the personal characteristics of the dependent population of St. Louis _ 
‘ registered with the Social Service Exchange during 1935. Irving Weissman, Community | 
Council of St. Louis, 613 Locust St.,St.Louis, Mo, 
at 202. Social isolation. Margaret M. Wood, Limestone College, Gaffney, S.C. The project — 
is confined to astudy of situations in which a sense of isolation i is experienced by an individual 
because he is déprived of full participation in certain of the - social relationships which are 
enjoyed by the other members of 
rag! Religious consistency. Howard W Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. fo questionnaires from young Jews, Catholics and Protestants in Seattle. Quantita. : 
7 tive ana lysis and interpretation of 50 items on training, theology, practice, fraternization, — 
to show lines of differentiation and possible codperation. 
ee Studies in Mormonism: I. Leadership. Kimball iawn University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [A study of the role of leadership in Mormon culture. ure. (This i is a phase of a larger > & 
205. Personality adjustment of college freshman. Kimball John Bergstresser, 


The content of rural weekly newspapers in to comment 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, PATHOLOGY AND ADJUSTMENTS» 
(See also 27, 32, 57, 58, 67, 77, 115, 121, 122, 2, 161, 2 200, 

209. Some characteristics of rural families on relief in York State. W. A. 
_ 210. The administration problems of Mothers’ Aid in St. Louis. = Arand, St. 4 
Louis University School of Social Service,St. Louis, Mo. 
a iS Sociological factors in adult dependency. Dr. Robert Axel, 80. Centre St., New Y ork, 

saga. Characteristics of the rural relief population i in selected areas in New Jersey. Howard — 
W. Beers, Rutgers University, New Brunswick,N. 
Administration of Central Institute for or the Deaf. Jean Berger, 4229 Pash, St. Louis, 

214. A survey of the rural rehabilitation clients in Arkansas. O. Brannen, LW. Wilson, 
W. H. Metzler, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


child welfare. L. M. Bristol, University of Florida, Fla. 
a 216. Supplementation of full time wages by family relief agencies in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Thelma Brown, 6428 Cates Ave., University City,Mo. j= 
 - a7, The social effects of the depression on village centered rural communities. Edmund 
de S. Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York,N. Y. 
— 218, Community housing as a new government function in the United States, illustrated 
4 by conditions and projects in Toledo, Ohio. Charles J. Bushnell, 3oo2 | N. - Bancroft St., Toledo, 
Bie 219. Debt burdens ‘and class distinctions in the United States today as illustrated in 


220. The origin and of the St. St. Louis. Cather 


lim 
j 
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Classification and case work as new f in instituti 
phy of relief-giving in two private family agencies of St. a 
CO 


CENSUS OF CURRENT. RESEARCH | 
. se Louis in relation to their conception of their function in the community. Lecie C. pone 7 
6152 Waterman Avenue, St.Louis,Mo. 
223. The study of a depressed area in a ‘metropolitan community. Charles E. 
_ Margaret Svendsen, George Williams College, Chicago, I. 
Comparative standards of living in Wisconsin. George W. Hill, Madison, Wie 
225. Present status of dependent persons removed from New York State. H. M. {. Hirsch 7 


and Dr. Robert Axel, 80 Centre St., New York,N.Y.  j | 
= A study of the transient camp population i in the State'of New York. Jdem ee a = 
‘a 227. Standard of living of Virginia rural families—quantitative and qualitative ‘measures. 
_ 228. The social adequacy of the workers codperatives in Los Angeles County, 1934. Con- zs 
stantine Panunzio, University of California at Los Angeles,LosAngeles,Calif.§ 


229. Some effects of the economic depression on the standards of living in a Pennsylvania 


town. Leslie Alice Koempel, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


230. Rural relief in Washington. Paul H. Landis, Pullman, Wash, 
_ 231. The age factors in senate Paul F. Lazarsfeld, University of Newark, Research 
RAs 232 ’ Factors pk social welfare in the rural areas of Champaign, Alexander, and 
Pope Counties, Illinois. D. E. Lindstrom, Urbana, 
i 234. Current changes in the rural relief situation in Franklin, Scott, Woodford and White- St 
ss 235. A study of public and private assistance in ‘rural _ town areas in Coles, Franklin, a 
a DeKalb, Mason, Mercer, Monroe, Montgomery, Pope, Scott, Whiteside | and Woodford — 
236. Cost of living in 1 relation to to income. A. - Lundberg, College, Benning- 


237. The income and wealth of the American people. Joseph h Mayer, Library of Sango, 
238. A study of Old Age Assistance legislation and its application in an urban ais in a 7 : 
waa population with an analysis of the cases in Middlesex County, New Jersey. M. M. ae 
Montgomery, 1359 Monroe Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
--—-- 239. Social disorganization during the depression. Ernest R. Mowrer, ineebeieine 

n. Eben Mumford and oe 
N. Holmes, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


‘Department of Public Welfare, Sept. 1935. Allen R. Potter, Olympia, Wash, 
243. The measurement of employment and earnings in the State of Washington, n, currently. 
John A. Rademaker, 820 N. 13th St., Tacoma, Washe 
244. Survey of the State Welfare Department in Ohio. Ellery F. Reed, 312 W. gth. St., 
— The relationship between the training and employment | of white- -collar and skilled 
Negro workers. Ira De A. Reid, 242 Fourth Avenue, New York,N. Y. ee a, -*! 
_ 246. The history of ne welfare in New York State. Dr. D. M. Schneider, | Ss ate _— 


Pai 


252. The saints and social work; a stedy of the treatment of poverty as illustrated 


lives of the saints and deati of the last one hundred years. Uni- 


versity, Washington, 


ERs 


| 
| 
— 
M. E. Steele, St. Louis University, St.Louis, Mo. 
| 
bration contributions in twenty-two chest cities, including St. Lout 


tion and race, by census tracts, 1935. Jdem. siving 


> _ 256, The wealth of St. Louis: an analysis of wills filed with the aon of St. Louis, 
ghowing the value of estates, what they consisted of, how they were distributed, and to whom. 7 
giving possibilities of St. Louis. Jdem. 
388. An analysis of registrations with the St. Louis Social Service Exchange, by census ; 
al 269. Current statistics in child welfare and related fields. Emma A. Winslow, Children’s ia 
= ‘Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. Monthly data on relief expenditures pl 


and cases in 120 urban areas of 50,000 or more population, for which comparable reports are 
available for public and private relief since the 00 


“a 260, Standards of living. C. C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. P -2 


he 
(See also 52, 150, 7) 4 


(For a more complete list see Research Bulletin, No. 5, Thorsten 
Sellin, University of Pennsylv ania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ia aie Factors influencing changes in | delinquency rate. Rex L. Bartholomew, 534 South 
1 263. Homicide and the police, with special emphasis upon the police as a source ce of inter- - 
‘Facial slayings. H. C. Brearly, Clemson A. and M. College, Clemson, S. C. POU ie 
= 264. Volume and distribution of juvenile delinquency and urban risk-factors in selected 
Michigan counties. J. E. Stermer, ne County Court L. Jj. Carr 307 


= aven Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


, 266. Delinquents, probationers, problem cases and risk-factors in an industrial city of 
1§0,000. L. J. Carr, 307 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor,Miche = = 
= 267. The juve ile probation and parole system in six Michigan counties. Jdem. 
268. An analysis of 500 case histories of inmates Connecticut 
: Davis, 409 St... NewHaven,Conn. | 
= 269. Applied parole prediction. Sam Daykin, P.O. Box 59, Menard, Ill. sf i 
270. A survey of administrative techniques in granting probation ‘and parole in Kansas. é: 
Mabel A. | Elliott, University of Kansas, Lawrence Kan. 
271. A study of crime and delinquency in Poughkeepsie, ‘New York. J. K. Folsom with | 
_cobperation of several students. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
272. New Brunswick (New Jersey) delinquency area study. Emil Frankel, Director 
Division of Statistics and | Research, New Jersey Department of of Institutions and Agencies, 
273. Sentencing practices in the criminal courts of New Jersey. Idem. 
Homicides in New Jersey, 1920-1935. /dem. 


One thousand murderers. 
276. Survey of a delinquency area in Dayton, Ohio. Francis J. F riedel, University of Day- 
977. Background of prisoners at the Wisconsin State Prison. 3. ¢. Gillin, University of 
278. Housing as a factor in juvenile delinquency in a local area. Abraham Goldfeld, 132 _ 
a9. _ Sibling relations in juvenile delinquency in Washington, D.C. Rev. Kenneth Joseph | 
Kennedy, 3900 Harewood Road, N.E.Washington,D.C. jg | 
280. Regional aspects of crime: a study of criminal mobility v with special reference to 
‘Detroit. Stuart Lottier, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor,Miche 
281, Automobile accidents in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Edgar A. Schuler, Louisiana State 
- 282. cary awe of Monroe County, Indiana. Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, 
285. Relative penalties for crimes in the forty-eight states of the United States. Donald 
286. Relative prison commitment rates of national groups among the nome born and 
_ the native whites of foreign or mixed parentage. Idem. at ,” 
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7 _ An integrated program for the treatment of the criminal, the delinquent, and the 
pre- delinquent in the Province of British Columbia. W. Topping, Univ versity of British 
288. Prison administration with special reference to prison labor. Joseph 2, 
289. Etiological factors of juvenile delinquency in Erie, Pennsylvania. Sioa M. Victorine, 
290. What isa practically desirable program of police training for P B. 
old, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The selection of police investigators in Minnesota. 
Ep at 292. Success and failure on parole of 700 men paroled from the Wisconsin State Reforma- 
1930-1934. Benjamin G. Wood, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


293. Probation prediction. Chz arles H. Y oung, $70 Lexington Ave., New Y ork, N. Y c. 
294. A sociological analysis of case work processes with cctinquent children. Pauline V. 

Young, University of Southern California, Los Angeles,Calif§ 

996. Racial crime in the Pacific Northwest. Department of , University of 


Health 


(See : dhe 51, 53, 64, 76, 92, 93, 108, 127 - 


296. Trends in ostene of hospital service in New York State. Dr. Robert Axel, State Dept. 
of Social Welfare, 80 Centre St., New York,N. Y. 
= 297. ‘Analysis of the location, organization, and community relations of proprietary er - 
“ hospitals (hospitals established for profit) in the United States. Michael M. Davis, . 
| 298. Location and mobility of physicians | in the Chicago area. Idem. 
- 299. Occupational therapy in tuberculosis sanatoria. Emil Frankel, Director, Division “7 


Statistics and Research, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, 


i 300. Trends in mental hospital population, 1920-1935. Jdem. _ 
301. General hospital service in New Jersey, 1929-1935. Jdem. 
302. Tuberculosis and chest clinics service in New Jersey, 1935. Idem hese: 
303. The city resident in public welfare institutions. Idem. 
304. Social factors in twenty -four endocrine cases. L. Mz LaMorte, 6420 Road, 
- _ 305. An analysis of the social services rendered to a selected group p of tuberculosis cases 
— under care of the St. Louis University Hospitals during 1935. Elinor McAuley, 6056 McPher- 
"ae 306. A study of the geographic distribution of mental hospitals first admissions in Dutchess 7 
= _ County, New York, 1925-1934. Frances Mitchell, Frances Hullihen, Ann Shyne, Alix Russell, 
Rhe Messerole, P rof. J. K. Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
hs; 307. Trends in the use of { hospitals for maternity care in St. Louis. Leona Rau, 8730 Win- : 
— 308. A study of forty child guidance cases handled by the psychiatric child guidance clinic 
~ of St. Louis. Harvey Smith, St. Louis University School of Social Service, St. Louis, Mo. sol oe 
2. 309. Midwifery as a social problem affecting the St. Louis area. Josephine "Thompson, — 
ars St. Louis Universi y School of Social Service, St. Louis, Mo. 
Recreation» 
(See also 151,177) 


‘Leisure and recreation. new leisure, conditioning factors of Icisure, changing 
lives by leisure, leisure and personality, preparing for leisure, play and recreation in — 


life, etc. M. H. Neumeyer, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

_ il. Techniques used by group workers in guiding leisure-time act activities. Vesta M 

Sonne, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
A survey of recreation in Dutchess County and the d the City of 


EDUCATIONAL 
eee (See also 149, 155, 163, 245) 


Contemporary problems and the Southern college woman. ‘Lee M. ite 


 - 314. The nature and extent of parent educational programs in eighteen typical — 
public school ‘Dr. Wilbur C. C. Hallenbact Teachers Columbia 


| 
| 
if 
— 
— 
| 


— The nature of parent siniiineaile activities and the sestiiiates of workers in the 

_ emergency education programs of twenty states, during the spring of 1934. Jdem. => 

a 16. Teaching sociology with current news materials. Hornell Hart, 55 Elizabeth, Hart- 

al An administrative history of the Missouri School for the Blind. Nancy Hedges, — en 

McMillan Hall, Washington University,St.Louis,Mo. = = 

| 318. Youth census of Essex County, New Jersey. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, University of — = 

wea _ Newark Research Center, Newark, N. J. 10 ,000 young people between the ages of sixteen a 


319. Social disorganization: the development of a field of study, with special attention to 
7 content, frame of reference, and methods. Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, St. 
" 320. , parents educate each other?—a study of lay leadership in parent education in 
_ New York State.,Dr. Mary E. Shirley, National Council of Parent Education, New York, N. Y.— 
—-«- 321. A study of a selected group~* child guidance cases with special reference to ah 
Ee Dr. Simon H. Tulchin, National Council of Parent Education, New York, N. Y. a 


} in Zeleny, ‘State Teachers College, ‘St. Cloud, 


ss ss: 8326. The cultural role of the religious institution from the standpoint of institutional — 
sociology. Edwin E. Aubrey, University of Chicago, Chicago, 


p 327. A study of ritual in the Negro’s churches in Chicago. V. E. Daniel, Wiley | College, 
: ie 328. Community p problems of the Old Testament. Dr. Christine Galitzi, Sc-ipps College, 
329. Sociological study of the Ghetto. B. Halpern, 29 Fessenden St., Mattapan, Mass. 
Germany, 1600-1800, charters, privileges, codes, population and occupational data, constitu- : - 
tions of Jewish communities, contemporary comment, and monographs on local conditions. 
-- 330. Characteristic trends in organized religion in cities of 100, 000 | population. . Murray 
H. iffer, Garrett Seminary, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. i 
aan. Growth and distribution of Methodists in Texas. W. P. Meroney, Baylor aie, 
hate The social « of the of the Catholic Church. Martin 
at 


Realism and religion in social change. W. Woodard, Temple 
- Phi delphia, Pa. A functional and processional analysis attempted in the light of the findings | 
of the — abstracting social sciences and the general factors rs underlying social-cultural — 


99 
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335. Individual versus test the validity of the current idea 
s(t Mo. An attempt will be made jal change is through the rege ae 
hat the only way to bring about any soci 
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Thorstein and His Josern D New ew York: 


Viking Pr Press, 1934- 556: Pp. $3. 


What Veblen Taught. Selected Writings, edit édined an 


= Si be denied strenuously by himself, and 5 would not be ac 

generally if he had d documented his work as more conventional scholars 

Em _ do. Apparently he was as contemptuous of this as he was of the ordinary aoe 
mechanics of university life (Dorfman, p. 248). 
— One wonders whether his fame is due solely to the ¢ quality of his work « or 

_ whether it is based to some extent on his manner—his peculiar mode of 

a _ expression, his eccentric personality and Greek- tragedy life. Until Dorf- 


q 
a 


man’s book was published, Veblen was the Mystery Man of American 
_ Academia. Many people claim he is as difficult to read as Dewey, which : 
think is gross libel on both, but this myth (or fact) of abominable style, 
esoteric circumlocution. , pseudo- serious satire, and so” on, has doubtless 
4 added greatly to the Mystery of Veblen. What is mysterious is often Ll 
garded by shallow minds as profound and “deep,” and hence inspires aw 
reverence. So the Mystery Man ‘becomes « a cult to the 


become “ult t 
who s seek status by: praising what cannot understand. 


knowledge. He v was an omnivorous s reader i in n many languages and 
in many fields. He assimilated all that he read, and like Browning fre- 
quently seems incomprehensible because he knows so much. Consequently, 
‘originality” often consists of a masterly development of the implica- 
. for our culture of ideas derived from encyclopaedic familiarity with 
te universal culture of which our own is part and parcel. nel 
Two of his ideas’ usually regarded as most ‘ “original” are: (1) pe pecuniary - 
taking) business vs. industrial, technological, engineering efficiency; 
and (2) ‘ ‘conspicuous consumption.’ ” Certainly Karl Marx and John Rae 


had expressed these ideas, and Veblen must have known it, , but his virtue Re 


q 


| 
| 
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like that of a Hollingshed’s ‘Chronicles, ora Sophocles 

using Greek my ths. In The Theory of the Leisure Class, Vebl eblen 1 took Rae’ s 

sketchy appended chapter and developed it into a classic essay which bears 
; ther mark of genius. The same may be said of his other ideas; whatever their 
origin, they undergo a sea-change once they have sunk into been 

_ jected from the bathmic depths of Veblen’s oceanic mind. se 


a he thing about Veblen at which one continually marvels i ‘is the remark- 
he had i into the economic aspects ofc our culture, the bat- 


details of his theories a are as unsound as Darwin’ s, the general 
2 correct, and his influence on more and scientific 


are singu- 
inian analysis of culture 


om more radical than ; any ever r achieved by the so-called ‘social 
_ Darwinists.” They proceeded by specious analogy; he by intensive analy sis. 
He was a philosopher, a theorist, never a natural scientist, and his teaching 
| and wi writing is an excellent example of the cross-fertilization | of science and | 
_ philosophy, of the reciprocal relation between ‘empirical and theoretical — 
ae Little need be said about What Veblen Taught ex except that it should have 
ani index. W hen the book was proposed i in 1929, Mitchell asked Veblen’ S 
advice. pr what should be included, and Veblen replied, “I should 
trust you farther than myself to make the right selections.”” He also o read 
a Mitchell’s introduction and found no fault with it (Dorfman, se 503). et 
Hence, it would be supererogation for a reviewer to criticize either the essay a 


or the selections. Doubtless other selections will be ‘reprinted which will 
=~p lease some people better than these. do the present review er. For example, — 
ee the first 175 pages are essays from The Place of Science, etc., a selection in — 23 

which Mitchell had a hand; from The Instinct of Workmanship, I would © ee 
ia prefer “ ‘The T echnology of Predatory Culture,” “Ownership and the Com- 
a petitive System,” or “Machine Industry” to the chapter chosen, especially if . 

selection from Business Enterprise had been the famous chapter IV, _ 
4 Business Principles” or “The Natural Decay of Business Enterprise’’;— 
= something from The Higher Learning should have been included; “The 


Soviet of Technicians” and “Sabotage” from Engineers and the Price Sys- — a 


bem; and “New Gold,” Propaganda of the Faith” (salesmanship), <3 
“The Timberlands ar and Oil Fields” and “Credit and Capitalization” from fs 
Absentee Ownership. Of course, this i is entirely a matter of taste and would d 
have e required leaving ¢ out some of the material that was included. 1. 
_ space ‘could have been gained by substitution and more by. judicious cut- a 
- ting. “Cutting” is perhaps the finest art in the cinema and it can be applied — 
equally well to such a book as this. 


_Mitchell’s introduction is excellent, both as an appreciation of Veblen 
— the man in and Veblen the thinker: ‘ “In the realm of f thought he was bold asa — 
and as full of wiles”; ‘ ‘He was insatiably c curious”; “V eblen loved 


psy the ot people not less than he loved. to with 
: 


||) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dorfman’s book will remain a standard on Veblen. gives an 


will doubtless collect Veblen’s letters and publish a psycho-biography 


contemporary cultural ‘ ‘origin” of “his ideas.” 1 This a also would 


eblen, 
_ enormous amount of personal detail about his private life and that of his 
family; ; it is full of opinions about Veblen, both of derogation and apprecia- F 

pp 
os contains excellent summaries of all his writing, and a complete | < 


>  eideiel bibliography; ; and it is ; thoroughly documented. It is an out- er 


_ line and evaluation of his work as well as a biography. Some day, someone ay 


which, if competently done, will make extremely interesting reading. Some- x ae 
one will also document his work for him, #. e., show the historical and By 


fatute will have to consult Dorfman. It is an essay in cultural biography, a: 
‘its title indicates. ‘Tt would be a better book, I I think, 1 if the space | devoted F 


which I mentioned above. However, is too 
book to be adversely | criticized it | is not perfect according to the 


Chinoise. By Graver. Paris: La Renaissance 


Livre de Synthése Historique), 1934 Pp. 


lea 
work of 1 major importance . which will interest + sociologist. and the 


: philosopher no less than the Sinologist. It draws its central theoretical i in- 


_ spiration from the work of Durkheim, to which, in turn, it brings ‘much | 


_ supporting evidence. It bears particularly | on Durkheim’s “‘sociologistic” 
x epistemology, and 1 forms a most important | contribution to the growing 


of what Scheler and Mannheim have 


Wissenssoziologie (the sociology of knowledge). vad 


aii will be recalled that Durkheim i in the ineroduction and conclusion of — 


_ Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse drew in the outlines of a whole | 


‘a= 


new theory ¢ of knowledge which endeavored to avoid the traditional aprior- “a : 
istic and empiricistic ~The categories, Durkheim insisted, are 


r artificial constructions eal: the sense data of individual — ; 


an 


he uses no anaesthetic”; “Veblen is an inveterat 
my 
the man and his mi 3 
id his mind and to present more material about “his America.” 
Miami Uni 
— 
— 
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are > rather the reflection of the morpho and 


cieties would different sets of categories. 
e. a recognised that the theory as he left it was no more than a sketchy — 
and provisional outline, urgently requiring amplification and verification — 
3 in detailed empirical investigations. Lévy-Bruhl, in his several studies . 
vis mentality, has helped to support Durkheim’s relativistic corollary 
by endeavoring to demonstrate. that primitive | ‘man thinks according to 
categories which are utterly alien to our own. However, as Mauss has 
_ pointed out,)he has omitted to show in any detailed fashion how they 
; i: from the morphological and ‘structural characteristics of p primitive 
society. Better in this respect are the interesting studies of the origins and 
development of Greek scientific thought published by Abel Rey and Pierre- 
_ Maxime Schuhl. But by far the most striking and valuable effort in sup- 
port of Durkheim’ s thesis is to be found i in the present volume of Occ 


Pree 7 A Granet. Not’ only does Granet insist on the radical —. 


from 
most general ¢ characteristics s of Chinese thought as by 
might be summed up a as s follows. Chinese thought primarily 
= 
order more | than in the on of nature. shot through with 
_ Various primitivistic survivals, and with what would be considered by 


i western standards a pervasive ae or arationalism. | It i 1S is pragmatic 


a of symbols or emblems, with a view to exercising cman of the physical 
or social universe. It has a strong taste for the concrete, and a an aversion - 
_ to genuine abstraction of a high order; in this connection Gr Granet demon- 
strates that Chinese language is particularly ill- suited for ‘refined 
= analysis. It is typically anonymous and internally homogene- > 
ous: the rivalries of schools and sects are relatively superficial and insignifi- : 
cant as compared to their common debt to a uniform and anonymous — 
tradition. . In contrast to the prevailing Western dualism, it is — 
: “Mmonistic, dominated by the spirit of an all-inclusive unity and order: there 
_ is no antithesis between body and mind, society and nature, individual — 
and society. And finally, Chinese thought is heavily loaded with “social 
_ representations”; the “‘social” origins and connotations of its concepts. are 
4 strikingly apparent. For this reason it constitutes an unusually racer 
example for the Durkheimian ‘thesis, and provides extraordinary oppor- _ 
‘tunities for demonstrating the conditioning of the modes by 
the objective circumstances of of the social milieu. 


= will be illuminating to examine in more detail some of Granet’s an- a. 


of specific categories. According to him, Chinese thought conceives 
a time and pene not as two abstract and ee —, but as ee 


lt ml Bs 
Is, he accepted the relativistic assumption that the categories cou 
Le. 
4 Sa 7 4 
a 
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ee 
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sites and occasions. Time is not 
_ as an unchanging duration characterized by a regular succession of qualita- : 
tively indistinguishable moments, but as a group of concrete eras, seasons, 
and epochs. Space is not conceived as a simple extension formed from the * 
aie of homogeneous and d superposable parts, , but as a group | of — 
concrete and diverse regions or domains. Space and time are e always con-— 
ceived concretely and in conjunction, , each region of space being associated 
a particular season or era and vice versa. Space is always conceived 
as square: “Space, in principle, is square; every surface is thus in itself, 
x “square” (p. 90). | Granet notes that the world i is ; thought | of as square and — 
> into squares, that the walls of towns and principalities, the fields 
= the military camps are all square. He tells also of certain | important re- 


72h. 


4 _ square which represents the totality of the empire. Iti is in these ceremonies — 


of this ritual square represents a separate region of the Empire, which has 
its own distinct character and value. There is thus introduced into the _ 

ee notion of space the elements of heterogeneity and hierarchy which aptly 

4 reflect the fundamentally feudal character of the society. Space is not con-— 

, ceived as always and everywhere the same; it varies in “density” or reality 

_ in accordance with the extent to which it is socialized. “ete | 
Basie t to both time and sf space is a certain rhythmic character. Time is 
‘ thought of as proceeding by revolutions, with alternating periods of rela- _ 
R _ tively y strong and relatively weak nature. For Granet this  thyt thm appears. 
ul as clearly to emanate from certain rhythms of the group life. ““A society can- 
_ not endure without recreating itself. The Chinese were led to think that 
time could not subsist without periodic recreation because they themselves — 
felt obliged to reunite periodically in assemblies” (p. 110). In the summer 
months when the workers are scattered in the fields, engaged in profane, 
utilitarian pursuits, there exists only “ ‘a profane, egoistic, monotonous dura- 
tion empty of emotions. "In the winter, on the other hand, * ‘there follows — = 
duration filled with religious hopes and the creative activity character- 
istic of exercises performed in common” (p. 109). 
There is an in obvious difficulty here. At first sight | it looks as ‘though i it PA : 
“je the cycle of the seasons which is ultimately responsible both for the oi 
ial rhythm itself and for the > alleged cyclical conception of time. Granet 


senses es how § serious a threat this ty — of tp ene offers to his v whole — 


tions make it for man to pursue his material or ‘ inter- 

ests offers itself as the most t convenient period f for the cultivation of his 

religious and social interests. “Nature offers the signal and provides the 
2 occasion. But the need which drives men to seize the occasion and to per- a 

ceive the signal has i its source in the social life itself” (p.. 109) 


It is to give summary indications of Granet’ s treatment of 


| 

— 
| 
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thought divides all things. They have been variously 
as logical or as cosmological entities, as substances or as forces. In Granet’s 
_ opinion, they are primarily no one of these, but have originally had a more © 
concrete denotation. 4 origine they ‘signified the male and female Sexes, | . 
a thus reflected | the basic cleavage of the Chinese social morphology. 
The ca category of sex shows its efficacy in the arrangement of human ; 
groups. It therefore i imposes itself as a general principle of 
_ (p. 146). It will be noted, however, that just as the sexual division is com . 
r plementary rather than completely antithetical, so Yin and Yang are never — 
_ thought of as completely heterogeneous. T he notion of an inclusive union 


overshadows the dualistic division. — 
“Th his all- embracing \ unity “is ¢ called Tao. Guest insists that this funda- 
mental conception cannot possibly be considered the invention or the 
distinctive possession of the Taoist sct school of philosophers. In i its varying 


_ connotations of Order, Totality, and E ficacy it underlies 


oe no hint of origins, or creation, but it is an efficacious total, a 
_ principle of order emanating from a responsible center, w hich immanently ] ; 
a regulates” both mental activity and the life of the world. For Granet, it 
clearly reflects the sentiment of the totality of the society, the wdeeeion: 

of the part on the whole, and the centering of authority and responsibility 


‘inthe person ofaChiefe 


in a long and extremely difficult chapter on numbers, Granet attempts _ 


to demonstrate that the Chinese have combined a deep i interest in numbers 
_as emblems with a total lack of interest in numbers as quantities and magni- — 
tudes. As emblems which command a whole group of realities, numbers are 
B thought capable of diverse mutations, and are subjected to extensive mag- 
ical manipulations. T he essential function of numbers i is to provide an. 
emblematical social realities. The dominance of 


In spite merits his ‘certain grave 
remain unresolved. For all of Granet’s high authority as a Sinologist (and | 
he i is generally acknowledged to be among the most eminent), and for all 

a his scrupulous: scholarship i in the treatment of sources, his wider inter- 
-pretations seem sometimes highly questionable. Granet can e easily demon-— 
strate e, for example, , that in China the square is a figure v which has an 
important symbolic or ritual significance, and that a great many groups 
form themselves according to this pattern. But to jump from this to the 
—- that the Chinese conceive space itself as square appears some-_ 
what rash. It is important to note that Granet gives no direct evidence of 
any Chinese thinker who admitted explicitly to believing that space was 
"square, but merely infers ' the presence of such categories from the facts of 
- social organization. It may be pointed out to begin with that one » could — 
_ with equal justification a and by the use of the same type of evidence, convict. 


the Middle Ages of conceiving space as as in ‘the | “shape of a cross. Moreover, 


q 
q 
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it is difficult indeed 1 to ) conceive what is meant by | "space itself being “square. 


Does it mean that space is literally conceive: edasa plane with four equl-_ 
lateral boundaries, and as therefore havi ing only two dimensions? But there - 


_ Seems to be no doubt that the Chinese recognize a third dimension. Again, 
is ‘it time itself or is it the a of phy sical and social events occuring #1 in 
by “re- -creation time”’ such 
« expressions. Granet’s discussions there runs 
regrettable confusion between the categorial forms in themselves, and their ee 
_ Granet might reply that. it is precisely this confusion, or or rather | the ‘ie 


stitution of the contents for the category, which is characteristic of Chinese 


thought. T his, howe ever, is difficult to conceive » and is | by no means estab- 
lished. mi he Chinese may mney think spatially 1 in terms of particular 


another preg may temporally of particular 
eras, epochs, and seasons, yet they surely must be aware that these eras, — 
epochs, and seasons precede | or follow one another and are hence related 
int time. If one had ask asked a Chinese historian or philosopher of the period | 
-Granet is discussing, which of two dynasties preceded the other, he would 
presumably have had no o special difficulties of of a theoretical nature in giving 
an answer. Granet perhaps succumbs to the temptation of assuming that 
—- certain categories have not been carefully worked out and explicitly 
formulated in China, they have not in fact been used i in Chinese thinking. 
this” assumption is obviously unjustified, since very few Westerners 


‘untrained i in philosophy could d adequately formulate the categories Ww ‘hich - 


A few words of criticism ought finally to be written about Granet’ lo 
explanations in terms of ‘ “social structure.” In the first place, it is - ques- 
tionable w rhether the u ultimate factors. in this analysis are really social at 
all. At the bottom of the distinction between Yin and Yang i is the bio- 
logical fact of the difference between the sexes. At the basis of the cyclical — 
conception of time is the meteorological fact of the cycle of the seasons In 
both cases these non-social phenomena are utilized for social purposes, but 
the actual conditions are determined bya non- ‘social agency. In the second 
place, some of the derivations of the c categories seem somewhat arbitrary : 


There are « other totalities | besides that of society, there are other exa amples 


of the s square in nature besides that offered by Chinese sac r ery = _ 

there | are” other sequences and temporal rhy thms s besid 

dispersion and concentration of social groups. 

- Granet’s treatment of certain less controversial issues is quite admirable. a 
4 here are some very yin on sty on 


fluence: of the social mi milieu is most readily discerned; and it is is here that” 
one suspects ‘issenssoziologie method i is likely be most 
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fruitful. It i is also that Granet is more in treating each 
—_ Chinese | conceptions as Yin and Yang, and Tao, than he is ins 
treating the categories. This is because of the superior concreteness of the 
Chinese conceptions which enables them to be | more easily linked up with | 
Particularly brilliant is Granet’ s analysis of the e 
has been exceptionally successful in tracing 
This is a result of the fact that the Chinese use of numbers largely drops its 
quantitative (hence its categorial) functions to concentrate on its evoca- 
_ tive and emblematical ones. We may conclude, then, that insofar as C hinese 
- thought i is restrained and regulated by independent external principles of 
the order of genuine categories, it is not demonstrated to be essentially | 
different from our own thought, or to be the mere reflection of Chinese 
social organization. Insofar, however, as Chinese thought is impatient of — 
any external restraint (and Granet i is constantly emphasizing i its spontane-_ 
ous, free, one might almost say anarchical character) i it tends to become 
primarily an exercise in mysticism and magic, giving up any attempt to — 


a real and world. It is under these | conditions that 


om our ‘categories and which— 
owing to the that they are by primarily humanistic concerns, 


take ses 


by a desire to arrange | the world in the best interests of social harmony— 


tion of the actual ‘al morphological and structural bases of the society. is 
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An Introduction te to Di jalectical Materialism: The 1 Marxist Wo orld. 

View. By Aucust THALHEIMER. Translated from the German by 


- George Simpson an 1 Geo orge Weltner.. New Y ork: : Covici- F riede, 


‘Sun 


- This book i is made up of lectures which were first delivered at the 

at-Sen University in Moscow in 1927, issued in Germany in 
1928 by the official Communist publishers. was originally addressed to 
_# Chinese students as part of a course in revolutionary training;in Germany 
it was intended for those seeking a first acquaintance with | dialectical 
‘materialism, particularly young workers, and in | its English version too, | 
it seeks to have an audience primarily among wo 
and far-flung popularization of a doctrine which has never been very com- 

 prehensively or precisely formulated, and for this reason, those social sci- 
7 -entists, especially sociologists, ‘who are in search of a broad and coherent — 
‘framework within which to make the results of their individual empirical | 
investigations meaningful, and who would profit by familiarity with the o 
Marxian approach, cannot expect much from Thalheimer’s book. Naturally | 


one hesitates to condemn a work of popular propaganda for its failure to _ 
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fortunate exception) of most current Marxist writings on 


a concrete situation, the concrete case ays serving as 
E illustration of the | concept ‘without the « concept ever being reformulated 
in more specific terms. This results in demonstrations of the validity of 
- dialectical materialism which are no more than the adduction of randomly 
chosen examples from every sphere, but does not lead to a careful method- 
os ical elaboration of a body of differentiated concepts adequate t to historical- _ 
social analysis. This shortcoming seems especially grave when most 
~ Marxian writers do appreciate the irreducibility of ‘social phenomena, and 
should therefore be aware of the fruitlessness of applying to them, without 
modification, concepts wl hich are applied equally to ) the events of the bio- 
- logical and physical world. Also to be mentioned are the crudity of 1 its 
_ imputations of philosophical doctrines to general social classes, and its un- 
sy stematic discussion of class struggle, in w hich the latter term is 
without. distinction for all types of class domination, including apparently 
even those 1 in which the dominated class accepts its inferior position. 
. it should be added finally that although the book is well and simply — 
wr ritten and although it purports to o apply the Marxist method for the first: 
time to such subjects as Indian ‘materialism and ancient Chinese philos- 
7 -ophy , it is quite unsuccessful in giving any idea of the rich store of construc- 
"al tive suggestions: for —— thinking and research to be found in the 
Epw ARD A. SHILS 


The Dislinguend Boy ane and the Corr wrectional School. By N ORMAN 


_ Claremont, € Calif.: Claremont College Guidance Cer 2.00. 
Ihittier School has long had a favorable reputation among correctional 


institutions. The exact situation at Whittier School as set forth in this 

_ book is extremely hazy, however, for the author frankly confesses that he 
is not ‘describing the i institution at any one time, but “ rather a asa composite 
picture which | contains ; the elements of the pr program that have seemed most 
valuable” (p. 37). This pointing up ¢ of the high spots makes an intelligent 
% appraisal of what is being done at any one time impossible. The book has 
_ undoubtedly compromised its attempt to evaluate its program | through 1 its 
_ desire to sell itself to the tax-payers. In consequence it reads too much like 
the brochures of private schools, emphasizing the good points and mini- 
mizing the weak ones. Part of the fault lies in the fact that the school’s 


staff did mostofthework, 


Inc consequence the study makes very little real contribution, other than 
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disclosing the techniques employe ed in the institution and in pointing out 
obviously splendid physical plant and landscape. The basis: 
“organization, despite the occasional | political manipulations, deserves com-_ 
-mendation. The clinical studies, the abolition of corporal punishment and 
military’ régime, the abolition of uniforms, the elimination of the feeble- 

“minded | group have all been constructive features in the development of | 
an individualized basis of treatment. The child guidance conferences at 


~ 


which the various staff members report on the social history, medical exam- 
ination, mental status, school status, and the boys’ own play mark an intel- 
_ Kome step in treatment of the case. After such discussions th the boy himself. 
_ is called in and a decision for future procedure i is talked over with the boy. a 
The statistical analysis of the . 400 boys is frankly disappointing. T he - 
“outcome of | 167 of the 400 is “undetermined.” There is, however, fairly. 
accurate information as to the preinstitutional and institutional history 
of the group, and for the post- institutional history of 2: 233 cases. The boys” 
committed to Whittier are typically underprivileged, except that most of 
the feeble- minded are weeded out before commitment. The well-trained 
teachers and progressive educational features at the school appear com- 
_ mendable. ‘T he attempts at Job ar analy sis and the serv ice e cottages for those 
about to be placed are unique and desirable features. 
_ The post- institutional records are obviously incomplete, since the aii 
come of so large a number is uncertain. Those who were definitely followed 
and located were divided into two -groups—the adjusted and those who 
failed to adjust. The conclusions were that the unadjusted group was 
marked by a greater incidence than the adjusted group with reference to 
@) American parentage (this will surprise many), (2) broken homes, (3 ) 
inharmonious family relations, (4) dislike for school, (5) poor scholarship, — 
©) school | placement too high for ability, (7) lack of * ‘constructive’ ” inter- 
: “ests, (8) conduct problems at the farm, (9) number of sex offenses. | his" 
study, as as other studies, shows: the importance of good 
y The whole report ‘could have been effectively condensed. The ele’ is 
g rambling and full of unimportant philosophical digressions. At the same me 
time it conveys a favorable impression of a school concerned with the 


q individual welfare of its charges. A later follow- »w-up study is pe and 
is to be desired. — 
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i _ In 1933 Dr. Karpman published a series of five case studies of psychotic =F 
criminals committed to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. The data consisted chiefly | 
of detailed life histories as obtained from the inmates themselves. The 
present volume is an interpretation and analysis of this material. It can ff 


495 


that he the psy chic factors in 

criminality only indirectly and collaterally the physical and social 
- aspects. He definitely declares that the number of cases (five) “is obviously 
insufficient to correlate the findings . to draw conclusions. i 


“case Generalizations as to the “env causes crime 
must necessarily i ignore the variables 1 unique for each individual. And it is 7 
precisely the variables and not the common causal factors which lend to 
_ the individual case e study i its significance. Unfortunately, such significance 
a the individual study is rev ealing—is limited to the study i in question. 


a ontrariwise, as Dr. declares i in n the Opening of the foreword, 


al These t two points ts of | vi ew are not T hey represent 


; Valid generalizations a as to - mist causes of ¢ crime will be as s broad as 
the factors common in the lives of all criminals. This is one limit. The other 
extreme is to find the roots of a specific criminal career in the unigue | inte- 
"gration of an an ‘indiv idual’s experience—and here no generalization has _ 


— Once the limits are passed, the two approaches supplement each other. 
Fe or purposes « of preventing cri crime the social causes of crime will be — 
sized. If one’s object is the understanding ; and possible reformation of che 
es delinquent, the detailed case study should be emphasized. 
Despite the elaborate detail of these individual studies and : the — 
4 o discover the underlying mechanisms of the “psychopathic” criminal. , 
Dr. Karpman- draws only tentative conclusions with regard to the 
of the five specific crime careers. 


Most students will be grateful to the author for th the painstaking ‘thai 
a hich has gone into this study in criminal p psy sychogenetics. Itisa pioneer 
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guard Press, 1936. Pp. 307. $ $2, 
~ During the past few years there has been a an increasing number ¢ ‘of reports, _ 
articles, and books, all addressed to the problems | of police efficiency, 
_ organization, and personnel. Every last one of these Ponds to include a 
_ few words on the corruption and lawless behavior of those sworn to ) uphold 


and enforce the law and to protect property and rights of citizens, as well 


Cheese It The Cops. By Emanu EL, H. Lavive. ‘New York: The Van 
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as to preserve order. Inthe present volume, Mr. Lavine, a police rep reporter fe) 
long and honorable standing ir in New York City, presents material which 


only a reporter would have access to or could view at first hand. He traces 
: _ “the rise of the District Leader, nicely weaving in his gradual control of 

4 


; elective offices, such as prosecutor ¢ and judge, until he reaches the apogee 
> /! by all politicians, complete control over promotions in the school, 
police, judicial, and practically all other important departments of city 
government. The crooked arm of the politician | softly enfolds itself around 
the poor of the slum areas doing good, who in turn vote for ‘‘our Timmy.” sl 
Young recruits to the police department, honest and ambitious, soon | 
learn that_ there is nothing unethical in shaking down gamblers, bootleg- | 
prostitutes, slot-machine racketeers and all the rest, if he does not 
‘wih to the man w ho put them in Building i inspectors 


fail to cut in the police captain on the pay-off. Judges and prosecutors and — — 
q 
vid the sanitation laws flagrantly violated a the landlord lays it « on the | 


coffers of the are well lined the tribute of crooked 


cops and ‘municipal officials. Murders are forgotten w when the Big Boss gives 
7 the nod. As high as $220,000 was paid to keep favored racketeers out of 


the penitentiary and the electric chair. Labor disputes can | be “ settled” oe > 
if the owner is a right guy and pays the fee for guerrillas to break it up. 
_ If he doesn’t the police will be busy in another part of the city. T ‘hroughout 7 - 

: the volume is the sickening refrain, ‘ ‘Lay i it on the line, brother.” And the | 
_ tragic part of the whole mess is that the there is is no other way of doing business. , | } 


Iti is either put up or shut up. mal 
_ While one gets the impression that in certain instances there seems to _ > 
ie some exaggeration, the volume as a whole carries the conviction to the of 
“reader that Mr. Lavine knows whereof he speaks and that he is telling the — 7 
truth. Those who believe that professionalization of police work is the | 
answer to ‘the pr present inefficiency of modern municipal police may receive 
minor jolt: in Mr. Lavine’s attitude toward college graduates who find 
their way into such work. T hey are clock- watchers, and mirabile dictu, can 
give lessons to the old-timer in the subleties of getting in on the “easy : a 
| pickin’ s at once with a thoroughness and despatch that amazes even the L 
cagnescenti among the police grafters. He displays little confidence in police 


and has practically no use for policewomen. 
aN He admits that there a are honest. policemen, but they r are so so rare as to. 
be of no importance. After a careful re- e-reading of this dramatically inter-_ 7 
esting work one cannot escape ‘the conviction that cities that ‘still insist 
upon the archaic system of election of judge and prosecutor, because it = § | 
conforms to the Constitution, are getting exactly the kind of justice they ae 
deserve and may rest safe in the feeling that their way is the “American © 7 
WwW ay” even if it means dishonesty, ‘corruption, graft, crookedness, official | 


_bilking, and a definite decrease i in respect for what has often been mis- _ a, 
-mamedLawand Order, | 


J. P. SHALLOo 
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The Political | Clubs of New York City. By Ro Roy New 


One « could hardly i imagine a mi more e fertile field for the study o of f group be- : 
havior than the political RE w New Y ork City and its environs, 7 


“authorities, ruled by only t two major sand several minor ones, acting 
through ; as many as 8,500 clubs of a political nature in a cosmopolitan set-_ 7 
ting of religious, national, , and economic ¢ cross-currents. But while the field | 
of study is interesting, it is also complex. This Dr. Peel has amply demon- _ 
strated by producing a somew hat labored book ¢ which when sifted through © a 
contains some valuable material for political sociologists. 
p ow, si he sociologist will find himself at home with the comparative references — 
7 to associational life in 1 other cultures, ancient and modern political clubs, 
club ‘symbols and secrecy. He will be more refreshed by material which 
shows that while | these New York < clubs are primarily engaged i in winning 
political power for a limited number of factions and individuals, they spend - 
the bulk of their time and money for the widest sort of social and od 
"activities, including the distribution of both Chrisemas and Passover 


parties, ‘chop suey dances, the distribution of 2 25,000 quarts of ice ce cream at 
one outing in Central Park, the encouragement of courting and marriage, | 

7 - sports, and also a little carousing. If the re reader is interested in the politics — 
of ‘control and reform, he will find some incisive comments about the . 
_ sterility of the political clubs ; and of the party system in urban —— : 


and a few words of wisdom on civic and reform mov ements. ; 


q = number, ‘types, distribution, or 
_ ships of the various clubs, although he will find a plethora of definitions 
and fairly complete statistics in scattered tables and in an appendix. There 
are other disappointments. No clear statement of the relationship | between 
a a clubs and Tammany Hall can be e found; ‘sorely needed subtitles to 
_ guide the reader are absent except in a few héiaf chapters where they are 
_ not needed; general information such as that dealing with 1 political in- 
4 surgency, Ww hile highly interesting, is ov eremphasized and seems to have 
| am dragged i in by the ears; some of the more pertinent information is _ 


buried away in lengthy, footnotes. 


This i is another example of the type of social science studies in w hich 
| the author has done so large an amount of work and has become so fully 


informed that too many data were amassed and too little effort was left to 
a allow for that extra job of adequately digesting the findings and simplify- 
ing the presentation. This must always be done, for the sake not only of 
the lay man, but also of the academician, who is probably so exhausted | 


- with: his own storehouse of specialized knowledge t that he prays for clarity 
and light elsewhere but is seldom rewarded. 
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gangsters terrorizing anybody and every body, including the police. New 
York had and still has a variegated | assortment ‘of gangsters, thugs, muscle- 
men and crooked criminal lawyers, but Denver for at least the past tw enty | 
years has been the choicest spot under Old Glory for one of the oldest rackets 
extant—the Bunco Game. Colonel Van Cise, a flaming reform District 
Attorney stepped into office in Denver i in the early days of 1921. Exuding. 
. determination from eve every seam, he set out to o clean up 1 the city. Confidence _ 
men operating phoney stock exchanges or racetracks—pleasantly referred 
to as The Big Store—were about to be chased out of the city and if possible. 
into durance vile. He miscalculated slightly, as he was to learn later when | 
he discovered what he suspected—that these operators had been paying 
‘protection and had no intention of spending any of their valuable time in 
prison. After heartbreaking a attempts he finally 
even the big god himself, one ‘Mr. Lou Blonger. 


men. It is more than. that millions of were 
out of unsuspecting customers before the District Attorney soundes up 


release them from his jail. The story of their capture is presented with all : 
_ the drama of a Western serial—what with “look- outs, ” dictaphones, secret 
codes and telephone numbers, meetings. after dark, and sudden raids. 
_ The bunco-men were Particularly: partial to out-of-state customers. 
When the victim found himself “back from the cleaners,” he might do one 
_ of three things: (1) report the swindle to the police, and be taken on a 
conducted tour of the city to locate the building where he gambled not wisely 
but too w ell, never finding the building, of course; (2) solemnly vow lethal 
treatment for the > swindler, and never find him; (3) go home and forget 
about it. . The three procedures | have been followed, but ‘the third has 
proven tl the le most s successful. The explanation of the existence of of such phoney © 


eS as the bunco- -game is exactly the same as the numbers racket, - 


sweepstakes, and the purchase of ‘rugs, furs, and cigars from a stranger ins 
_a black sedan far from the marts of legitimate trade. As long as there exist — 


customers who prefer the long chance to monotonous toil, there will ale 

_ ways be a “steerer” eager to oblige. The doctrine of easy money is not a 
— innov ration, and improvements in police, courts, and prisons 5 will 
have no effect upon those naive souls v who believe that you have to win 
a by mistake. Colonel V an Cise’s well-documented work should dispel 
any doubts one may have about the incredible susceptibility of otherwise 


s to have been taken in) to the - 
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The Local Social al Survey in Great Britain. By A. F. —_— niin 
Published for the Sir Halley Stewart Trust by George Allen an and 


Unwin, Led., 1935. Pp. 108. 5 shillings net. 


This book together the chief characteristics of the social surv: 
movement in Great Britain. It calls our attention toa tendency to revive 
the interest in social s surveys. . The New Survey of London, the Mersey: = 
Social Survey, renewed activities of civic clubs, and t the Institute of Soci- © 
ology have added impetus to the field of social surveys i in Great. Britain - Oe 


in the past ten years. The underlying aims, scope, methods, and organiza-_ 


tion of the survey are a The purpose of the social survey, as 


found in Great Britain, is “the collection of facts relating to social prob- 
lems and conditions 1 in salle to 4 assist directly or indirectly the formulation 


of practical measures with reference to ) such problems. That is to say, it 
_ does not, as a rule, itself put forward any specific scheme of action, nor, on 
i “ the other hand, is it concerned with evolving any comprehensive sociologi- 
_ theory. It collects facts, which others may use as they please” (p. 18). 


J 
| Students of this field of social i investigation | will find it of interest to compare _ 
the British social survey with developments in America. 
- _ The author considers the first function of the survey to be that of a 
 codperative undertaking, , enlisting the interests of the community, and 
eae secondly the vary ing of the methods used to ‘the conditions of the localit 
eis is recognized that the major emphasis i in social surveys has been on su 
jects which are “susceptible t to quantitative | treatment.’ ” The question is 
— _ raised concerning such topics a as customs and social attitudes. It is sug- 
gested as by no means impossible that standards of validity comparable — 


> quantitative studies may be — for the study of such “— to be 


included i in social surv eys. 
rsity ittsour 

Doctor of the North By y Eart Vinton Mc cComs. New Y 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. P p. 238. $2.00. 
al This i is an we a medical c career. is offered asa typical 


rimarily upon the doctor and his patient, and rather remotely upon the 


the po settled rural area. The focus of attention is 
as a W hole. an introductory chapter on the of 


the entire ata ‘sitting, frequent disappointment at 
-fragmentariness of cases and displeasure at the lack of connection between 


_ _ No doubt the selection of cases and the fragmentariness of many that — 
_ were presented v were influenced by four factors: (1) scanty knowledge of 
an the particular case, (2) a a desire not to bring unpleasant publicity to patients 
_ _ or their families, (3) a desire to tell only i interesting things, and (4) an effort 
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> 
that seems" for a man intends 
practice his profession i in the more years. Those of 
_ us who have lived long in a community of 12,000 know how embarrassingly Y 
person able to identify one of Dr. McComb's cases could broadcast his 
information out of malice, mischief, or irresponsibility. Changing of 
_names is likely to be bea transparent disguise in such a book. ee ai ual 
a _ Sociologists have had much interest in typical careers of iene 
: and criminals. They may quite as justifiably | concern themselves with © 
typical legitimate occupational careers. . Although McComb’s book -con- 
"sists of reminiscences with little attempt at t producing a scientific case 7 
_ study, it paves the way for a more | thoroughgoing study yet to ‘be made of fo 
the general medical practitioner in the small American community. It sug- 
gests the need for organization of such books along standard lines so that 
they can be conveniently useful to the student of the community. It shows — 
what a gold mine of seldom-recorded information the participant- -observer | 
sociologist of the small community has in the family physician, and sug-_ 
gests similar gold mines of the small community which remain to be ade- — 
quately exploited: the lawyer, politician, business n man, and others. 
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California. By 1an Dana. New ¥ York: ‘The Macmillan | 

Co. 1936. Pp Pp. -423. $3.50. 

Express: : Epic of the Wells Fargo. By N 


Witson. New Yo ork: The Macmillan Co. 1 1936. Pp. xii +3 322. 


_ Thefi first satan’ books is a . biography and the second a series of authentic 
adventure stories; consequently, a sociologist can expect that he will derive 
only incidental value from them. ‘The authors of both works have made 
careful researches into their subjects, have unearthed many original docu- 

r ments, , and have labored with love to bring life to the period just before 
and just after the Gold Rush; yet both have their eyes fixed upon the ap- 
i of their subject to the e general public rather than to the scholar, and the 
critic cannot complain because an author writes a book in his own \ way. 
vi. What the frontier offers to the sociologist i is a chance to see social 1 — 

_ tutions i in the making. Pioneers transplant or build anew the necessary 
ye Something of the old is lost in the process, something original 


is added. The study of frontier society, , therefore, , indicates which a, 


are most tenaciously ‘clung to, which are most readily changed. 


.. rom this point of ° of view Julian Dana’s biography of John Sutter is re- 
warding. The major r part of the book is devoted to the period of Sutter’s” 


pioneering da days, before the richest gold mine in Americ ‘a was found on his 
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land. on 1839 and 1849 he he helped build a society; 7 made crops grow 


in virgin ‘soil, he dealt 1 wisely with his Indian neighbors, he brought law and 
order toa frontier community. Mr. Dana is, of course, primarily inion 
in his admirable hero, in the virtues of California’s First Citizen and the 
- ungratefulness of the nation to him. But his careful scholarship illuminates | 
one phase of society building. 
Mr. Wilson’s s book is of a different order. What appeals t to this author 
m is the continual hold- -ups of stages, details of the chase, the cinematic 
_ justice of the robbers’ finish. The pioneer express s companies performed i in- 
a dispensable service to the West before the coming of the railways. They | 
transported mail to and from the miners, conveyed gold and passengers, “4 
_ tied together the vast reaches of the American empire. Mr. Wilson hurries | 
over this historical detail, keen to reach the brigands and the adventures. 
hk might be added that his ; attempt to be literary spoils much of his tale- 


_ Literary works, are, at best, secondary data for the social scientist; but 
‘they need not be ignored. The present | biography of Sutter is useful. The 
“story y of the frontier express ; companies a: as social agencies has still to be. 


UY. ‘ale University. 
Never Say Die: An, Autobiography By J Joun Paton. Mew York: Long- 


-mans, Green and Co., 1936. Pp. xiv +336. $2.50. - 


A Footnote to Folly: Reminiscences. By M. “Mary. Heatos VorRSE. 


New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935 s- Pp. viii +336. $ $2.50. 


“A Proletarian Journey,” tells 
“of the first ‘thirty “three j years of its aia life. He is a well known Scottish 
- politician, for many years prominent in the Independent Labor Party. He 
_was born in 1886 in an Aberdeen slum. I His shiftless father, a baker, com- 
mitted arson and fled the country. His mother, herself an illegitimate child, 
was left penniless with three small children. John, the youngest child, w as 
toa up in the home of his grandmother, Brucie, keeper of a small pro- 
vision shop and a real character. Beginning at thirteen as a printer’s dev il, 


he became in turn a baker, a milkman, a a -shop operator, 


tion is equally evident whether he is describing a drunken laborer at the 


ie beginning of the book or a prime minister at the end — There are many © 
 well- told anecdotes. x 


@ a 
: Mary Heaton Vorse, in 4 Footnote to Folly, describes the \ very y full | and 
| life of a successful author. Born the daughter a well-t to- -do 


~ eminence pee pow er is told with charm ‘and wit. His keen pow er of observ: = 


‘titles of books, besides a great of stories mag- 
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_ azine articles. She is well known for her intense interest in the lower work- — 
in cietonk. In this book she gives first-hand descriptions of almost every, 


jor 


r labor dispute since the Lawrence strike of 1912. In addition to this, 
"tells of | her visits to Europe, before, during, and after the war. She has. . 
been almost « everywhere there: England, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
- Russia, the Balkan States; and always in a position to see and report 
_ anything of importance. She says she intended to call this book, what it is, 
_“A Footnote to History.” But convinced of | the imminence as well as the : 
insanity of another European war, she changed the title to “A Footnote to a : 
Folly.” Needless to say, it is very well written 
a he value of these autobiographies | to sociologists lies i in the fact that. 
both record a conversion—almost like a religious conversion. Paton de- a 


scribes his escape from the fate of becoming a a successful bi business man 
liberation from “the drab, monotonous routine - running a business” i into | 
the “joyful, colourful, exciting activities’ ” of “a professional agitator. ae 7 
_ Mary Vorse first found meaning and purpose, interest and vividness in 
life when she became aware of the labor struggle. As a young mother of © 
the privileged group, she was angered because she saw the children of the 
poor die needlessly. Her life has been devoted largely to the effort to re- 

_ move that evil. Each of "these \ writers presents a case history of the means _ 

by which reform movements are provided with spokesmen and leaders. 
The mechanics of the process by wh: hich publicists are provided for i r inarticu-_ 

_ late groups is an important aspect of social transition. In these two books 


- sociologists can get an insight into this technique, and have an uncom- — 


Bard College, 


"Social Security | in the United States: An Appraisal of the Social ‘See 
curity . Act. By Pav H. Dovctas. New York: McGr raw- Hill 
Coy 1996. Pp. $3.00 


his book is a tool the sociologist’s workshop. ‘Tt 
_ the complete text of the so-called “Social Security| Act,” "a summary of its” 
legislative history, an analysis « of its provisions, a factual and theoretical 
discussion of its economic b basis and implications, ‘Suggestions f for amend- 
ments necessary to make it more adequate to its purposes, and, finally, 
an estimate of its constitutional prospects. The latter, thinks Professor 
Douglas, are brightest for the Federal aid or welfare features of the bill 
and darkest for the mandatory old age insurance measures, with the Pro- 
visions for unemployment insurance holding an intermediate position. 


_ Unfortunately, a number of minor errors in matters of fact have e escaped 


was passed the: provision n that 80 per cent of the sums 

» the Federal Government would be returned to those states which had 7 
“state inheritance tax. laws” is inaccurate (cf. 22 with Section jo1b of 


ge 
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the nue Act of 1926); the waiting period necessary to secure a 7 
nt benefit of fourteen or fifteen weeks from a three per cent pay 
roll tax upon employers is sometimes given as three weeks (p. 255) and — : 
_ sometimes as four (p. 259); the Wagner- -Pey ser Act was not passed in 1925 " 
5 (p. 32); Chairman dost. Doughton yn of the Ways and Means Com- 1 


_ mittee does not represent ‘Georgia i in the House (p. 85); etc. etc, 
Aside from such minor slips, the volume maintains the author’s usual 
7 high standard of competence in the economic field. But to the sociologist it _ 
- remains a tool . It contains r much valuable data essential to his purpose, © 
but reveals little or no awareness of the larger cultural setting from which 
7 the data are e abstracted and upon which they in turn impinge. The author 
- a has carried over into his treatise the limited sociological orientation c of the 
-_ Act itself. In both, * ‘social security” is equated w with | economic : security, and 


social protection ” with | protection by society against economic insecurity ; 


__ But social security is a matter of the interrelationships of human beings 
_ in all their institutionalized activities, not merely the economic. Economic 
insecurity has $ acquired | its basic importance in the modern world in this. 
_ larger setting, and its destructiveness in modern society has been 1 vastly | 
_agumented b by fundamental changes which have taken place i in other social 

_ Upon these questions of ‘major sociological interest the book is silent. 
| 


In discussing the problem of old-age dependency, for example, the increas- 
¥ ing proportion of old people in the population and the difficulty of employ- 
ing them under modern industrial are out. But 


. are pone of no less i importance, yet © of these t there is no mention. The treat- 


ment of all other topics is similarly circumscribed. 
¥ A treatise on social! security as such remains to be written. And perhaps 
the prevailing limitation of the concept to the economic field which this 
- book exemplifies i rf due to the sociologists’ failure sufficiently | to cultiv ate 


their own garden! 


The Kohler Strike: Its” Socio- Economic Causes Effects. By 
ALTER Charles H. Kerr and Co., 1935- 

Pp. 1 $1. O. 


book summarizes the results ¢ of of careful dy into con- 


those i inv wage earners who are inadequately organized Ww 
financial support i is insecure. The author, a non- n-partisan student, under- 
: takes to to describe the: maturation of an industrial dispute and its dev olution 
into warfare ; against the strikers. The narrative deals with the founding of | 
the industry, the policies of the management, the formation of ft the v union | 


and the succession of tensions issuing in overt 


¥ 

| > 8 4 
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Whether the arose. in or in spite, al the effort 
the hereditary owner to make the one-company town a model community | 
(in its material aspects) is uncertain. This benevolent autocracy, like others. 
‘in the the past, failed t to o produce th the e attitudes requisite fo for the passive acquies- — 
| The company’s professed voluntary benevolence ‘in the form of welfare 
measures and comparatively high c competitiv ew ‘ages ‘supplied high pu blicity 
value, and seems to have been the occasion, respectively, of distrust and of 
charges of ingratitude or, alternately, of outside union instigation. ’ The 
- failure of the attempts by industrialists to produce contentment among _ 
their employes by autocratic benevolence and efficiency methods has wider | 
implications regarding the probable outcome of any attempted | regiment a- 
tion. The book ; supplies valuable source materials for the study of “trade 
J disputes,” and some lesser conclusions pr pertaining to the strike in question. — 
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A A History of t the Labor I Movement in Califor nia. By 7 na B 7 : 
oe ifornia: Univ ersity of California Press, 


mi+3 +, 25 illustrations. $ 
3545 4: 
4 


a Int this scholarly ‘monogr raph, the a author maintains his well- known n repu- 
tation for careful, detailed statements of labor conditions and problems. — 


In this instance he traces the rise of the labor movement in California, 
7 ~ beginning with the conditions under which the Mission Indians lived and 
_ worked during the | early decades of the eighteenth ce century, and extending | 
the treatment to 1901, when the labor movement ‘ ‘spread rapidly through- 
out California.” One could wish that this spreading process had been 
_ described also, and that the narrative had been brought closer to date, . 
but perhaps another monograph will forthcoming. The labor union 
movement actually began about 1850, or at the time that California be- 
came a state. The author has spared n no pains in searching through obscure — 
records for data concerning the early struggles of and in behalf of the work- — 
ing man. The story is one of periods of depression and prosperity following 
one | another in close ‘succession. It is also an account of determined, 
_ courageous, though at times ill- adv ised, leadership. The volume concludes 
_ with a discussion of the labor movement in Los — and of the contrasts 
between the two markedly different cities of S$ San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Numerous interesting dev elopments are described, such as the | 
4 turbulent W orkingmen’ mov ement, which showed how the workers, 
when betrayed by the politicians in both the major political partes, will 
take matters into ) their own hands" and carry out their own i ideas wee 
pendently. Fifty pages of ‘notes in fine pr print testify eloquently t to the | 
author’s detailed scholarship. Excellent and unbiased judgement is shown | 
in the selection and organization of data. The author avoids anything like | 


a sociological analy sis of _ meaning of the flow of labor events in Cali- 
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im situation in Angeles. some ‘seventeen ‘years ago. Otherwise, t 
volume is thoroughly satisfying, 
University of Southern California 


Dz. -esconter and LIZABETH Branpeis; | ‘Vol. IV by. SELIG PERL- 
MAN ork: The Macmillan Co. 1938 


E ven en without the vivid and illuminating introduction by John R. Com- 


‘mons, these volumes recording the labor history of the United States since : 
the era of William McKinley and Mark Hanna would readil y be identified 


as an extension of the Commons tradition in the Wisconsin manner. They 


express thus a a liberal interpretation of the labor movement as a native 7 7 
growth wz wary - of alien influence and at the same time deve oid of idealistic _ 


History of L Labor in the United | States—1896-1932. Vol. iit by D Dow 


‘narrow, resistant to inspiring efforts ‘of such as 
socialists, syndicalists, and communists. If the lasting pattern is 
q now set, there is no more reason for a high- spirited outsider to dev elop 

labor enthusiasm than for him to become devoted to. vendors of peas or 
z.. olume III includes a painstaking rev review of working conditions in terms g 
of population, wages, hours, unemployment, vocational training, and and 
ers’ policies—chapters mostly by Dr. Lescohier, though t two on 
ployn ment relief are by ‘lorence Peterson. The second half of the ve ‘olume, 
covering labor legislation, ,is by Dr. Brandeis, except a a chapter on child 
labor legislation by Elizabeth Sands Johnson and one on employers’ 


liability and workmen’ compensation by Harry Weiss. Volume IV, on 


labor movements, continues more e directly the story told two decades ago 


_by Commons and Associates 1 in volumes I and 
> The reader is bound to be impressed by the ¢ great wealth of concrete _ 
—= material, which goes beyond what one would have supposed pos-— 
sible even in a work of this size. To the sociologist, the prime value “a 


the historical record is as source ‘material in social psychology and social 


> 


ev olution, and most sociologists will find ver ry illuminating the accumula- 
: _ tion of events that are unimpressive singly, even if noted and perchance | 
from the defective accounts in the daily press. 
Perlman and Taft measure the headway of the generation under eleven | 
heads, concluding that the labor movement has been weaned from the 
of self-employment through producers’ as well as from 
mergers with the other ‘producing classes”; has been confirmed 1 in; its 
wid 
avoidance of revolutionary tendencies; has been led to reconsider its re- 
|  jiance on economic as” against governmental action but without being 
- BP ee from its non- -partisan tradition; has avoided falling under the 


leadership of intellectuals evel even though finding it convenient to use experts’ 
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enenieeial to treat dual us unionism as a flagrant s sin; has stuck _ 
_~pretty | ae to the craft tradition; has become if any thing 1 more exclusionist 
in respect to immigration; and has kept the trade agreement as its” 
goal. In the authors’ estimation, “the general plan of labor’s campaign 
_ through the forty years shows an appreciation of realities, but... several 
critical defeats « came e from lack of mutual coérdination of labor’ fighting” 
Communists and radical Socteliets will be inclined to the work of 
Perlman and Taft as too charitable ard a conservative ¢ or reactionary 
officialdom. . Any effort, however, to achieve a more dynamic labor | move- 
ment in America will of necessity have take ‘into account the ‘sober 
picture accumulated by the Wisconsin economists. It offers solider ground 7 


than does wishful about what might have been. 
Arruur W. 


the Trade By A. . Lozovsk sky. New York: Inter- 
Publishers, 1935. Pp. ). 188. $1. 75. 


This book is a string of quotations from. the w works of Ka Karl Marx on the — 


sl subject of trade unions. Each quotation is followed by a paragraph or two- 
_of devout adulation. It is a biblical commentary of the Communist sect. 

__ Every prophet who founds a sect has a vision. This vision is embodied - 
ina Bible. The suffering ar and | persecution endured in | gaining 1 recognition — 
for this Bible make it holy and infallible in the eyes of its votaries. After 

the sect is established and the prophet is dead, the later generations of the 

- sect have no new vision. . Instead, they publish pious commentaries on ~ 

ial vision. Any mistakes or errors it contains are glossed over or ex- _ 
= away. No intelligent emendations or corrections are possible. They 

are heresy. T This i is the present stage of Communism i in —" [ti - il 


il 


illustrated by Lozovsky. 


a useful book. No such evaluation j is to ‘be expected from 


Bard Coleg: 
Columbia University 


Capitalism and Its Culture. . By Dams, New Yorks Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1935. Pp. xvii+556. $2.25, 


book is an indictment of the pre: economic bid ystem in the U nited 


be remedied only by its to one in ich 
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7 7 —_ under the shock of + war or revolution. Fascism or some wider form 


hm finance are into large "ge 
iam units, which are on the whole sgh owned and controlled by a 
minority who run them for private ¢ profit” . 21, italics in original). Part I 
sketches the evolution of this system, - characterizes i its philosophy as 
materialistic, individualistic, and mercenary. Part Il shows | how production — 
has been throttled by “unscrupulous | financial operations, through which 
unearned profits appropriated. Here the ‘reader 1 is uncertain whether 
greed, competition, and deceit are peculiar to capitalism, or whether t! ey 
have merely been allowed to flourish under it. _ Sees 
In Part III, culture is s defined as “the sum onal of the ways of doing and ~ 
thinking things in any society” (p. 248). Although capitalism i is only one 
aspect of modern civilization, its material, selfish, and pecuniary standards | 


religious, e educational, and political a agencies. We orship the 


_ Golden Calf, and glorify its benefits. Exploited farmers, clerks, and laborers 
are misled by a venal press and radio. They hope tc to escape from hardening ~ 
“class stratification to enjoy some of the privileges commanded by wealth. 
h emergence the considers unlikely under existing financial 


“ tor Davis does not claim that all the evils of modern life are due to’ 

7 capitalism, ‘ “but only that part of them a are. On the other hand the cumula- 
tive evidence presented shows that capitalism, by its inherent nature, ae 

_to expioit the workers” (p. « 481). Here the author apparently falls into 
plausible’ line of rea soning like this: "Capitalism > Profits> Exploitation. 

- However, exploitation i is not peculiar to modern capitalism; nor is pecuniary 
—gain its unique result. Many ancient conquests attest the former ‘point: 

_ The relations between current economic practice | (capitalism), , the gen- 
_ social order (civilization), and established n norms of conduct (culture), 7 
are not as simple as Marxian philosophy suggests. The author does a 
always: make clear the ‘connection between things (machines, money), > 
"ganizations ‘of men who use them (labor, management), and motives that 
Spur th these agents (service, profits). (Vide chapter 1, 13, pass sim.) Certainly 
all three sets of factors are > involv ed in economic act activ ees and this, i in turn, 

r. affects other social structures. At the same time, it is obvi ious that science, 


art, law, and ‘religion exert influence upon the behavior of workers and 
owners. Surely , all these codes were not dictated by capitalists! i “ide pp- 


x and 254.) Yet the volume presents an impressive array of data to show 
the effects of economic practice upon American culture. There are twenty- 
sev en pages of citations from books, reports, and journals. Fe a en 
The conclusion is rather gloomy. “ ‘Capitalism is a survival of an out- .. 
_moded stage in the evolution of mankind .T oday 1 ‘it is is rapidly becoming ar an 
anachronism” ” (p. 508). The author believes the p present system can not be. 
reformed. Capitalistic enterprise will not permit comprehensive planning 
and control. It may linger on fifty years or more. Then, we are told, it will | 


7 
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will probably it. T he wend the appear 
_ to favor the latter alternative. Although the author disclaims the — of 


prophecy, he faces the Reddening. East hopefully. = 


_ After all, “capitalism” is a loose term, applied to any economic sys- 


‘tem that uses capital extensively in production. But capital may be 
~ taken to mean a stock of goods or a fund of money. Actually, it is neither. 


The ownership and operation of instruments of production are matters of - 
law and technology, i.c., not strictly economic. The shares of various factors” 

= their joint product are largely determined by business usage, which i is 

— not always ethical. The money value of these shares depends upon the state 


of the market, which i is subject to all kinds | of ‘Perturbations. T he motives 
of traders wh 4 


robbery. To throw all these elements together and declare the aan bad, | 


_ may show fine moral judgment, but it helps very little toward clear eco- 

nomic analysis and planning, 

lowaRD Woo ts: TON 


- 4 University of Washington 


|The New w Social Order i in America. By' Que vy V. Price. Kansas City, 


_ This volume bears the imprint of the political and social t thought ¢ of 


4 Charles E . Merriam and Charles A. Ellwood, to whom it is dedicated. The 
~ author holds that if social science is to be useful for social guidance it 
must not be concerned only with more adequate factual information con- 
cerning existing conditions. It must also provide 4 a body of valid and 
sistent ‘ a 
tions. We may thereby enhance the place of | reason and creative thought -_ 
and science in evolution and diminish the role of violence and revolutionary 
anarchy.” Democracies, it is true, “need facts and ever more facts. But 
social intelligence comprehends more than facts. And if changes 1 intervene 
rapidly the facts are soon rendered innocuous and men must rely on — 
conception of what is desirable regardless of what has been. 1.” In such cir- 
cumstances, scientific knowledge applied to the elaboration of 
but i ignoring the criticism of ends i s is more likely to hasten disaster aan to 


This point of view ‘is applied in in successive chapters to liberalism, social 


cleavage and unbalance, the emergence of social planning, the city, inter- — 
; _ national relations, education , democracy, and the new American govern- 
_ ment. The topics are timely and the treatment stimulating, but the attempt — 
to cover so wide a field in so brief a survey must necessarily at times leave 


~much to be desired 1 in the w way of the « elaboration and clarification of ideas. 


— It is hoped that the author will have an opportunity for more comprehen- 
sive treatment ins a forthcoming revision already announced, and that t the 


4 publishers will correct an unusually incompetent job of proof reading. 


“Howarp Jensen 
University 
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Fa arewell to erty. By I [ELEE E. lew Y ork: John 

~ Wiley y and Sons, Inc., 1935+ Pp. xvi i+489. $2. SO. se 

In ~ e first half of this volume the author pennants: in a vigorous manner 

the ca e against capitalism, and then devotes the remainder a of the book toa 


sole 2 of the new social order which he believes will soon supplant the 
: present outworn economic sy stem. In his opinion neither the New Deal nor 


any other devices will delay for any considerable time e the breakd lown n of 


a 


sey of ridding world of this age- -old curse of mankind 


‘commonwealth in ¥ vhich planned ‘production, work, effective 
distribution , and rationalized consumption w will ill quickly solve o our 0 ae 
ental economic problems. 

§ As an exposé of of the evils. and | shortcomings of capitalism, t the book is - 
effectiv ely written. he author has marshalled a large mass of evidence 


revealing the extent of destitution in this country, the helplessness of 


workers to improve in a marked manner wages and w orking conditions, the | 
increasing amount of unemployment, the growing dangers of monopolistic = 
_ control, the disastrous consequences of the recurrent business cy cl, and” 
7 the futility of social security programs during the present economic regime. | . 
His arguments are not alw ays objectiv e, and the bias against capitalism a 
appears on many y pages. Nevertheless, his indictment is skillfully made 
and is well w orth reading. 
The author is less successful in the second half of the volume, where he _ 7 
a _ undertakes the difficult task of describing the evolution of the new social - 
a econ vealth. Here he is in the realm of untried theory as far as our ow a 
country is concerned, and his analogies drawn from Soviet Russia do not 


always seem | appropriate or convincing. he possibility of breaking dow 
4 


present system gradually and building up a collective commonwealth 


g _ step b by step is not looked upon fav favorably. Fundamental changes, he says, 


are not attainable by legal means. “Rev sky of any sort is usually as- 
” The new order will be 
in as soon as the revolutionary forces are strong enough to ov verthrow the 

old system. He seems to assume that, with capitalism out of the way, the | ' 
deeply entrenched habits of self-interest will quickly disappear and an in- 
 telligent: majority will effectiv: ely unite their forces in the effort to promote © 


ia ; the social welfare of all. No attention is paid to the problem of remaking 7 


a with political change and violence.” 


Mare 
: ~ human nature or to the difficulty of devising means of control that would 
not run contrary to our democratic traditions. | The assumption is is that the 


~ solution of our economic problem will be followed by) rapid progress toward 

freedom from the many evils that have dogged our steps in the past. 

Since the author believes that poverty will disappear only with the dis- a 

whee of capitalism, he is not interested in existing methods of endl 

with problems of the destitute. T he reader will not find 1 in this book asys- 

tematic > discussion of the causes and treatment of pov verty. There is no 
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the t ty pe of poverty that has afflicted society the era 
not lead to the long-desired Utopia unless the deep-seated problems 
aaa the economic realm are also satisfactory solved. 


i. 


Sai and the World: in Honor of T. T.N. 
_ Carver. Edited by Noaman E. Himes. Cambridge: Harvard Uni-— 


versity Press, 1935: Pp. xii +327. $5. 00. — 
_ The va variety ty of subject matter in this collection of essays by former stu- 


dents of Professor Carver reflects the latter’s catholicity of interests, but _ 
curiously enough, not one ve the essays embodies the indiv idualistic social — 
philosophy associated with Professor Carver’s name. Only a few specifi- 
“cally reflect Professor Carver’s belief that social science should promote — 
4 healthy n national life. Of the eighteen papers (ten dealing with eco- . 
nomic theory and history, four with agricultural economics, and four with 
sociology ) at least eleven are of interest to sociologists. The better essays _ 
in this volume are not those in which the authors seek to extend the bound- 
aries of social theory, but those in which they concern themselves with | 
well-known and circumscribed subject matter (e. , see E. Hamilton’ 
appraisal of the 1 mercantilism of the Spanish e economist, Utariz). 
ae problems are treated by three writers. Norman E. Himes, — 
in an analys sis of the available statistical material on the practice o of contra- 
ception, shows that the chief immediate cause of the decline in natality has 
the} horizontal and vertical diffusion of ‘contraception. Ina penetrating 
paper on the possible effects of the rationalization of reproduction A. B.. 
Wolfe clearly shows that the elevation of the mass income will do more to — 
counterbalance demographic and other trends than any other measure. 
_ Niles Carpenter presents interesting data on rural- urban migration in the 
Buffalo area. These show, among other things, that white- collar workers” 

are} more mobile than white- collar workers, : and that although 
tively many Buffalo residents come from the immediate ‘hinterland, very 
return. S. Davis, in a paper pertinent to demography i in view of a 
Fascist policies, characterizes agricultural protectionism of all sorts as un- ; 

saying that agriculture will decline relatively in a progressive 
economy and that this decline will in no way entail social instability. 
yz Social and economic pes. are treated in a number of papers. H. Ss 
Patton sketches the operations and results of the pool control of wheat 
marketing ¢ established by Canadian growers. C. Z. Ratzlaft indicates 
the American recovery ‘program has been greatly weakened by the “‘politi- 
cal” character of the con controls, by the lack of a labor mov manna al by the 
of long-run views policies prior to the depression. E orking 
suggests that depression could not be severe if prices were ficxible, but does 
3 indicate how Prices may be — flexible. R. S. V aile shows that the 


a= 


|) 
|) _ Fecognition of the personal, social, moral, and physical factors and influ- =. 
| ences that will need to be dealt with in efforts to give equal advantages and * 
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predominance of costs in 1 agriculture prevents 1 much contraction 
of production i in this field, and that the observation of a similar policy o of 
non- -contraction | in other fields” of enterprise would greatly mitigate: de- 

pression tendencies. He does not indicate that institutional reforms’ may 
transform the costs of o other industries 1 into | those of an overhead nature. 
P. J. Wernette indicates that the maintenance of the net volume of spend- 7 - 
7 q ing can effectively curb cyclical tendencies. Russian experience leads FAL 
Bushee to conclude that the major problems of collectivism lie in the field 


economic and not in the field of incentives. Z. 


efficiency and j joy in work. M. M. Bober’ correct the size of 
- plant, etc., 1s ; marred, as are all such discussions, bya a failure to to distinguish . 
between intra- and inter-plant c codrdination. 
a Sociologists will be interested in| W. H. aie s discussion of the sur- 


vival of cultural in the s sciences, in Hamilton’ noted 


J ill be interested in B. Ohlin’s discussion of rent nl localization theory : 


and in R. S. Meriam’ s careful comments on interest theory. 
—_ 


J. SPENGLER 
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The Union. A L Leaders. New Yor 
International Publishers, 1935. $1.5. 


The review is made up > of addresses and reports such 

: ‘leaders of the Soviets of the USSR as Stalin, the present acknowledged — 

- leader of Communism in Russia; Molotov, Chairman of the Council of 

_ People’s Commissars of the USSR; Kuiby shev, now deceased, a report 

made to the Third Moscow Regional | Congress of Soviets; Orjonikidze, 

~ People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry of the USSR; Yakonvlev, Chief of 

the Agricultural Department of the Central Committee; Grinko, | -eople’ 

Commissar of Finance; Rosenholz, People’s Commissar of F orcign * Trade 

_ of the USSR; and Kagonovich, People’s Commissar of Ways of Communi- 

i These addresses and reports were made during the earlier part of 1935, _ 

“most of them to the Seventh Congress of Soviets, and may be considered 

as among the latest official statements concerning affairs in Russia. T he 

_ kind of men w ho make | up | the addresses and reports, together with their 
public stations in the Soviet government, indicate what we may expect — 

to find i in the book. Iti is concerned alt almost w holly with t the economic con- 

ditions in in the Sovi iet Union and ‘the | “progress s that \ was made during the 


Spr enters es in having achieved : many - of their goals i in ey years instead of 

7 five. As the only major nation in the world that is putting the principles 
of Communism into actual practice the authors of this volume are trying” 
to justify a an attempt at never before before the 
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bar of the w world. It may be said that. they are re putting their best foot for- 
ward. Much is made of those phases of government in which they have ~ 
made progress; their development along material lines has in many Tespects — 
been n marvelous. A country that has been in a backward state for centuries 


§ suddenly emerging along industrial and agricultural lines attracts the in- 


eh. 


quiring attention of the rest of the world. The claim is made in this volume 
that the Soviet Union is the only government in the world that does not — 
have an unemployment problem on its hands. Molotoy, i in his report, makes 
this statement, which (if true) is significant: Taking 1929 as 100 for an 
industrial base line for five major countries in Europe and of the United 
‘States, he shows how the industrial output in Russia had grown to 239° 
. a by 1934, while i it had declined in the other countries to an av werage < of 765 
and in the United States, the lowest of them all, to MH | 


1 - _ It is almost wholly along these lines that the compilers of of this volume 
f ££ interested. Very little is - said or even 1 hinted at concerning failures. 
q 


-turists, called kulaks, who are operating along individual lines por 
_ who are not easily brought into the ranks of collectivism. No reference is. 
_ made ‘to education—no report on a subject 1 in which the’ rest of the world 
is intensely interested. Moreover, there is no report on the social and moral — 
_ conditions that follow a an order of society which has abrogated all oll 


é sanctions. Stalin makes the statement that the peoples of the Soviet Union 
= a million times freer than in any democracy; and 1 Kagonovich s says that 
! Communism i is as far in advance of the capitalistic system as the capitalistic 
system was ahead of the feudal sy stem of the Middle Ages. Students of 
‘ ; political economy , of industrialism, of sociology - would do well to study the 
_ addresses and reports incorporated in this volume, for it will be made to 
serve as a for many future ‘Pronouncements made for or 


- 


Theologice al 
Lancaster, Paw 


: Essays in n Honor 9, of Vi ‘ William E. Do dd. By h “his f former students at at the: 
University of Chicago. Edited by. Craven. Chicago: The 


University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. $4. 00. im 


of course to review such a of essays as this by 
— students ofa distinguished scholar. Although the editor suggests t that Dodd | 
has founded a distinct school of American historians,” he has not organ- 
ized evidence | to support the notion. No doubt in Dodd’ sown mind his 

varied interests. in the West, the South, American diplomacy and, which 
_ this volume does not disclose, in religious history, have fused into unity of — : 
outlook. But discipleship is most often an interplay between the interests 
and talents of students and those of their teacher which finds fruition in — 
disparate products. Dodd has been fortunate i in his students. They do not 


write variations upon a common 1 theme. 
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Comparison with others who broadened he ‘Tange ¢ of historical 

‘ee however, suggests that Dodd’s influence has been more that of the 


of ‘the dislecsic of the one and the m many in this volume. It is 
‘society only that we confront, albeit in a diversity of aspect that would 
seem strange to the seminarist ‘of a generation ago. 
It is not only that Dodd’ students, as here represented, are 


pews - in po litical situations. They have in, for the most part, t to write 
of matters of more than passing significance in American history. Miss 
- Laura White, for instance, in ‘ ‘Charles Sumner and the Crisis of 1860-61” 
- illuminates both cri crisis and personality. S She portrays a leader who sought 
to project his own 1 pathetic role upon the nation, who was ready to to support: 
_ disunion to maintain that role. This study belongs with others inspired by 
Dodd which are in fact rev ising the approach to our greatest national con- 
flict. Similarly, Owsley’ s “America and the Freedom of the Seas, 1861-65’ 
4 is a thoroughly-documented | analysis of « our reversal of policy as to neutral 
; rights, 1 which he ascribes in part to sheer ignorance. It argues that ‘the - 
blockade of the South was but Io per cent effective. x 
The series of essays of a sectional character are perhaps of more interest 
to sociologists. Davidson analyzes the factors which made the Southern 
back country indifferent or hostile to the outbreak of revolution | in 1775. 


Hutchinson also. deals with sectional aspects class conflict. He portrays 


the impact of the reaper upon land systems, organization of ete, : 
the debtor a ie in politics, and the chances for vertical mobility in the a oe 
West, 185 - Nixon describes the rise of the tenant- farm system in the 


South a pas ry a background ‘of socio-economic adjustments following the 


il War. Miss Bessie Pi ierce, “The F ‘abric of Easty 


peculiar to Chicago was set before the town grew toa metropolis. 
Julius Pratt's ‘Ideology of American Expansion” is in some ways the 
most ambitious of these essays. With almost Paretian rigor he declares 
that expansion has resulted from “need or greed,” coupled with “the 
power to take.” But it has been necessary ‘to appease the American con-. 
_ science with justifications which have been successive incarnations of the 

idea of national destiny. ‘“Expansionists of different periods had i inv wvoked > 

“a God of Nature, | a God of Democracy , a God of Evolution. It seems 
appropriate enough that those v who inaugurated the | last phase of te erritorial - 
expansion, at the close of the nineteenth century, should have proclaimed 
their faith i ina God of Business.” .” At all events that i is one thing which 
Dodd’s students have not done. But one misses from the pantheon of 
expansionist deities the Spirit Ironic who w hispered to W Wilson before the 

conquest -of Vera Cruz. 


Wellesley y College 
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large, sumptuous is thorough revision of the popular 


issued in n 1916, The addition of ‘cultural” to ‘title > 
amply justified by the greater attention given to the history | of modern | 
learning, literature, art and music, but there seems no good reason why — 
descriptive “ ‘social” should have been omitted. he same ample dis-— 
cussion of social factors i in modern history, which was one of the most com- 
mendable aspects of the original edition, is continued ' w without curtailment. 7 
There are a number of other changes in the work, in addition to the © 
expansion of the material on cultural history. In the old edition, the first 
volume carried the story down to 1815. Now it comes down to 1830. The - 
_ history from to 1830 is is described as of 


= 
7 


volume now begins with 18 3° rather than 1815, it is ate book than 
the original ‘second volume. This ‘fast century, cove rered by the second 7 
volume, is portray ed as an era of predominantly industrial society. * | hese 
_ subtitles serve well to emphasize the r recency of modern industrialism. 
Those changes which separate us from the ive of Andrew Jackson more 
‘strikingly than Jackson was removed in material surroundings from the 
Stone Age are astonishingly recent, when viewed in terms of the new his- 
torical perspective. No other textbook i in modern European history covers 
‘so richly -and fully the achievements of modern capitalistic and industrial 
_ society as does the second volume of this new edition of Professor Hayes’ 


a Another difference between the new edition and that of twenty years ago 


towards the end. | 


t lesson of the fatal of f super- and would give 
a great impetus to the growth of internationalism. He could also believe e, 
with: the British Labor r Party, that the reconstruction after the War rwould 
mean not only a new map of Europe pe but also a new social and economic 
dispensation, in which th the worker would at last get a square deal. a 
In 1936, all this seems an idle dream—a forlorn hope. Nationalism and 
armaments have grown apace since 1918. world seems inevi- 


tm. Those in ‘contend of capitalistic society appear not to 
yield a whit and are insistent on wrecking the economic order through 


hogging the social income. Even the mild ar ormism of Roosevelt is re- 7 


_ jected as scornfully as the far-reaching Communism of Russia. Every where 


| | | 
| 
: 
“a | 
‘it 
illusic Professor Hayes has been one of the 
COUTARCOUS Persistent testilants of nationalism among our historical 
imi _ writers. He is also a socially-minded Catholic, interested in the progress 4 - 
of social justice, the rise of a new capitalism, and the salvaging of democ-_ = 
q 
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outside of Russia seems to be a definite trend towards 
effort to preserve a disintegrating c capitalism by force, at the cost of the — 


obliteration of democracy. It is no wonder that ‘Professor Hayes closes his _ 

second volume with a gloomy wood-cut of an autumn night. . It is, indeed, 

_ the autumn of the world for liberals like Professor Hayes and the present 
reviewer. But this pessimism does not distort the book. Professor Hayes 

7 _4 tells t the story as it is and lets.the facts speak for themselves. If they tell 7 

a dour tale it is not his fault. And he does not fail to make it clear that we 

might n move into Utopia tomorrow, if humanity but had sense enough to 

; use i its new powers -and resources for the benefit of the race instead of sub- 

to exploitation for the profits of the few and to massacre for the 


amusement of the god of war. 
As in the first edition, the basic theme of the whole work i is the rise, 
doings, ideals, and final confusion of the ‘middle class—the bourgeoisie. 

It is the theme which was popular ‘with historians like Guizot and Henri 

_ Martin tin a hundred years ago, but Professor Hayes is in a position to tell a_ 

: a richer s story and to give a more discriminating appraisal of the ‘ ‘bourgeois. 
: epic,” w hich is now nearing its end. The first volume treats of the expansion 


of Europe, the commercial rev olution, the economic factors underlying the 
a . crise of the national state, the age of the enlightened despots, and the period 
oo _ of intellectual enlightenment and political revolution. The second volume 
_ starts with the industrial revolution, shows how this promoted not only 

a new age in n material ct culture but also helped on a_new political era of 

1 nationalism, | democracy, and imperialism. But the magnificent 


ee was forfeited as a result of the calamity of the W World W ‘ar and i ‘its 


aftermath. A reeling world only awaits the appropriate moment to stagger 
over the precipice to the final doom of the bourgeois civilization—a colossal _ 
sacrifice to pecuniary greed and patriotic cockiness. 
“a he first edition of this work was pleasingly written, save for an occa-_ ; 
sional congestion of ‘political detail. These defects have been smoothed out 


and the whole n narrative iS more mellow and mature. W hile. the reviewer 


than: P rofe >ssor Hay es latter is. entitled | to his own 


the finde little 1 ‘to dissent from in the general i interpret ations 
judgments | of the work. There are a few slips, like the very common per- 
-_petuation of the myth that the French and British “checked” the German 
advance into France i in 1914. (The Germans were really brought to a halt 
_ through the i incompetence ¢ of Moltke and the sophomoric panic of Lieuten- 
-ant-Colonel Hentsch, who ordered the German army to retreat when it 
might have marched into Paris with little organized resistance and driven a 


_ the British ahead of them in confusion. The Kaiser lost the w war by keeping 


is a apron re of the printer’ s art. No other textbook of its hindi is so sumptu- 
_ ously printed or so lavishly supplied with illustrations. It is near perfect — 


— 


physical appearance, a 


Professor Hayes leaves us with a sad world in our laps. We are afraid he is" : 7 


iw 
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s “leh Wea can only hope that he may gain momentary sunbeams from i 


consciousness that he has written a very thoughtful and useful book and 
the assurance that it will be widely used until 4 American 1 Fascism supplies _ 
_ its own story y of modern European history for us use in our colleges. 


Harry E_mer BARNES 
School for Social 


‘The Jeffersonian Tradition in “American Democracy. By CHA ARLES 


Maurice Witrse. Chapel Hi Hill: University of North Carolina 


Press, 1935. Pp. xii+2 73 $3.00 00, 


theories has been almost forgotten. This analysis by Wiltse is therefore 


appropriate and to the point. Why the author has entitled his 


_ “The Jeffersonian Tradition” is not clear. It is a straightforward analysis 
‘a the theories, with due but not excessive emphasis upon their origin and 
- their later applications. The origins of the Jeffersonian social theories is ®, 
adequately traced back to Hobbes, Milton, Harrington, Locke, Mon-— A 
Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Priestly, Destutt de Tracy, and others. 
Undoubtedly Harrington and Locke were his chief predecessors in 
= field of f political theory. For Hume he had little liking. The chief source of - | 
the s social theories themselves i is, of course, the letters. Although perhaps — ] 


the a ablest of our our early ‘social thinkers, Jefferson w was far too busy to write mm i 
\3 set treatises. But his many letters to a wide range of correspondents deal r 2 


; - largely with his fundamental views on abstract sc social questions. The author | y 
has gone through these painstakingly—more painstakingly than any 
else, I believ e—and has reinterpreted their c content in light 


7 4 political and social thought. There is, of course, no room in so brief a rev iew 
_ for an analy sis of these theories. But the emphasis i is primarily upon the 4 | 
origin of society and of government, the | nature of social and raed | 
rights, the social functions | education, property, and gov ernment, of 


industry, trade, and agriculture, the nature and forms of c constitutions, and , 


* neernetionsl relations. The book is both scholarly and readable. _ 


T here i Is nay for a study of the hich 
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other Catholic may easily be to ) follow suit. 
with enormous obstacles to democratic oe they would prefer — 
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Austrian principles to an imitation of 


sional 


: tarian ; aims do not halt at the doors 5 of schools and churches. - 


Austrian civil serv ice, has presented us a 1 political sociology 
seen and favored by his government, or, as the author prefers to put it in 
the sub-title of his work, “with special consideration - of conditions in 

Austria.” He states that the book was written at the request of the Aus- 

trian Department « of Propaganda. The fact that i it has the definite character 


ch 

of an apologi a at once points to its main values and deficiencies. On the . 

one hand, it may safely be assumed that it puts forward the | strongest : a 


é 


; - possible case in defense of the new Austrian governmental theories and 
practices. At the same time, it fails to answer some definite questions and 
doubts i in the mind of the political student. The Austrian Socialists, for _ 
‘instance, are said to have lost out in the bloody days of February, » 19345 
because “the masses had lost faith in the Socialist program and its prac- 
ticability” 75), a ‘statement Ww hich seems to. underestimate the im- 
pressive effect of artillery fire on mass psychology. No reason is advanced _ 7 
the surprising statement that, if victorious » Austrian would 
have deve eloped “ radical-bolshevist”’ tendencies n. 4). Further, the 
definite i impression is given to the reader (pp. 26-28, 67-74) that the present 
Austrian Constitution follows the social down in the papal 
encyclicals Rerum Novarum of Leo and Quadragesimo Anno of Pius 
XI; this is undoubtedly true. in part but, for instance, those. great docu- 
ments of atholic sociology do not call for a dictatorship a as we have it in 


7 = ‘It would be regrettable if the Austrians w were able to spread such _ 
4a 


= 


a In 1 spite (or, at times, , because of) it its mentioned several defects of omission 


; or faulty statement the well-w ritten book is very stimulating. In a addition - 7 
presentation of the official Austrian political sociology it contains” 
enoug gh challenging thoughts to it definitely worthwhile reading. 
index is tacking but that omission, , unfortunately, is an old German 
| = Dictatorship in the Modern W ‘orld. Edit - by Guy St TANTON Forp. Lh 
Minneapolis: Univ ‘ersity of Minnesota Press, 1935. Pp. 170. $2.50. 


a In this stimulating little volume, Dean Ford has brought together a 


series of trenchant and well written essays on the twilight of democracy _ 
and the cult of the new Caesarism w which much of con-_ 


the dy namic of Ralph Haswell tz next on ‘ “Euro, 
‘pean ictatorships.”” J. Fred Rippy_ recounts engagingly the little-known 

_ stories of the principal Latin-American dictators. Henry R. Spencer and 
“Harold C. Deutsch deal respectiv ely with the background of the Mussolini — 
and Hitler regimes. Hans Kohn follows with a comparison of i 
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and Fascist. dictatorships. The volume closes with on 
“T he Prospects for Democracy” ’ by Denis W. Brogan. —— 
— hese pages are for the citizen and for the fabled ‘ “general reader” rather 
a than for the social scientist. Each essay is impressionistic and interpreta-— 


tive. The method is historical and comparative, not descriptive and ana-_ 5 
lytical. The contributors use the same words with different meanings and _ ; 
_ different words for the same meanings. Here is no clear picture of the = | 
processes of class conflict and of the social, economic, and psychic i insecuri- 7 
= which have weakened loyalties to the democratic dogma and furnished 
mass markets for the ideologies of despotism. In short, the volume reflects: 
a ~_—_— of the confusion of f terminology and and ‘methodology characteristic of 
_ This i is not a criticism, but an observation. The authors rise above the 
“common journalistic level of loose generalization represented in so much 
of the literature of dictatorship. Each has his own insights which stimulate - 
various fruitful lines of thought and inquiry. If collectively they do not. 2 7 
rise to the level of an adequate and definitive analysis of the new political 
sy mbolisms and state-forms, the fault is scarcely theirs. ~The difficulty lies” 

a in the circumstance that dictatorship i is a ‘technique of exercising power 

(and a very ancient one, as the authors take pains to point out), and has — _ 
_ only such content as power- -seekers and power-holders and power-resisters — 
may read into it. Stalin, Kemal, Hitler, Horthy, Mussolini et a/., ‘employ _ ie 
similar weapons of authority. But the substance and meaning of their 
movements lie less in means than in ends and in the configurations of power- 
_ relationships out out of which they have emerged. The pigeon- -hole of “ dictator-_ 
ship” is too ample to admit of precision in classification. But the greater 
_ difficulty resides 1 in the fact that a definitive analysis w would -Tequire a de- 


finitive sociology of modern. cultures a and a science of 


“essayists have labored well and are e deserving of a ee hearing wed 
all seeking further light on the disturbing phenomena of political ty rg 
q and totalitarianism, 


The University of Chicago 
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aw 5, Population Pressure and War ar. World Affairs 
j a = . By Sir Norman Ne World 


Foundation, 1936. Pp. 46. 75 cents. 
‘The Economic erdependence of Si States. Geneva: League of Nations 


Sir Norman | Angell’s li s little brochure is written as a protest against the 

view that a redistribution of territory (or natural resources) 1 is essential to 

the maintenance of peace. He does not believe that either the struggle. ~_ 

raw materials. or outlets i is normally dictated any real 
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advantage for its own sake or to insure the resources needed to maintain. 
or improve existing standards of living? But even if the talk of population 
outlets and access to raw materials is not wholly honest, it must be recog- 
nized that it makes a powerful appeal to the masses of the people in crowded — : 
_ lands. One could | agree with Sir Norman t that if ample supplies of rav raw 
materials could be guaranteed to all peoples at all times through the normal 
channels of trade 1 it it would be foolish for nations to seek ownership o of more 
_ lands but, unfortunately, most peoples believe that ow ynership o of resources 
is at least a better guarantee than dependence upon the good will of the 
larger possessing mations, 
... ss: Certainly it seems rather cavalier to dismiss offhandedly the possibilities © 
_ of achieving a more satisfactory distribution of resources by aredistribution 
of the almost unused and uninhabited lands of the earth while there still 
are such lands dominated by powers which are little likely to use them in © 


P. It would be af fine thing to have the freer movement of t raw materials and 
all other goods ; which both these books wu: urge, but the same imponderable 
factors that make the Britisher proud to be a citizen of “an empire on which 
the sun never sets” make the Japanese, the Germans, and the Italians 
aa being bottled up in a small space with meager resources. They feel 


(a much dependent upon the whims of the more fortunate powers. The 


wonder whether the Itali ans, the Germans, or the Japanese seek m 


reviewer is disposed to agree with Sir Norman that even rich colonies given 


to cannot agree ch lands will not solve the peace problems o of fr the world, but he 
cannot agree that a a better distribution of the unused 1 resources s of ee world. 


"portions of the earth are divided the nations more in 


Why y Democracy? | By Jay AM Hvpson. New York: D. 


ton- Century Co., 1936. Pp. 2 246. 


_ From time to time we ry to fate e our thinking about familiar concepts 
stimulated by a clear i interpretation of their meaning and d implications 1 in 
a changing social order. That is what hy Democracy? does for the sociol- 
ist is a clear, logical | analy sis of the concept of Som: a 


“racy is something me more a a politica organization. The 
_ Statement in this regard is as follows: ““Whether democracy is an end = 
; itself o or a means toa further end can 1 be decided only "9 going bey ond the 


| 
* 
| 
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international trade in war as well as in peace is a consummation devoutly 
democratic or otherwise, is only one manifestation” (page 15). 
4 
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author squarely faces the criticisms advantages of democracy 


in two chapters, and emerges with the balance in favor of democracy on _ 


a important points. Criticisms of democracy, avers, usually divide 


themselves into three “(1) those that condemn as itis 


ha as had access to this book should be of 

the failure of democracy in modern society, 

analysis of the influence of political parties, the professional poli- 
tician, the moneyed class, and the average voter is trenchant and in har- ; 
sociological theory. The criticism the present 


Readings in Political Philosophy. PAH HR, Editor. 


New York: ‘Macmillan, 1935+ ‘Pp. $3. 
2 In this te textbook the « editor has has tried to bring together ¢ excerpts pts from w writ- 
‘ings which represent all phases of recent political philosophy. The dates 

_ of the selected writings range from 1776 to 1934. More than half of the book 


a is taken from writings published prior to 1890. 
__ The main subjects covered are the political philosophy of the American : 


“of historical approach to law, German idealism, 
end-century idealism and nationalism, foundations of socialism, anarchism, 

the philosophy of the class struggle, evolutionary socialism, the liberal 
attack upon the sovereignty of the state, rights i in an objective 


psychological approach, the revolt against democratic ‘liberalism and 


Tt is not an in easy task to select from a vast mass sof literature. Miss Spahr 


succee if some of the — 


"This b book i is, on the ‘hol more with regard to the 


; 

“Bay 

apply equally well to amy form of government; (3) those that seem peculiar 
democracy in view of its pretensions and apply to actual democracies, 
indeed, but are clearly remediable to a degree that makes democracy 
possible and in view of its advantages, desirable” (page 1 29). The criti 

ae 
im 

to the average reader. An extens | 

envisaged, however, in the original pu 

q enough significance today to be included. It 1s a little surprising that to 
Robert Owen is represented while Saint-Simon and Fourier are ignored. 
— 


| 


a= to comprehend the 1¢ contemporary si struggle between the « contending 
of liberal democracy, fascism and communism. While the 
_ basic economic and social forces underlying this struggle and coloring t these _ 
a ~ philosophies are revealed by some of these writers, they are not — 
Our Dynamic Society. A. Exurort, — E 
Dorotuy G. and Cuar.es O. New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1935. Pp. 380. $1.68. 
. te: _ This is a high-school text, with the emphasis onan our present day social = 


Ma _ problems. Part I has two chapters, (1) the Nature of Social Organization, — 
and (2) The Nature of Social Disorganization. Part II has fourteen chapters = 
and is entitled “The Individual, discussing such types” and matters 
the adolescent, juvenile delinquent, treatment of delinquency, the criminal, a 

the homeless, immigrant, drunkard, men, women and children in industry, ss 
unemployment, the mentally disabled, and suicide. Part III, entitled 

Family,” with four chapters, considers the nature of family organization | 

changes, family tensions, and disorganization. IV, Com- 


political di crime, war, fer change. "The book 


g well written; has many very attractive ‘illustrations; contains the usual 
chapter questions and bibliography; and altogether gives the appearance 


“a being « a very 


oe RICE T. Price. "Washington: The The Author, 1935. Pp. 20. 25 7 


Price lack of scientific knowledge of both causes 
_ remedies for present international antagonisms. He proposes that a hundred | 
_ trained researchers | should be put to work for ten years to make a thorough 
i cs study of these two sets of problems. He believes that the results would — me 
- = amply repay the money and effort expended and a handsome profit in 
a : goodwill, peace, and “material gain besides. He offers a number of sugges- 
tions both as to the causes of the present international antagonisms and 
_ to procedures in attacking the the problem « of scientific analysis. For the most 
part he has approached the problem on the level of the primary emotions _ is 
a and sentiments rather than on the derivative level of abstractly planned © 
social organization and adjustment, possibly | because he believes ~ 


and tolerance: come before we embark upon compli- 
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ment: and ‘control. He does not forget that 


understanding and program, and he therefore out- 
several courses of this sort for grades. 


_ and society in Latin-American countries have long been among the most 


and useful works i in In Chile: Land and he 


e he book is divided i into three parts and a‘ “‘iapilaiia* ’ Each part treats 
2 the situation and problems in one of Chile’s three well- defined regions. 
Part I, . “Central Chile: The Land of the Hacienda,” constitutes the bulk of iy | 
the study and deserves detailed analysis. Part II, “ ‘Southern Chile: A Fron- 
tier Region,” is reminiscent of studies of the frontier i in other lands, and = 
will prove particularly valuable to those interested i in colonization. Our — ae 
author considers this region mainly from the standpoint of its importance 
_ as an outlet for the surplus population from other parts of the Republic. t : 
Part III, which is very brief, is devoted to “Northern Chile: An Arid Re- 
- gion with Scattered Settlements.” ’ This part of the work i is concerned solely 
with the agricultural portions of the northern region, omitting from con-  . 
ss ~ sideration all of the industrial developments connected with the tremendous" 


- Production of nitrates which takes place in the area. Lacking the hacienda, — 


to the established order.” “In the long, slow, ‘disheartening ‘struggle of the © 

Chilean people for ‘democracy, encouragement has frequently come from — 

eo treatment of Central Chile revolves about the fu t ndamental and all- 


unit of rey and the basic economic unit as well. For centuries it has — 
_been the mold in which Chilean society has been cast. Originally generated _ 
a i through the Spanish colonial system of ecomiendas and large land grants, 
it has shaped the entire e structure of Chilean social organization; first in the 
Colony and later in in the Republic. The great chasm between “ Master” and A 


Ss ei 1 George McCutchen McBride, Agrarian Indian Communities of Highland Bolivia (Ameri-— 
ay it can Geographical Society Research Series, No. 5), New York, 1921; and Land Systems of 


(National Geographical Society Research No. New York, 1923. 
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an,” hacendado and ‘only by the extreme 
~ concentration of land holdings. (In central Chile prevails the most a 


4 


McBride’s s chapters on “Master and Man, ” “Types of Chilean. Haci- 
_endas,”’ “ ‘Origins of the Chilean Hacienda,” “Haciendas Today,’ “Labor 
-on the Haciendas,” and “Influence of the Hacienda,” ’ give a masterful 


monopoly of land in the world. 


of the nature, origin, present status, and all-pervading influence 


= of Chile’s dominant institution. He does not fail to point out the similarity 


of the hacienda to our own large-scale agricultural unit, the Southern 
- plantation. The : overwhelming i importance of this latifundian | form of organ- 
~ ization in Chile is emphasized by the pitiful paucity of materials for the 


- chapter entitled, “The Small Farmer: A Third Estate.” The tenacity — ; 


strated in the chapter headed ‘“‘Subdividing the Hacienda.” 


- the system so rooted i in the land maintains itself i is thoroughly rdemon- 


at once senses that this is more of a prophecy 1 than a history. 4 ae 
Ww ell-documented from beginning to end, the work will almost serve : as 


a handbook for the study of rural living in Chile. The bibliography, in- 


: ~ cluding : some 325 titles, will prove of great value to all those interested 1 in 


4 Latin American lands and peoples. Fifty-eight illustrations, maps, charts, 
diagrams, facsimiles, and photograghe enrich the volume, adding greatly 


nomena. “foreword” by Don ‘Carlos Davila on one- time president of Chile, 
is an imporiant of the study. 


SMITH 


1935. Pp. 184, 4. 


. Keesing 


points out in the foreword, the student must be something an 


4 to understand older customary modes of ee: a historian to delve 
into archive 


to trace repercussions ‘on ‘the life of the 


he passed tenure ofa rank to po Commoners were tenants at will, ray 

on the death of a king land tenures were redistributed among the nobility. BF 

a the Mahle, initiated around 1845 under pressure of outside civiliza- = 
a: tion, | the common people were invested with individual title to the land. 
‘This 1 remarkable revolution, accomplished in peace because of the gener- 


sity y of King Kamehamaha III, served mainly to make secure the leases 


‘3 


and purchases of foreigners. With 1 the growth of American-owned planta- 7 


the hope of small and a large percentage of 
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Miss Hobbs i is at much pains to clear the early settlers a and missionaries 
of dishonesty in land transactions. This task when accomplished, it should 
be pointed out, does not | prove that the concentration of land ownership . 
was a good social policy. Her point of view is | represented in two sentences: _ 
“The foreigner and his descendants have come in due course into possession 3 ; 
ofa large share of land in the Islands... .” ““The vast plantation system 
in Hawaii is largely the result of the toil and vision of those early setae 
and their descendants.” L and sold at 25 cents to $3.00 an acre; ; and v vision, 
in re instance, follows the customary definition of ‘ ~~ ame and sell 


University of N ‘orth Carolina 


in China. the help off an interpreter he the Chinese 
forces \ who were sent to fight the Communists, he was with the Chinese 
i forces in Jehol at the time of the Japanese advance, and he witnessed the | 
_ Short- lived rebellion of ‘the nineteenth Route Army in Fukien. He then — 
withdrew for s some time into a Buddhist monastic hermitage and there 
a _ wrote the present book. He likes old China, the Confucian classics, and the 
wisdom of Chinese Buddhism. His book is ‘well: written, but he advises his 
readers not less than four times to skip the next one or two chapters: . 
hose uninterested in... the policy of the government of | the — 
of China (or something similar), are advised to turn to chapter anee —— 
“however, their literature is restricted to light books of travel they will be 
ill-advised if they read further.” the warning is ‘superfluous. 
-Yorke’s more serious dissertations are written as well as his travel ad- 
2 but they do not offer any coherent or well- integrated picture of 
_ changing China and its problems. Mr. Yorke is full of enthusiasm for 
= Kai- shek, “em he tegards as the genius and the strong man of 


ac reform. But he i is truthful natal to. agree xe that those reforms r remain on 


other. 

“new sy stem ‘is for the of the present administra 

tion in the : countryside. ” The tax burden on the peasantry gets heavier — 
and heavier without any corresponding benefits. The government depends 


."§ entirely upon the landlords, bankers, and foreign powers. T herefore it is — 


“no wonder that Mr. Yorke has to confess: : “The farmer i is left without a. P- *] 
NE Chaos will ¢ continue until Communism i is (p. 307). : 
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BOOK 
ymbined with: the increase of surcharges | is reducing the people to despair, * 
so that they are | ripe for revolt” (p. 309 f.), and whereas ‘ ‘unfortunately, — 
the: interests | vested in corruption and tax evasion are strong enough to 
block effective reform for many years to come, a + seems that in the so- 7 
called Soviet areas of China far-reaching reforms, have been accomplished. 
_ Mr. Yorke, who spoke to many people who have lived under the so-called ; 
- Chinese ‘Communists, agrees that the movement is entirely an indigenous oa 
one, conducted entirely by Chinese and without direct Russian support. 
Mr. Yorke disapproves. strongly of Communism, i in China and elsewhere. 
_ He criticizes the Chinese Soviets bitterly. But again his condemnation dis- 
agrees with his’ own facts and to him peasantry in 


“is well towards the Reds” 


= question of time the masses rise again the ind 


a though tl they know nothing of the doctrines of Marx and Lenin” (p. , 62). 


Ba : On pages 214 and 234-245 he gives a description of the Soviet regime in 
ce China, according to which the Communist armies are the best disciplined — 
in China, do not indulge i in looting « or destruction, do not hold anybody © F 
‘ for ransom, treat peasants and small merchants well, and pay the market 
price for anything t that they want. The administration of the Soviet areas . 
“as - since 1930 is efficient and sincere, and the taxation does not fall, as in the 
oi rest of China, upon those least able to bear it. Greatest progress was inate - 
in the fields of education, newspapers and public health. Whereas the labor 
a: code devised by the Nanking government has never been applied, the — 
districts are credited by 1 author with | the ‘most humane labor policy. 


presence ‘of British 1 warships off the coast and 1 up the Yangtse River. They 
~ will long continue to do so” (p. 265). His naive admiration for Nanking» 
: Shanghai does not diminish the keenness of his observations nor the 
charm of his style. His dissertation on Chinese soldiers (p. 134, ff.) i is eXx- 
=: cellent and revealing. Again and again the reader will find sentences like 


"pride are be virtues.’ “Europeans are still in the 
. Primitive stage of culture in which they « only recognize as their equals those | 
4 ae whose fighting qualities they respect.” Notwithstanding his love for 
‘ihe old China, the author is aware that for good or for ill Western ideas have 
a ‘triumphed. China i is being forced to change | her civilization and to rebuild 
her society. A deep ferment has taken hold of the country. This c changing a 
_ process has only begun. A new Chinese mentality will have to be created 
before the real reconstruction can begin. ‘It would be a miracle if chaos 
— not prevail. It will increase as the peasants and workers ae self- 
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tal 


reader as well as to serve as a text-book in rural 
‘The authors nave made liberal use of f materials gathered at first hand, 


and the teacher, i is result. Five | subjects a are treated: the struc- 
| tural organization of rural society; population origins, distribution, mobil- 
ity and characteristics; agriculture and its development, adjustments, 
Operating economy, credit, codperative enterprises and use of land; func- 
tions and i institutions of rural ‘society; and rural social trends and social 
policies. Forty -five charts and 1 maps and 94 94 tables are distributed through- 
out the 24 Ps pana of the book. Lists of discussion topics and reference 
readings with each chapter, and a classified bibliography with suggested os 
topics for term papers at the close of the book give a distinctively peda- __ 
ect ma- 
etal usually included in a rural sociology text is adequately covered. But 
everal points of emphasis and certain new materials should be _ an 
special mention. (1) Merchandising is treated as something more than the © 
conomics 0 of commodity ¢ distribution. It is analyzed a asa medium of special- 


‘ized communication n and asa means of nines wants that are more than 
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and agricultural extension are described as institutions and services 
7 signed to help in the solution of personal and group problems. (3) In a 9 
unitary approach, rural-urban relations are analyzed to show growing 
interdependence of village, town and city people and to determine * 
_ the effects of proximity to urban centers upon agriculture and rural people. © 
=) q (4) National policies for land use in terms of human welfare, f for emergency | 
unemployment relief in rural areas, for rural social service, and for social 
and economic security come in for brief but effective description. 
Certain subjects, such as agricultural labor, inter-class mobility i in farm 
"population, and farmer movements, receive little or no attention. 
__ Throughout, ‘the authors assume for the social scientist the role of 
activism in research and in the application of social science to practical 
4 problems. “The task of the social scientist today is to plan, work for, and 
achieve: the ‘reconciliation of tendencies and 
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of Rural Ralf and Non- Ral 
HOMAS 


ei relief, and from non-relief households obtained by interviewing the two 


“ t neighbors of each relief case. Forty-seven counties were — oa 


ers, the sample appears: satisfactory. The author indicates certain other 


3 Considering the j pressure ire of time and the shortcomings of the par torte 
=x iq counties which : appear to be similar to those studied, both in economic and 
a features, and an additional larger group of counties which are similar 
Certain points may be mentioned as a summary ry of the results. The dis- 
ributions for relief and non-1 relief cases overlap greatly i in every i instance; a 
there i is, , however, a tendency for cases to be taken from one extreme of the * 
non-relief series” and added to the opposite end of the relief distribution _ 
as the depression runs its course. Families now on. relief have had a higher 


of inter-county migration during the ten years; relief households 


had given thar children more schooling. Fewer relief households had re- 
con h; ; and where there was some income the 
“amount was less among ‘non-relief families. The latter less often 
_ debts, but the average amount was greater because of superior credit. — 
= conditions produced a large amount of occupational mobility, : 


nd a considerable proportion There was less 


laboring. ment among non- heads of families was more 
this group found new employment more particularly better 


“a Although t the gross unemployment rate and the relief rate reflect broad 
social eases the material presented in this : report appears to indicate that | 
the incidence of these two types of misfortune i is far from random and falls — 
heaviest upon the less “capable” persons. 
The material relating to non-relief households will prove prove useful to © persons 
_ studying ¢ economic aspects of modern family life. There is perhaps a moral 
in the fact that more complete data are available about the relief popula- — a 


_ tion of this country than sociologists have been able to find funds to collect _ ote 


ati 1933, from more than 5000 rural (farm and village) households on = 2 


| 
| 
| 
equated for occupational distribution. Heads of families who were very 
young or very old were more frequent among relief cases. Those who had 
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Coopératives Rurales et L’ "Etat en et en Roumanie. 
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By Raymonp Pour and J. G. Cuaron. Paris: Librairie Félix 


= 


There i is no doubt that the rural cc codperative movement as it originated 
and has evolved 1 in Czechoslovakia and Roumania provides an especially ee 
interesting 
certified by the -of the present s study -of the two young F rench authors, 
who approach their problem with good economic knowledge as well as _ 
with a fine methodological-sociological training offered to them by that 
outstanding Parisian sociologist, Professor C. Bouglé. They see in codpera- 
tives a live social experiment; hence they do not limit themselves to a mere 


7 —- but a aim to find out how this social organization is determined 7 


aman It is written by R. Polin, who studied rural codperativ es disectly 
in that country and thus gained a lot of valuable material. We thus | learn 
the bepincingy, the growth and the present status of the co codperative move- - 
"ment in that land; we become acquainted with the outer and inner assump- 
q tions of codperation; we hear that the basis of the. origin of the buying and — 
selling codperative societies are cooperative credit societies. He also teaches 
us the factors determining th the nature an and success of the cooperative | move- é 
_ ment: the fertility y of the soil and its division, the human element (the 
psy chology of the peasant and the conditions wherein he lives), the close _ 
relation of the codperative organization in Czechoslovakia to the Agrarian 
- Fi political party and through it to the state in general, the results of the. 
_ agrarian reform, etc. Polin summarizes his conclusions and outlines the 
perspective | of the further codperative movement in that. country, 
~ Special approval should be given those sections wherein the author 
_ formulates his conclusions on the basis of his analy tie, whi: often deny 
A the popular a priori v viewpoints not corresponding to real facts. The most 
_ interesting is the inference that the agrarian 1 reform has failed to. strengthen 
codperative to the degree usually assumed, and that the codperative 
- movement is more successful among the Peasants who are better off finan- 
_ cially than among the poor peasants, who should be primarily bene- 
a - fited by it. This is an interesting addition to the well-known fact that revo- 
oo ier are not led by the poorest economic classes, but by the class which ‘ 
7 is comparatively well-off and on the economic upgrade. ‘See 
J. G. Charon is the author of the second section, devoted to Roumania. 
Ss like Polin, is diligent i in collecting documentary material and analyzing : 
his data, although he is somewhat less happy i in coming to sociological con-_ 
clusions. . his is partly caused by the fact that the Roumanian rural — 
codperatives are not so well developed in their « organizations as in 
7 i so that he has been unable to gather as much and such —— 
material ast the other co-author. Furthermore his lacks some 
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7 be him are ‘ “the of app changes i in ‘social life. 


Revolution i in Knight, “ Co- -operation in in Roumania,” 
Science Quarterly, 35, 1920, I- —29, ete). 
__ In general, both studies are exemplary with their - methodological work- 
: ing out of their ‘material, as are all other p ublications which have hitherto 
. appeared i in the Nouvelle Bibliothéque pies series, edited by the late a 


zechoslovakia — a 


‘rozbor dnesni ‘spoletnos nosti "(Sociological Analysis s of Con- 


temporary Society); and V 5005 socidlnt psychologie (The 


tion of Social Psychology). Prague: Skola socidlni pete, 


24; and Prague: Jan Aubrechy » 1936, pp. 6 


[ 0 small works show Czechoslovak ‘sociology : at its best. In the 

is Pe: Ullrich, a young Czechoslovak sociologist, has succeeded in a marked 

= degree i in “describing clearly the divergent population trends, the variation © 

in the: composition of age groups, the concentration of population i in certain ; 
districts, the changing occupational trends, the progressive rationalization 
industry, the ideological changes, the growing institutionalization— of 


work, and the increased dependence of all forms of social life on great 
collectivities and on the modern state in Czechoslovakia 1 in relation to the 


as he presents. The booklet is, in a handbook of ting — 
a: extensive use of statistics, ity deals with social 1 institutions in a liv ely ‘manner 


-Sorokin’ Contemporary Soctological Theories, Sociologické N auky 
nosti, P rague, Jan Laichter, 1936) by Dr. Blazena Ullrichova and our 


q = author. It frankly supplements Sorokin with a chapter on the evolution of _ 


_ social psychology, surveying ably the contributions of the Americans 


: pee (Karpf, Kimball Young, Ellwood, Gault, Faris, Bernard, Sprowls, Ross, 


E. L. Thorndike, Allport, John Dewey, Cooley, bod H. Mead, Thomas, 
Znaniecki, Folsom and others), Germans, Italians, Caechoslovaks, 
German historical sociologists (Max Weber, Sombart, Troeltsch, 
_ Mannheim). One sub- chapter is devoted to Max Weber alone, and another 
=" the development and the present status of Czechoslovak sociology. The 
latter i is the best and most up-to-date survey of that field, showing that ~— 
roots of Czechoslovak sociology can be found in Gustav Adolf Lindner 
(182 8-1887), and evaluating successively the works of T. G. Masaryk, B. 
Foustka, I. A. Blaha » Josef Kral, Eduard Bene’, 
Uhlir, wi Joz ifek, L. Kunte, J. L. Fischer, O. Machotka, and J. Mertl. 


‘The ‘Picture is, however, somewhat incomplete to cite ‘Biaha’s 
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covering ‘the same survey in published some ye years: ago, 
not the: of A. Obrdlik, Oskar Butter, Bruno 


Primitive Society and Its Vital Statistics. . By L Lupwik Krzywickt. 


J. ‘Mianowski Institute for the] Promotion of Science and 
4 


book in and ‘North American savagery 
and barbarism, such as social isolation, the numerical | size size of tribes, the 
_ dying-out of t races and their birth rates, the effect of war up upon population 
_ growth, the varying coefficients of fertility among women, , and, finally, the 
small size of tribes and its consequences. The study is equipped with an 
_ abundance ef statistical tables, four significant appendices which are nearly | 
three hundred ‘pages long, a “substantiating bibliography, and the usual 
ae _ The author r admirably sticks to facts. H His few cautious generalizations 
are induced from the wealth of data and not on a priori considerations. He © 
~ oa begins his task by asking whether perhaps the lengthy spacing between _ 
7 births, common among the ‘Australian aborigines, may not be the cogent 
explanation. of their taboos on social intercourse between the children of 


a family. . He shows how dependent an early tribe is upon its environment 


subsistence and that its size is conditioned not by seasons 


: plenty but by the /imiting periods of scarcity. With the slow growth of in 
ventions a small savage group wins some slight added “control over the 
ges life conditions, and then its numbers again increase. He also throws 7 
into strong relief, as it seems to the reviewer, the rather important place 
2 the abler individual i in primitive conditions. That i is, namely, as leader- 
off in in new inventions and folkways. Primitive society, the author demon- 
strates, is more plastic it its institutional up-building than is u usually 
Thee final chapter re-emphasizes the correlation between the possible : size 
_ of primitive groups and periodic scarcity and the effect of growing power | 
over the conditions of life by means of material and non- material i inven-— 
.- tions—but 1 with warning signs | thrown out against too easy assumption of 
ae causal connections therein. He hints at the impossibility of assuming the __ 
erstwhile simpler linear evolution for customs and institutional growth, _ 
and cites cases in ‘refutation of this thesis from the medley of complex ways 
of land-holding and inherit: 1 Papua. A wealth of data lies behind his — 


— 
which is an illuminating prelude to any study of contemporary European 
_to demonstrate the existence of “a division of primitive life not hitherto 
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REVIEWS 
s... which are auch in Polish ish fll 


ticism on this admirable book 


- book has suffered somewhat i in translation from th the Polish, infelicities : 
expression and terminology being here and there evident. Constructively, 
__ however, the book is a model of scientific research and cautious judgment 


may be commended to the attention of a wide public. 


French on legitimacy. By Crane Brin-— 

ton. Harvard Historical Monographs, IX. “Cambridge, Mass.: 


Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. 102. $1.00. 


It is not news that dogs bite men, that practice diverges from preach- 

S ‘ment, and that legal | administration 1 is not what the codes of law would - 

- indicate. But Professor Brinton does make news, as well a as vivid social 


history, when his sharp- biting monograph lays open a neat example of | 


Ame a legal inadequacy i in consequence of social tradition. The Law of Nature, an 
which dominated the sentiments of the French revolutionists, romanticized 


sexual freedom and its inadvertent fruits. How did this romantic conception 


impinge on the Bourbon law of illegitimacy; \ what was the effect of = 


The law of the old regime had not been unduly harsh on 
children, according to current Anglo-American standards. . Though inferior | 
to legitimate children, -illegitimates s could own and transmit property, 
could demand sustenance from parents, and, most important, could bring 
a 2 legal proceedings for filiation. F Four years after the Revolution began, the = 
‘oom noble sentiment that all children are equal w was translated into a law pur- be 
oa porting to abolish bastardy; even the word bastard became, euphemisti- 
gs _ cally, “orphan.” But the bourgeois sense of the proprieties asserted itself 
even at the height of the Revolution, modifying and violating this u un- 
conventional | law i in administration and ultimately ‘emasculating ‘it after 
cree a mere four months of potency. The Code of Napoleon not only reconverted 
4 the orphans into bastards; it forbade /a recherche de la paternité. Not till 
did French illegitimates: recapture th the right to filiation proceedings 


which: they had enjoyed before 1789. 


a Professor Brinton portrays an ironic picture, a dry-point etching, of t the — 
french revolutionary asa de famille. Though the irony occasionally 
_ lapses into value-judgments, even those are keen and amusing. The mono- ee 
_ gtaph purports to expose only one highly polished f facet of conventionalism axe 
in social morals; actually it illuminates an entire > period and almost catches — 


. 

would be that the author’s reserve has at tM 
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Life. By SUTHERLAND. New York: Sheed and 
ard, 1936. Fp. 270. 
‘This p popular t1 treatise by a a leading English | anti-Neo-Malthusia an physi- 
a cian consists in a series of readable essays more distinguished for their — re 
. literary grace than their impartiality or logic. After some elementary a © 4 
4 ogy on the physiology o of conception, the author launches upon an attack 


Malthus’ doctrine, preferring Doubleday’ s “law. hen follows an 
on contraception, sterilization, war, euthanasia, and free trade. 


are here faced not science but with pleadings» with science 


a 
$0 uncompromising as Dr. _ Sutherland’ s earlier book | on contraception. In 
the present volume, for instance, the e Ogino-Knaus method is recommended 
_and an elaborate calendar offered for use. Since the book presents the point 
of view of Catholics, i it might be useful in courses in the family or popula- 
tion in connection with the presentation of that set of attitudes. On selected _ 
oints Dr. Sutherland seems to answer rather effectively some of the more 
vulnerable arguments of the English Neo-Malthusians. At other p points 
he seems not to understand or to confuse the issu es. At still other points — 
tee is inaccurate reporting (Pp. 209) of of the ideas of others. And, though | 
the book is elementary and covers a wide range e of subjects, it is often 
_ thought- provoking. One al also leaves this book, I think, with | the feeling that, ; 
‘in the discussion of several topics s (eg., international trade in chap. 15) 
I cite an example of the author’s logic. In n speaking (p. 42) of Gamgee’ s 
of the correlation between the health of children and family size, in | 
which study children from large (s+) and small (up to 5) families were &§ 
- compared, | Dr. Sutherland ; says: “It was 1s then discovered that the Aealth 
of mothers and children was better amongst the large families. T his 1 is not — 
- really surprising, because the large family. has Jong been recognized as ~- 
ss school for the development of character in parents and in children” a 1 


(italics mine). It is not unfair to say that this is typical | of the author’ . 
were omitted from the series. But nothing is said about that! And, = : 


logic. Moreover, I judge that families whose mothers died in childbirth 


course, all contrary evidence is not even ‘much less re- 


The subincision of Australian natives is is held (p. 15) to be ‘a ‘highly 
“scientific [sic] and fool-proof method of birth control,” a view not accepted 
Even in this day S Sutherland has the audacity to ) say (p. 38) that ‘ ‘Pro- ’ 
fessor McIlroy [an aged English Catholic woman | physician] discovered 
that it was very difficult for a skilled gynaecologist [herself] t to fit the check 
pessary to a woman, even when the woman was: under an anaesthetic.” 


4 And note the inference of the past sentence: e: “It is therefore not sur 
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have whatever to with the of the cap, as the 


va “ author r might have shown byn numerous $ statistics had there been n ‘no o wishful 


is greatest t from But why It would take a as 
Dr. Sutherland’s just to point out: (1) its errors in statement of fact; (2) ics 
unjustifiable inferences; (3) its one- sided presentation of facts 
iw Lastly, the author fails to see that, in admitting the v validity of the a 
: - logistic law, he admits a case very similar to that of Malthus, whom he is 
t itt 
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Principles of Heredity. By Laurence H. Yo 
D.C. Heath and Co., 1935. Pp. xiii-+385. $3.00. 


Out of the Night i is rather utopian 1 for the work of fa‘ “sober scientist, a 


ly i interesting and challenging. Those who agree with its tenets 
_ doubtless wish it had been published a quarter | of a century ago when its” 7 
L main theses were already in 1 anuscript form, instead of waiting oe 
many of its ideas had appeared i in various books by other writers. However, 
= the presentation is so intriguing—in places dramatic—that 1 it will be — 


welcome addition to the small list of such books as Daedalus, Icarus, Tan-— 
re aa The author has little use for orthodox e eugenics, , which he calls a ‘ ol 
— lessly perverted | movement.” He claims that it has no positive program 


= that its negative program is of “slight value. In setting forth his own 


_ positive program he turns social scientist and contends that further biologi- 
_ cal progress must be preceded by social, economic and intellectual changes. 


_ The key to ‘o these changes i is political action, and the frequent complimen- a 
tary references to Marx and Lenin leave no doubt as to the political form — 


complete of opportunity, and the former 
 qdustive breeding _W hile we do not yet have the  ectogenesis predicted by 
_ Haldane, we we ian the technique « of artificial i impregnation. By the universal 
use of contraceptives in the marriage relationship, and artificial insemination : 
of the women from the seed of outstanding men only, the level! of ability — 

_ and social-mindedness could be raised enormously within a few generations. 
 ~Mahade of Preserving spermatozoa over many years may be discovered, © 
80 that the women of one ‘generation (many thousands of them) could be 
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) 
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hie 
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which the author thinks can provide soil rich enough for the new growth of | 
| ____The social worth of a man is determined by his original equipment and = "a ia bik ee 
g 
| 


: impregnated with the sperme of the greatest men of the previous genera- _ 
tion, after history had attested their greatness . “How many women,” — 
the author, “in an enlightened community devoid of superstitious 
taboos and sex nese would be > eager 7 and proud to bear a a child of — 


a woman the s scorching he would get if he e ever ¢ punish “h thers 


Snyder’ s Principles of Heredity is a worthy gine of work, 


_—— that the book is exceptionally well adapted to the needs of the general — 
reader as well. The style is interesting and the illustrations good. T The “d 
«€ chapter on 1 eugenics i is too short and too general to be of much value; it __ 

also contains certain unsupported statements that might easily be called — 
in question. The last chapter, on the analysis of human 
_ while too | technical and involving too much mathematics to be very useful 


> the lay a 


New 


1935. 127. 75 cents. 


_ This little volume attempts to cov era weet field—almost too vast—and 


it achieves a surprising degree of success. Into ten brief chapters are com- 
pressed: (ija simplified presentation of the elements of Mendelism, theory 
of the gene, etc.; (2) a discussion of evolution, relating 1 it to genetics; (3 ) 
_a consideration of man’s heredity and “human nature.” ” In addition, Dr. 
-Graubard briefly discusses scientific "sterilization, the Soviet 
Union, and the normal distribution curve—besides paying his respects to 7 
find this concise, inexpensive work quite worth — 
“having for its te factual may be ‘their reactions 


This eugenic ‘catechism has the and the of a cate- 
_ chism. On the one hand, it is dogmatic, although to a lesser extent ‘than 
“might be « expected, and it is repetitious, shbeegh less tediously so than 
might be expected. On the other hand, it is de ad preciee, , and prob- 


% 
Bees 
clearness. While intended chiefly as an introductory text for college stu- 
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= mania to differ from ie author and the Directors of the He Eugenics — 
a - Society that the advantages of this form of presentation exceed its dis- 
advantages. It is possible that this may be true “for intelligent people who 


make ‘no claim» to: scientific knowledge concerning eugenics,” but the re- 


separately, , although author seems to backslide in 

his eagerness to “convince the reader of the need for eugenic selection s 
a Again, certain qualities, particularly temperament and adaptability, are 
a _ generally spoken of as though they were chiefly if not wholly hereditary. 
eu Certainly the present state of our knowledge on these subjects does not — 
justify any such assumption. It is also of “interest to find 


= 
rather to be of the t to achieve success under 
given set t of conditions. It unfortunate, but alas! true, that. 
nature, if one may personalize it, does not recognize this latter type « of 
"adaptability as worth preserving unless i it also leads to generous he eed 
tion. This leads one to note that throughout the book the potency of human 
institutions i in ‘moulding personality i is undervalued, although | this i is Tess 
case than has been « among eugenists. 


Parent-Child Relationships. y Meyer F. Los Angeles: 
... University of Southern California Press, 1935. Pp. 38. a 


onograph is compressed adaptation of two studies 


have ‘been published previously in Sociology and Social Research and in 
Social Forces. The first study covers “Parent-Child Conflict” and the 
‘second “ “Parent- Child Intimacy.” Social conflict is different from mental 
“conflict in that it denotes opposition between persons rather than 
= in the minds of particular persons. . Conflict is not only physical but also 
2 psychological. It tends to be mutual. Oftentimes parent and child derive 


- 


pleasure out of opposition. Neglect and domination by the parent are fre-_ 
quent causes of conflict. On ‘the other hand, outside forces come 


a feelings of parent and child i in these conflicts. An illustration i is the con- 
ia fession val a psychologist that, because he had to participate in the ¢ opera- 


|= 
Compared with the eugenics of a few years ago this little book isemi- 
nently sane and reasonable. It is clearly recognized that heredity anden- | 
if 
har: 
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conclusion that conflict is a result of and 
a Intimacy (defined as willing codperation) lessens social distance. A meas- _ 
a - ure of intimacy is “confidence. ” A schedule (attitude scale) was used to 
measure willing obedience » confidence, and participation between parent 
od child. The subjects were adults (1336 males and a similar number of __ 
females) about the voting age. The range of agreement i included five cate- 
gories s with “ “everything” and ‘ “nothing” ‘as the extremes. The 
= to maternal control i in most things. The  Fesponse to the father 
; 4 was not as unanimous. The same > general difference was found in the chil- 
_ dren’s confidence in their parents, as well as in their participation in recrea- _ 


i 
7 tional activities v with their parents. The conclusion i As reached that mother rs 


are more intimate with, secure more complete and willing obedience from, 


have the fuller confidence of, and enjoy more their 
This i is an excellent study and the reviewer does not wish his. esd 

to be taken as derogatory. However, the following questions are suggested. — 
14 How far does the family have to , be judged solely as a conscious form of 


_ interaction! ? Is it the function of the family to teach only co6peration, or 


be found only within | an individual without mental conflict or dual person- 

3 _ ality. Ts it the function of the family to hold the ordinary adult long = 
adolescence? Is it not the function of this « organism to split | up after new — 
adults | pass their training period in the family. circle? How far i is this lack” 

of i intimacy between father and child a cardinal value of the successful 
os give | these criticisms in all seriousness. My c children : are not as intimate _ 

—_ me as they are with their mother. I have a two-y ear r old who insists 
on getting up and ‘commencing | his at five the His mother 


not obey her as well as he does me. If I am awakened, I coal him to bed 
and he stays there until seven. Is not that a natural division of labor and 
social function | between the sexes? Confucius argued that a man should not 
own son because thereby became too intimate with him. 

I think that we have over-used “‘we-i itis” in _ sociology and that this has 
hampered us in our sis of the true nature of social i inationtions. 


Interviewing. in Social Work: A Sociological Analysis. 1S. 
New York: Book Co., 1935- 
weed shoot al the significant material on interviewing that has been 


* 


te 


to say that 
more is known about and abroad, than has been 
7 + published. Mrs. Young has tapped some of this American knowledge by 
| _—s getting statements that have never been published from lawyers, sociolo- 
gists, newspaper men, and especially from social workers. These statements 
: are some of the most interesting and valuable material in the book. — a 
A a Interviewing i is defined as a L sys stematic ‘method of entering m¢ more 
; nae into the life of another who is often a comparative st 
p. 4). While i interviewing plays an increasing role in secondary types. of 


7 a bot interaction, and thus gives rise to numerous varieties of i interviewing, — 

: w& = as newspaper, business, crime detection, legal, religious, confession, — 
_ psychoanalytic, formal investigation, whether anthropological or ‘social 
research nes ‘oung) te to which might be added medical, educational, literary, 


form, and Mrs. Young most of attention to 
-#— ___ it. The pioneer work of Mary Richmond and Ada Sheffield in this field is 

&§ still fundamentally sound. To them, and to Park, Burgess, and Bogardus 

i ity for the sociol ogical analysis, Mrs. Young is s vastly indebted. While she has 


cited all the pertinent literature, summarizing an and organizing it under 
_ appropriate headings, Mrs. Young also has made substantial original « con- 
ih _ tributions, ingly in the incisive and — questions at the end of 


but for those who are of highly skilled i in 
rare art, the book should be invaluable. It will probably | be the standard 


_ treatise for a long time; it is certainly ‘ “required reading” for all social 


_ ized and 2 a } credit to the printers as well as to the author. | —— 


Mi wed Uni vers ity 


he 
Chagrins Amour Psychos, By Constance PascaL. Paris: 
Social so the phenomena of ‘ie 
crowd and the public that they have neglected dé smaller group. Comte — 
and Ward wrote at | length of love, but of our contemporaries Folsom’s and — 
Wiese’s are the only names that suggest themselves. The strange incom- 
-pleteness sand unreality 0 of some “interactionology” would be considerably 
helped by more recognition of the i importance > of emotion in groups of tw ~, 
Dr. Pascal’s approach i is that of the psychiatrist, convinced by his e ex- 


; ¥ “perience that unhappy love 1 is a frequent cause of mental disorder. Whi le 


— 


& 


tec 
ae 


workers and those who profess | to train them. It is well written, well organ- F ad 


J 


ay 
At 
are very valle, 
do not know whether careful study of this or any book will ever make 
good interviewer out of a person who does not havea ‘“‘natural bent” for 
rity 
= 


AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGIC! AL REVIEW 
an extensive literature, men of letters whose 4 
insight he values above that of scientists, but with whom he does not hesi- ; 
a tate to disagree, it is natural that a major p portion n of the discussion should 
relate to Freud. Pascal lauds Freud for the poetic and 


7 


but aclanee out how inevitable is the element of i interpretation and conjecture 
‘in it, and criticizes psychoanalysis for giving us. less than the whole le man. 
Love does not triumph so constantly as Freud would have us believe. 


ae — enable his readers to understand how desire, disgust, and hate act as 5 


_ pathogenic agents, Pascai gives us his theory of the phases of love’s s develop- i 


wounds of love may be met in enforced celibacy, ‘marriage, betraya al 
desertion, and, solitude. The most pathogenic element in all these : situations — 
_ is the memor which has an emotional tone of rancor or remorse. Psychoses — 
‘may arise either in connection with the integration of sexual desire or in _ 
the many phases of its gradual destruction. The mechanisms involved are 
‘much. more complex than mere repression © of the disagreeable i in the un- . 
conscious. Pascal does not always succeed in convincing us that 
, but he is unfailingly i 


The Adolescence sy ‘Lu Ce N ew ork: 


social, moral, and of adolescence. 
- obtained by chapters o on types of adolescents, : as the normal, the erat, 


environment. asa college text for teachers-in-training, t 
book is admirably organized for this purpose. Results of research are pre- 
ted critically and their significance for the school situation discussed 


and illustrated. Brief but pointed case studies are generously used. Of the ’ 

_ many texts on the psychology of adolescence that have been published in 

past ten years, this i is one of the best.) 
Rut SHONLE Cai 


introduction of the author’s earlier and vastly more extensive ‘treatise, 
Studies in Psychology of : Cx. Th here Tong been need for such a book, 


Fa 
i, enon, a result of economic causes and the ever-lengthening period ofeduca- 
__tion rather than the result solely of a physiological change. The character-_ 
itl 
Psychology of Sex. A Manual for Students. By Have.ock EL us. = 
_New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv +377. d 
= 


ut i ts publication at this 2 is well advi vised, in that it comes w when ie 
generation has grown up which does not know its Havelock Ellis, and the = 
stage is set for a revival of interest in this pioneer investigator. 
ae Anyone who takes up Ellis again ¢ after an interval of years will be duly 
impressed by the magnitude of his contributions, but perhaps salso a little 
_ saddened. For most of us regard him as elementary, a and it is because — 
a ~ have built upon his work that this is so. Even in terminology we owe a 
great debt to Havelock Ellis, who claims the | credit for the widely wed 
terms auto-erotism (used in a more : justifiable sense than that now preva- eS 
a and narcissism, and for that other term which ought to be more 
widely used because of its ‘non-judgmental character, sexual tion 
= has often suffered by ‘comparison ' with Freud, and yet he stands 1 up 


well even when measured by this yardstick of genius. He is a better biologist ; 


a than Freud, and a better anthropologist, and i in a sense more soberly 

 eaelbe! in ‘that he is less fertile in hypotheses. | He has worked out a ion 
of thought, and ‘stated it in a less flamboya ant and offensive 
gives proof of his enormous It is of interest to sociologists 
: that Ellis’ botanizing of people is often very close to the sociological Se 

ix : discussion. But Ellis lacks Freud’s dynamic conception of personality, ee 
The present work contains little that is new. Although Ellis read 
a many of the recent books, and has made use pf them in his discussion, na 


si not greatly altered his fundamental conceptions. In accordance with a a 


his earlier practice, , he does not hesitate to give advice about social adjust- \ 
= . His c continuation of the fiction of v writing only for the medical pro has 
; fession seems a little « quaint at the j present time. Like everything else ae 
Psychology of Sex approaches perfection of style; it is a model of 
dignified, competent popularization. ‘Let us hope that it serves its purpose 


his work once more to! o the attention of the 


pastor, executive secretary of the social service 


which he recommends that men give in pre-marital instruction and 
ia in young people’s classes i in home- -making and parenthood. The advice is 

i sc well phrased. It embodies not only conventional religious views of court- 1 
ship and marriage, but also’ something of what a well- informed social 
worker might be e expected tok know about nut personalities and 

The first ‘chapter, ‘ Ms ‘Personal Equipment for Marriage,” ’ consists of an aa 
elaboration of the following questions: “Exactly | what is my physical con- ee vie 

one functionally? Nhat do I k know care 


| 
| 
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repair 0 my y body? Jomy mind healthy? . ... Am I old enough 
emotionally to marry?... Have I sufficient sociability for marriage? . 


Have LJ a mature or a childish philosophy o of 


seem be an part of the metabolism n of personality. Social forces 


= Fs at home. Fae powerfully condemned adultery; but, in His forgiveness of the woman 
taken in adultery, His chief condemnation appears to be of an adulterous attitude rather than i 

_ We must, in short, keep ourselves wise and clever men and women of honor, while we are 

struggling against equally clever andintelligent scoundrels, 

1 do not wish to raise the question of birth control unless you have already been talking or 
dishing about it. In that case, do, I beg of you, be very thoughtful on the subject. Many mem- ' — 
bers of Protestant churches agree with the Roman Catholic Church in emphatically condemn-  § 
_ ing it. Those who do approve of it, do so, nearly always, with the provision that its use should — v4 
¢ limited to to emergencies not not inconsistent with Chr Christian 
Hari Theolo Seminary 


Wales Kwirrex, Gorpvon Mac 


Rosert McKennan, ag MEKEEL and Maurice Mook 
Edited | by A. L. Kroeser. N Memoirs of the e American Anthropologi- 
cal Association, No. 42. » 1935. (Contributions fi from t the — - 
Anthropology I. .) Pp. : 293. $3. 25 


This volume, an adve enture in collaborate under direce 
tion of Prof. Kroeber, embodies the information collected during an eight- — 

weeks stay (1929) among a people of Yuman affiliation in northwest 
Arizona, by one division of the first group of students sent annually into 
the field for or training by the - Laboratory of Anthropology | (Santa Fé, N. M.). oe 

“Throughout, the work was s planned to be not only educative but | pro- — 
ductive inquiries of each student were scattered among 

_ economic, and religious topics, primary notes being freely exchanged and 

_ summary conclusions under each topic discussed and drafted while the 


_ party was still in the field. The final revision and i integration weed done by 


The result isa | body of f ethnographic data on ‘the older aboriginal life ife 
4 which includes s succinct details on almost e' every topic, although these v vary 
q 


t 
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Agriculture was developed, even in contrast with | the 1 re- 


tated > 


section containing of comments _ 
_ by Kroeber. There is a small sample of myths and tales (pp. 245- 291), ‘and — 


- e origin: myth told by one informant as part of his life story is “really a 


‘pe compact t ethnological account, in a thin narrative a of the W alapai 


Wh hen considered in relation to the d data on othes peoples. ; of the a area, 
this monograph fills a gap in 1 the ethnographic record. In the nature of the 
case it does not, of course, paint a picture of a fully functioning native 
‘Society, nor. deal with problems of acculturation as such. eotewt = 


of f Pennsyleania 


The Crow Indians. By Ropert H. Lowre. New York: 


Rinehart, » 1935. Pp. +350. $4.00 


A Acentury ago Prince Maximilian 1 of ied-Neuwied the Plains 
— area and left valuable ethnological notes, some of them regarding the Crow. 
_ Indians. In 1907 Dr. Lowie | began a study of the tribe, which he has con- i 
tinued at intervals down almost to the present. He has investigated all — 
_ phases: of the cultural life, mythology, social organization, language, arts 
crafts, knowledge and beliefs 1 in all The Crow Indians presents 


4 summary chapter assesses the Indian’s view of life, appears 
Pe 4 to be an n intercrossing of paradoxes: he holds up the ideal of an early death, © 


“fo long life and he strives in many ways to achieve i it. pmyeeaentl 


“a _ As with other Plains tribes, the Crow were continually at war. The driv- 
_ ing motive seems to have been the desire to achieve prestige, to redress _ 
_‘ &fievances, or to avoid shame from fellow- tribesmen. War was adventure, 

war) promised honors, and also substantial rewards in horses. i eee 7 
pri Dr. Lowie succeeds in giving us the feel of Crow life, the rhythm of ae 


activities, the social the individual 1al spontaneity. 


D. 


niversity of Mi innesota 
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. There is much detail at 
_ author on its ethnological or wider human import. The a 4 
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The Social Sciences a; as School Subjects. By Rota 
New York: ‘Charles Scribner’ ’s Sons, 1935. ] 

The Growth of American Higher Liberal, and 
Technical. By ELBERT Dorrance 


of f us know | 
during his stay at the University - of and conducted i it asa labora 
tory for the testing and application of his ideas. The Dewey School gives 
detailed” information to "just_what was taught there and how, 
‘answers most of the: other questions that come crowding to mind ‘when ‘ 
that early effort at progressive | education is mentioned. The authors ‘of. 
unusually competent volume, former staff members of the school, 
" have done the education world a great service by putting the results of © 
Dewey’s experiment ‘on record for our own and future generations. 
though the book is naturally a | sympathetic | account of the school—it 
occasionally strikes the note of nostalgia in referring to the Golden Age 
and the giants of those day s—its authors deserve credit for the frankness 
_ with which they have written. The first six months following the. establish- oie 
ment of the school in January 1896 “ was a ‘trial-and-error’ period and was 
chiefly indicative of what not to do.” The incidents which led to the — aan 
of the experiment and to Dewey’s resignation in 1904 are related without _ af 
Our authors describe in great detail and very skillfully the projects, : 
principally r related to the ordinary occupations o of men, of which tl the cur- 
was made up; the description of these extremely ingenious ex experi 


_ ments is perhaps the most important contribution of the book. Their em- 
phasis upon the close-knit social organization of parents, teachers, -— 
children i is altog ether sound. There are excellent appendices on the ‘evolu- 
= of Mr. Dewey” 's principles of education and ons the theory of the a 


Chicago experiment. Because of its clear description of social processes, 


The Dewey School contains a wealth of material for educational sociologists. 2 
_ The Social AY ciences as School § ubjects is t the eleventh volume of the 
7 Report of the Commission on the Social Studies. It assembles and | cannes oa 
avast array. of information concerni ng courses, texts, methods of organiza- _ 


‘ne what a ‘sorry - showing their subject has made on the high school level. a u 
al Although i it began to be taught 1 in high schools in ‘IgtI- “12, it has never 
really gained a foothold. From 1922 to 1928 the p per cent of high school — 
students pursuing sociology increased from 2. 2 to 2.5, which Tryon cor- 
rectly interprets as not encouraging. It s ‘seems very that soci- 
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The Growth of American | , Liberal, 

Technical i is a compendium of useful facts relating to the history of the 

ea college. In successive chapters Wills takes up colleges of the colonial type, 
_ the state college and university, the denominational college movement, pro. 

» 3 fessional and technical training, teacher-training, the education of women, a 


philanthropy, the curriculum, graduate training and the v urban 


throughout, with a minimum of interpretation. 


Graphs—How to Make and and 
Raymonp R. Cotton. New York: and ‘Bros. 1936. Pp. 


- aa The preparation wl f charts and graphs is s still very | largely an art. T There 
; a a few simple principles, processes, and devices to be mastered—these 
Bs fairly well presented in this and several other available handbooks— 
but in practice the most important problems center in the cl choice of he 
data to be included in each chart and the choice between several typ pes of 
charts which might be used for the same set of data. These choices are in- 
ie by the particular aspect of the data to be emphasized, the char ~ 
acter of the audience to which the are to be and 
of one chart. to another. 


-cessors into 


Bonet but it does n not t offer ‘much on n “how t to use bit dn ” This sdeficiency 
be excused since | “how them” is a 


| as is a helpfal « addition to the usual content of a book on | charts rts. 
More attention might have been given to the procedure of preparing z good ; 
without special -equipment—with codrdinate paper ruled in light 
s blue, a good | ruler and a clean pen—especially when cuts are to be prepared _ 
from the chart, since titles can then be set in type and unwanted rulings © - 
are lost i in the Preparation o of the cut. The authors make > frequent: use of 


do not appeal to the reviewer as good examples. of charting; for example, — 
Figure which the height of of a ‘stack « of ‘coins m may be n in 
96 will 
amaze any enginewing draftsman. It should be like 
The i illustrations 2 are drawn from a wide sources, 


é especially if pee it a critical study of charting 
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